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PREFACE. 



Peopi,!! art! euppoaoi! to Jinvc an obicot m cycry 
jouriK.y llH^.v u,„I..H:,!i. n, tl.i. >vn,.|,l, A man 
f;0(K to AF"i.';, 1'- lo.'k fui- 11... Xik', [o Roiiio 

II II t pi II tl K to 

jGrusaJem tor tlio sole pitrposo of playing ball 
against tlio walls of tliat city. 

As this matter of object, then, aeema to be a 
rulo with travellers, it may bo naked by thoeo who 
read this book, Wliat object had the writer in 
nndfirtaking a journey across the snowy wilder- 
nees of Nortli AmerioB, in winter and alone? I 
fear there is no answer to be ^Ytsi to tHe ques- 
tion, save euoh as may be found in Uie motto on 
the Idtle-pBge, or in the pages of the book itselt. 

Abont eighteen months ago I was deavons of 
entering upon African travel. A great explorer 
had been lost for years in the vast bke-re^on of 
Southern Central Africa, and the Britieb Nation — 



whMh, bjr tbe way, beoomea ungnlarly attached to 
a man when lie is dead, or supposed to be dead — 
grew anzioiu to go ont to look for him. 

As tbo British Natatm oould not ell go ont at 
onoe, or togetiier, it endeavoured to select one or 
two individuals to carry out its wishes. 

It will bo only noccssnry to state tiero, that the 
BritUb Nation did not select the writer of tliis 
book, who fortbwitli turned bis nttontion from 

Bt.irtyil imt upon ;i luiioly (.'niUi'. 

Mnny triieks liiy lieforc mo in lliat itnmcTiiii^ 
region I cull " Tlie Wild North L-Ai,d." Former 
wandering had made mo familiiir with tbo 
methods of travel pursnci in tlieao countries 
by the Indian tribes, or far-Bcattored fnr- 
huntera. Fortunate in recovering possession of 
au old and long-tried Esquimaux dog — the com- 
pouiou of earlier travel— I started in the antumn 
of 1S73 from the Bed Biver of the North, 
and, reaching Lake Athabasca, completed half mj 
journey bj the first week of March in the following 
year. From Athaliasca I followed the many-wind- 
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stiU 400 miles north of Victoria. 

In tlie onsuing pi^os the fltoiy of tliat long tmmp 
— for it WKS mostly pt'rformod on foof — ivill hf 
duly set foi-tL. "Written by C!imp fire, or in cafion, 
or ill the little log-liou»o of ii northern fvu' fort, 
when dogs and men reated for a day or two in tlit 
bng 107 mn, tliat narratdTe will be found, I fear, 
to bear mauj iudicationa of tbe rough Boeues 'nud 
which it has been penned; bub as, on & former 
oooiudon, man; critios passed in gentle tdlenoe 
over the fiuilts and faiUiigB of anotha- Gtoiy of 
travel in the Qreat Lone land, so now it maj be 
my forltme to tell to as kindlj an andience, this 
record of a winter's walk through more distant 
A S 



revision nor uin ivctioii. 

Fortunt, ivliitli ciiriitffu moutlis ii-co dtiutd nic 
African fldveiiture, ofTers it now n itli liberal hand. 

I raiclied tlie Atlantic fi'oiii tlic PiiLifio sliore to 
find an oslK'ditioH stut-tidir fioin Eiifjl^ind against 
Aflhantee; ami lic this story fuuU » rradtr 

I bopo to bo ])oBliiiig lay w-.iy thraugil tLo man- 
grove Hnwnpa which tie between the Gold Coast 
and CoomaSsie. To others even must fall the taak 
of correcting prooEa, while I ssHiime my part in 
the correctdon and rerisiou of Eiiig Eoffi Ean- 
calli, and l^e adnuniEtration to his aubjects of tliat 
proof of Britiah proweas which it haa been deemed 
desirable to give them. 

Mcantima, mj old friends Chief Kar-ka-koniaB, 
Kelder, and Gerf-vols, will be abaeot from this 
new field ; but, nevertheleBB, there will be present 
many eompanionB of former travel, and one Chief 
under whose command I first sought the Great 
LoDo Land as the threshold to remoter regions. 

W. F. BOTIBE, 

Srpirmter 31(1,' 1873. 
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WILD NORTH LAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

Xho SKuntloD ikl Flome. — HioWost ngab.— A LunJ of Sileiico, 

Thebe had never been so manj armicK in England. 
Tliere was a, new army, and tliere waa an old army ; 
there was an army of militia, an wmy o£ volim- 
teers, and aa ancj of roscrvo ; thara ware ormieH 
on horse, on foot, and on paper. There was the 
ai'my of the future — of wliicli groat things were 

realities, preaont or futiu'e), there lay the great 
dead army of the past. 
It was ft time when eveiTbodj bad something to 

do with noilitary matters, eTeiybody on the social 
laddtr, from the Prime Minister on the topmost 

drtased it. Radicals railod at it. Liberals lecLured 
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could |)i[t togutlicr liiilt ii duv.cn wui ilrt with toler- 
able gramiimticBl fluenoj hod something to eaj 
sbonbit. 

Surely fluoh a period must havo been one in 
ivliich everv poldier ivoiild have rPcngTiined tlio 

of moment to tlio whole Britisli notion. But this 
glowing picture of the great " nation of shop- 
ke^erB," Buddealy fired hj militaiy ardoni', had 
ite reverse. 

Tbe stream of advancpment nlon ly etiiguatidp 
under influences deviseif lo acccleriity it, tlio 
soldior wearied by etemallj learning from maMttrM 
tiie lesson he could have taught, tlia camp made 
n place of garrison routine and not of mililaiy 
inanoBUTre, the. umform hamess whioh had galled 
a Burton, a Falgrave, a Buxton, and a Eajward, 
fi'om ranks wlierc tlio spirit of adTentiiroim disco- 

proniotion regulated by money — the offspring, it is 
true, of foul corruption, but which had become not 
a little purified bj bpse of time ; tUs sptem, sup- 
planted bj one of seleotion theoretaoallf pure, bnt 
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(lestineil lo fiiU intti fliat loin'il iif ;dl comiptions, 

tlio leading ft;iuiv("i in Uiat oi-il-jc of tilings, old 
and new, nliioli tlie Pjn!ctacle oF a neigliboiiiiug 
mtioD, Etmck anddenl; to the ground b7 ft mighty 
armj, had oanBed the panio-itrioken Britieh people 
to overhau] and to reconstruct. 

Taken any way one can, nn amy on pnpor is 
not a Batiafattory profession. It is subject to 
Kiidiicu and unlooked-for bursts of military zeal ; 
it is BO bont npon norvouely assorting itself fit for 
aDytbing; it is from its nature so mtich aki:i to 
pen, ink, and euTelope of a oommon-plaee type ; it 
has such disagreeable methods of gaiTisoning tlic 
most pcstdeulial spots upon tlie oaT'lli, and aban- 
doning to republican bliipttr -nliolc continents 
called colonies; tlioso who shape its destinies are so 
ready to duw;t it against matchlock monarcliB and 
speared soldieiyj while bihib aro folded before 
those oonfliots which chaDgethe past and future of 
the centuries i all those consideratiouB go a groat 
way towards making tho profcEsion of arms, on 
paper, at any time an anomaly. 

But when there was also present to the memory 
of one who thus regarded the new order of mili- 
tary life, the great aolitudea, the inland oceans, 
the dosolatj) wilds, the gloomy foreata of a far- 
away land, through which his {ormer wanderings 
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had eorried him; when thought re-HOu^ht ng.iin 
those vast regions of fliLi ojcth wln-tv rs'iiuii? 
has gTOTen her image in clinraclora no colossal, 
that man aeema to move bIowI; amidat an ocean 
frozen rigid by lapse of time, frozen into those 
things we name monntains, rivera, prairies, forests ; 
man a mere speck, powerless bo &r to mark bis 
presence, in blur of smoke, in noiso of city, in 
olasli of crank, or whirl of wliecl: when these 
things came back in pittiireri liiiK^hLil by the ^oft 
colooTB Memory loves to limn witli, the™ wore not 
wanting dull proisBsional outlooks and dearth 
of service to torn the footsteps gladlj into the old 
redone agmn, there to traoe new paths through 
Ibe almost eihanstlsas waste which lies botweon 
the lonely prairies of the Saskatchewan and the icy 
oceans of t^e North. 

What shall ws call this land to those who follow 
na into ite depths ? 

It has praines, forests. mouotainB. barren 
wastes, and nvers: nvera whoso aingle Jengthsi 
roll through twice .1 thonsanii niilos of sliore- 
L 1 p II I n I f 

no 1 tl t t 1 t, e It El 

the Jim verge of the ever-shilling horinon : moi.n- 
f t b) I [ (1 ghc r » r J 

npsU! tl nljg lark n a 

region halt as large na Europe : stenle. treeless 
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vMb wliose 40D.OOO squa.re miles lie spread in 
awful desolntioD. How sliali it all bo called ? 

In snmmer, a land of sound, a land echoing 
■with the voicoa of birds, tiie npple of ninning 
waior. the mournful muaio of the waving prne- 
bmnch; in winier. a land of sQeoce. a land 
hualied to its inmost depths by the weight of ice. 
th 1 k U w tl t f 

merdi,.., cM~ks nv..,-.. glimineriiig i„ 

tl 111 [ I 1 I \ \ 

its still forests rismg weird and spoctral ugamat thn 
Aorora-bghttid horizon ; its uotea of bird or broalc 
hushed as if in death; its nights so still that the 
moTiog Btreamere aorOBs the northern sties seem to 
carry to the ear a sense of sound, so motionless 
aroirnd, above, below, lies all other visible natnro. 

If then we call tins region the hmd of stillniiss. 
diat name will coiivoy more justly than any othor 
the impress most strongly sttimped npon Ihe 
winter's scene. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

VoyrisT ivi«i< FrimnoBi.— Tho Anmrlan liannger. — " Homo, 
Sweet Home." 

It iras juat time to li'avc London. Tlie elm-treca 
in the parks wore IjcgiiiTiing- to put forth tbcir 
earliest and greenest leaves ; innumerable people 
were flocking into toivn because custom ordained 
that the countrj must be quitted wten tlio spring 
is at its fines6; as thou gli the odour of primroses 
had something; pestilnitial alioiit it. Hud aiij- 
tlihii; hi the sli;ipL' of viak't.; cxcopt violet powdei' 

Yoiitliful cosmopolites with waxed moustaehes 
had apparently douided to oompromiae with the 
spring, and to atone for their ahaDdoDment of tho 
country by making a miniature flower-garden of 

their button-holeii. It ivas tho Inst day of April, 

edge of the gi'e.it sub-Ai'ctic forest, my winter hut 
had to ho hown and buiit from tiie pine-logs of 
the far-distant Saskatchowan. 

In the saloon or on the after-deok of a Cunard 
Bt«araBliip BtQering nest, one seee perhaps more of 



America'a louDging class than can be met with on 
any other spot in the world ; the olass is a limited 
one, m fiict it may be a matter of dispute, whether 
the pure and simple lounger, aa we know him in 
Piccadilly or Pall Mai), is to be found in the New 
World ; but a throe, or ais, or twelTO months' 
visit to Europe haa sufficiently doTolopcd the 
dormant mstmcta of the dasEi in the Neiv York 
or Boston man of buginesB, to givL' colour to tlic 
Msmnptioii that Ooltimhia possesses ^i. loiiugcr. 

It is possible that he is a louoger ouly for 
the moment. That one glimpse of Bunker, ouo 
echo of Wall Stroot, will utterly lianish for ever 
the semblance of lounging; but for tbc present 
the Great Pyramid minus Bunker'a Hill, tlie 
Oorao mmtM Wall Street, have done Romctbiug' 
towards stamping him with the air and mnnnor 
of the idler. Por the moment he sips his coffee, 
or throws bia cifrar-erd overboard, with a linlf- 
tlioughtful. half-i?<tsJ air : for the moment tie has 
discovered that the sun does not rise and set 
eiolusively m the United States, and that thcro 
were just a few ahreds and patchea of history 
m the world pnor to the declaration of American 
independence : still, when the big ship baa steamed 
OIL into tlie shallow waters which narrow into 
Sandy Hook or Plymouth Somid, and the broad 
panorama twixt Long Island and Ststen, or 



I'lymouU] and Naliaut opens on the view, the old 
feeling comes back tiiih the old scenes again. 

" Sir, tho Bay of New York olosely reBerables 
t.lie Bay of Naples." There is not Uie slightest 
11S0 in telling him thnt it ia quite as like the Bey 
of Tunis, or the Hospodar of Bulgaria — so we let 

" There, sir, is Bunker's Hill." 

"Ah, indeed 1" drawled a genuine British 
loungsr, with that superb ignorance only to be 
attained after generations of atndy, as bo quietly 
scanned the ridge through hia lazily- iirmnged eye- 
glass, " Bunker — who was Bunker ? and what 
did ho ao on his UU?" 

Yet, ere wo hasten away to the North, another 
word anent our cousin. These things are, after 
all, the esceptjon; the temptation to tell a good 
atoiy, or what we may di^eni such, must not blind 
us to the truth; the other side ot the question 
must not be forgottt-n. An English traveller in 
America will have so much to thank Americini 
travel for thnt he ean well afford to smile nt such 
things. 

It was an American who painted lor us tlif 
last Goenea of Mooriab history, with a colouring as 
briUioQt as that which the Hall of the Lions could 
boast of itt the old de^B of Grenada's glory. To-day 
an American dwelling in Borne reoallB for ns in 



marble tlie fierce ToluptuouB beaut; of tbo Bgjp- 
tisa Queen. Another oatohee the colooring of 
Clauds, in liis " Twilight in the VnHenMBO." 
And if, as I have eouewhere heard, it ia to the 
writer of tiie ballad-song that true poetic famo 
belongs, diat song which l.-i hu:ird ni lo}it'ly camp- 
fireH, Thioh is snng by s^ilor^t ut the wheel as the 
oanvaa- clouded jbip reels on under the midnight 
gloom tbrough the tumbling seas, — the song 
which has reached Hie heart of a nation, and lives 
for ever in the memorj of a people, — then let ns 
remember, when we listen to those wondroos 
notas on. whoso wiuga float tho simple words, 
" Be it ever so humble, there is no place like 
homoi" let uH remember the land whoso memory 
oaQed them forth from the heart of an American 

And now we must away. 
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THE WILD Bonrn lANr. 



COArTKR HI, 

— SmmI Sociolies^An Old FriuiZ— " Pony " Iha*^. 

Tbe iong, hot, dustj American Bummer waa 
drawing to a, close. The sand'flj bad had his 
time, the black-flj had run hia round, the mosquito 
liad nesTljf bitten Hmself to death, and during 
that operation had rendered existence nnbearablo 
to aeveral millions of the human race. The quiet 
tranquil foU-time had followed the lierce wasting 
Hummor, and all nature seemed to rest and bask 
in the mellow radiance of September. 

In old IaIgb, written I know not hy whom, but 
read ebiofly by youthful eyes, we are told of those 
who seek tbroufrh lands infested by goblina and 
demons, lij monslrous nnd iincoiitli forms of man 
and bfast, for somt- f.ur miliri oC rest and li:,]>pi- 
neas. lie ivbo to-day would seek the great 
Bolitudes of North America most pass through a 
Bomewhat dinilBr ordeal. 

CivilizattoD, or what we term such, rolls with 



qiieer strides across the American continent. Far 
in advamw of &e last real dty lies a land of 
terrible emtgerj, a desolate lealm in wbioh nif- 
fianiam and rowdjiBm hold svaj. Here, in an 
oxpanErion wMoh ia erer shifling, over moving 
vest and ntuiitt.nest) stand oongregated tbs em- 
Ueers of tie Now "World, — the dktyj, the gambler, 
the Fowdf, the Baloon-teeper, the bameter, the 
mnrderer. 

- To oiriUie a new land is the eaneet of tasks 
if we hut set about it after the American 
model. Here ia the recipe. Given a, realm from 
which the red man has been bamshod, trickod, 
shot, or hunted out; from which the bison and 
elk have been chased; a lonely, tenantless land, 
with some great river Sowing m long winding 
reaches silently through its vast plains and 
mountain gorges : here. then, is wbnt you have 

Place on the river a steamboat oE the nidest 
oonBtruotion. Wierevor tho banks nro easy of 
ascent, or whero a smaller stream seeks the mam 
river, biLild a drinkiiig-liousc of roiigli-liewn logBj 
let tho narao of God be used only in bliiBphemy, 
and language be a medium for tlie conveyance of 
omBBs. Call a hill a " bluff," a valley a " goloh," 
a fire-fly a "lighting bug," a man a " cuss," three 
shanties a " city." Let every man chew when he 
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isn't smokmg, and sph wlion be isn't asleep ; and 
then — whan balf a dozen persons have came to 
-violent ends — when killing has literally become 
" no murdBr" — your new land will be thoroughly 
civilized. 

Poor, wild man of the West I scalper, n-iir- 
raider, savage dweller in woods and on jirairies ; 
believer in manitous and dream-omens, pninttd 
and Bagle-featliBred ; crafty, steoltliy, and trt'nclicr- 
ons to foe, utterly hopeless to the iiiaii-tamor ; this 
is the atafo of thmgs which supplants thy savagery. 
This is civilization as it comes to thee from the 
East. Whenever thy -wandering bands roam in 
from tbo great West, UiiB is the eight they Bse in 
lands but lately their own. 

J know not how it is, but in w3d glen or lonely 
prurie, amidst races whose -very names are sup- 
posed to be synonymous with all that is -wild, law- 
less, or barbarous, I have known mnny a bond of 
sympathy, many a hnk 'twiict their lives and mino 
own. Nay, when man has been far distant, and 
nought imt the lono spaces lay around rae, and the 
gaunt pine-tree stretched its amis athwart the icy 
sky, I have felt compaiiioii;'hi[j and friendship for 
tho very dogs that drew my load; but for this 
band of civiUzers, for these brutal pioneers of 
Aoglo-Amwioon freedom, in thor many stages 
between imblaokened boots and diamond breasts 
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pins, I have felt nothing but loathing and dis- 
gust. 

It iras lats in the montb o£ September, 1872, 
when, after a nnumer of travel in Canada end the 
United States, I drew near the banks of the Hed 
ffiyer of the North. Two yenra had worked many 
changes in scene and eociet;; a railroad had 
reached the river; a " citj " stood on the spot 
where, during a formwrisit, a midnight storm had 
bnrat npon me in. the then mttsnanted prairie. 
Three steHinboats rolled the muddy tide of the 
winding river before their bluff, iU-shapen bows. 
Gambling-houses and drink ing-salooiis, made of 
boards and brown paper, crowik'd the black, mud- 
soaked strcota. A stage-coach ran north to Fort 
Garry 250 miles, and along the track rowdjiam 
was rampant. Horac-etualing was prevalent, and 
in the " city " just alluded to two murderers 
walked quietly at large. In fine, the land which 
borders tlio Hed River, Minnosottt, and Dakota, 
hjul been tliorou^lily riviUzcd. 

But civil iKiitidn linil iverkcd its way even deeper 
into the Nortli-wisl , Tlie place formLTly known 
BS Fort Garry li^Ld eiviilKcd iijt« tlie slii>rti'r deno- 
mination of " GaiTj ;" tlio praii-io round tlio Fort 

bad comer lots which sold for more hundreds of 
dollars than thery possessed fnntage-feet ; and 
sociefj was divided in opinion as to irheUier the 



Bole vinoL called forth t) 



in the new provmce of Jlamioba, ana an oieotion 
for membera of ParliBiiieDt had luat been oon- 
oluded. Of this tmunpli of modem liber^ over 
primeval taragerv. it is BnSoienI) to saj. that the 
great principle of freedom of election had b«en 
fullj riadicated hv a lai^ boAv of upright 
□itizens, who. id the freeet and moat independent 
manner, had forcibly poBBeaaed themselves of tiie 
poll-books, and then fired a volicv from revolvers, 
or, in the language of the land, ■- cmpiied tiieir 



right citizens, who hud thtj ti^nicntv to (lifFcr inth 
than to 
It 

persons worn lo do arrostcu for mi3 outburst of 
constitutional patnotism. but anv proceeding so 
OBloulatcd to repress the mdividnal independence 
of the citizen would have boon ntterlv subversive 



of all 



and were uoing prosperously. 
George's SooMty and a ot. Jii 
and, I think, also a St. Fatni;K 
deed the memorv of theso ea 
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be bold m considerable reputation in the New 
"World. Aocordmg to the prospeotos and pro- 
gramme ef these Booetias, charity appears to 
be the Tital prmciple of each association: sick 
Scotolimen. omigratiof; En^lisb. and indigent 
Jrisli. ivcic ;iU i-cqiiested to come forward iind 
clniin rohcf at tbe bands of tlio irealtliicr sons of 
St. Andrew. St. Geoif;c. ujid Ht. I'l.fiick. Cliiu-itj. 
which is said to begin at liome. iiw] wliidi. :il:is ! 
too frequently ends tliL-rc ahu. liunn? tlma imd 
its commencement in tlie Itomc eircle. sooiul'J de- 
termined to obaervo all bome-liko institutions : 
and the nunnn l dmnor was of necessity a ver^ 
important item in the transactions of each society. 
In i ed t w n I 1 Hi 1 t fi 1 1 1 1 
n h J 1 li 11 

f CI I II M f 

a' that. " and those other peculiar ouatoms of the 
CtdtJC race, carried out with better effect than in 
tue meeting wmou annuaji; gatnera to do justice 
to the memory of tbo Apostle of tbo Picta in the 
New Workl. 

then; was one thing Hill i[in:li:i[i{;<-'d on the couiiiies 
of tlie Red River. CIo.to to tbo stream, at tbe 
place known as the Point of IVoga, an old friend 
metme irilb many tokens of reoognition. A triad 
companion was he through many long days of 
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wintry travel. There, as fivsli ainl hearty ns 
when I hail parlc-l ffom l-.iiii two yr;irs liefoi-,-, 
Stood Ccrf-volo, tho Esquimaux dog ivho had 
led my train from Cumberland, on tlie Lower 
Saskatchewan, across the ice of tho great lakes. 
Of &a four dogs ha alone remauied. Two yoars is 
a long time in the liEe of any dog, but still a 
longer period in that of a hauUng-dog; and Ccrf- 
Tola'a oomradea of that date, Mnsk^mote, Cari- 
boo, and Tigre had gone tOie way of all earthlj' 
things. 

To become the owner of this old friend again, 
and of hia new companions ^tanker and Fony, 
was n work of necessity ; and I quitted tho 
Point of Fi-ogs by tho stoaraboitt " Bt-'lhli k " ivltli 
three hauling-dogs in tiiy pn.^?c>^i(in. Sli'ong 

deop-cheafed ; with ears pointed forward and tail 
oloae curled over hia brood book, Cerf-vola etiU 
stood the picture of an Esquimaux. 

Of the other two doga. Pony was a half-breed, 

and Kpankfr, sharp, keen, and restless, was Hko 

nunl gUHir<!i;in of his youtb bud despoiled him of 
the greater part of hia tail, and by doing bo had 
Qot a little detraotod from his personal appear- 
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As tixeao three aDimals will bo mv c 
compamons during manv montlis. through menv 
long le^uea of ice and snow. I h&va here eketehed 
their outward semblance with some care. Giti- 
lizfition anu a Btoamooat appeared to n^co but 
poorly iviiii mv new fnends. bpaiiker, failing m 
mnkiiiir rii:i iriTti itniiiiuiiniii.o iiih oivii iwi'k. i.iir'iiuii 
all Ilia aiieniion towards freeing liis companiou. and 
after a deal of toil he succeeded in gnawing 
Pony looso. This notablo instanco of canine 
abnegation (in which supporters of tbo Darwinian 
theorv mil itlsiiv iwiiL-riFW T.nii i'<i|iiii>i'i iiiir iinii 



mirof tlio dog 
; uiomentarr 
m shore and 



It was it wila, tompcsiuc 
swept the waters of the Bed . 
the steamboat was forceii t- 



the Btorm; water heaved m ink; darkness. How 
was the captnro to be effected ? 
As I stood on the lower dqok of the steamboat. 
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poncloring how to cross the dark river, a man 
[luildloil a small skiff doae to the boat's Bide. 
" WiW yon l>c good onou^ to pat mo octobb the 
river?" I aBked. 

"I've no darned tuna to lose a nigll like this," 
he answered, " ljut if you want to cross jmap in." 
The lantern which he carried showed the skiff to 
bo hBlf-fiUcd with water, but the ohflnco was too 
good to be lost. I aprang in, and wo shot away 
over tlie rougli river. Kneeling in the bottom of 
the boat I held tlio lantern aloft, wliilo my gruff 
comrade paddled hanl. At last wo toiiehed the 
shore j olambering up tlie wet, slippery bn-nk, I lield 
the light amidet tlie forest ; there, not twenty paces 
distant, BtjDod Pony. 

" Pony, poor fellow, good dog, coma, Pony, cess, 
cesa, poor oH boy." Alas 1 all tlio alluring dog- 
isms by which wo usually attract tlie animal were 
now utterly uHolosa, and the more I cried "Hero, 
here," the more the wretch went there, there. 
Meanwhile my boating friend grew impatient; I 
could hear hira above the storm shouting and 
curiting at mo with great volubility : so I made my 
way back to the shore, gave him bis lantern, and 
went back into tho forest, while he shot out into 
the darkness of the river. 

Every now and again I heard tho brute Pony 
dose to me in the brushwood. For some time I 
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wandered on; auddotily a light glimmered tliroiigli 
the iver nw- ; iippi'oaching the light I fonnd it to 
iiisiiL' fniiii Indiiiii wigwam, and at my Bummons 
two or three linlf-clod oreatm«3 came out. There 
was a dog lost in the iroods, ironld thej get lights 
and help me to catch him f a doUar woiild be tlie 
reward. The dollar threw a new light upon the 
matter. Burning brands were matantly broughl 
forth from the wigwam firo, but with little result; 
the vagabond Pony, now utterly ecarod out of 
bU semblance of dog wit, sought safety in tho 
deepest recesses o£ the fDrest, from whence ho 
ponrad forth bowls into the night. I returned tc 
the river, and with tho aid of my wigwam 
friends regained the eteainboat. Half an hour 
lator tbe man on watch saw n dai'k object swim- 
ming around tbo boat; it was the lost dog. Cerf' 
Tola, tied in the rfun oa a lure, had continned 
to howl witbont intenaissioii, and the vagrant 
Pony had evidently come to de oonolnsion 
that there were worse places on. a wet autumnal 
night than the warm deck of the steamboat 
" Selkirk." 

In the eariiost days of October all pliasos of 
civiliiation wero pa,=st(l wilh little regret; and at 
the Sat Creek-, uvav l!ie southern shore of Lake 
Manitoba, I bid L'DDd-tiu' to society. The party 
was a small one — a member of the Imperial Logis- 
0 2 
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laturo, well known in Ireland, now «i roule to get 
a glimpse of tlie great aolitudes ere vinter had 
closed in, his seirant, mine own, five horses, and 
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CHAPTER rv. 

Tba wndBtneH.— A SnoBot-Sceno.— A whilo earagij.— Corf- 
Tola ths nntirEng.— Doggenl tot > Sc^— The HUI of ths 
Volrtrina. — Tba Indiin Pindiss, — I plu a SuiprlM.: — 
BiscnitimndVBtsr. 

It wDS the 4th of October, bright withtbe warmth of 
tho fading sumroor — that quiet glow whicli lingers 
over the face of nature, like the liectio flush upon 
a dying beautj, ere tho wiiiti7 storma como to 

kiu. 

Small and inaignificant, tihe Muak-Bab Creek 
flowa on towards Lake Manitoba amidst bordering 

thickets of oak aod elm trees. On each sids, a 
pinirie just beginning to yellow under the breath 
of tho cold night wind ; behind, towarSs the east, 
a few far-scdtfored log-hooses smoke, and a trace 
of hnabandry ; the advnoced works of that aimj 
whose pear-guard roaches to the Vistula; before, 
towards the west, the aun going down over the 
groat silent wildemesa. How difficult to realize 
it I How feeble are our minds to gange ita 
depths I 



He who ndes for montlia tUrougli tho vast floli- 
tudoa scea during tlio lioure of I113 dadj truvul an 
■unbroken panorama of UiRtanct;. The aeasona 
come and go : grass grows and flowora die ; tho 
flw loaps with tiger bounds aloncr tbo earth ; tho 
snow lies still and quiet ov«r hill and hiko : tho 
rivers rise and foil, but tho rigid features of tho 
wildorncsa rest unchanged. Lonelv. Bilent. and 
i,r,],.,.MV(. ; h..,.ille^s of man. aeneon. or timo. tbo 
woiglit of tlio Iiibnito socine to brood over ifc. 
Onco ouly m tho hours of day and nigfat a moment 
oomes when this unpassire veil is drawn from 
ita featnras, and Ota eye of the wanderer oatobea a 
glimpse of the Bnnken soul of tbe wildemesB ; it 
is tho moment which f ollown tho sansot ; thou a 
deeper stillnesB efeals over Ibo oailb, colours of 
wondrous hue rise and p|>ivi\il iilong llio western 
horizon. In a deep ecb of emerald and orange of 
fifty shades, mingled and interwoven togtiher, 
rose-coloured isles float onohorad to great golden 
threads ; wliile, far awaj, seemingly beyond and 
above all, one broad fT^isb of orinii:on light, tho 
parting sun's last gift, inlilrns npiv^irds lo the 
mnith. And then, when en rv nioim nt livings ;i 
cbange, and the night gatlu;t'.^ clonor to tho earth, 
and some wavelees, nameless lake glimmers in un- 
cert^ sliore-line and in Bbadov of inverted Iiill- 
top; ffhen a light that seems bom of another world 
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(bo weirdly (iistant is it from ours) lingera alOug 
the western sky, tLi-ii }i;iri^'iiig like a lamp aver 
the tomb of the iiiin, tlio E^■e[ling Star glBBHiB out 
upon the darkening wilderness. 

It ma; bo only a fancy, a conceit bred from 
lonelineEa and long vraudering, bub at snoh 
timea the great solitude baa Beemed to me to 
open ita aonl, and tliat in its ili'ptlis I read its 
secrets. 

Ten days dawned and liii d; tii.' .M.mv^Li.-^ Boia, 
the Sand Bidgea, western sboro of an older world's 
umnense lakOf the Pino Creek) the far-stretching 
hiUa of the Little Saskatcbewsn rose, drew near, 
and faded behind na. A wild, odd stonn swept 
down from the north, and, raging a day and a 
niglit, tore the yellow lesTes from the poplar 
tliickcta, and scared the wQd fowl far aonthward 
to a wamer borne. 

Late on the lOth of October we readied the 
Hudson's Compai^a post of Bearer Creek, 
the western limit to the travels of my friend. 
Ilprc, nffor n ?=tiiv of three days and a feast of 
roii-.tcd i.'LuvLi-, v. t' p.irted; he to ratnm to KiIlBr< 
my, St. !^i^plit^:i'H, :md Denominational Sduoation 
— a now name for tho old feud betwera those great 
patriot armies, the Ins and the Ouli ; I to sedc 
the lonely lands where, &r bqrond the distant 
Saekatohewan, the great TTnobt^ali, parent of 



0, atill mightier stroaiii, io1!m tlii-migli remote 
lakes and whisperi!!-; pii.i m .i .lU r.j lo llie Polar 

With one man, threo lioi'fiod and thii.'e dogs, and 
all those requisites of food, arms, and raiment, 
^th whioh A former journej hod tamiliBrized me, 
I started on tha 14th of October bound for the 
North-weat. I was vii-tiiiillv -Aim'-, my com- 
panion was a hlilf-bm'd t,il,(.TL ;v. fl ii'HJf.' from tliu 
wigwam, at the sceiic nF ilc^' i'lmy'.s mid- 

nigtit escapade on the Ked Kivcr. Clinnco lind on 
this oooasioil proved a failnre, and the man had 
alKsadj shown many STmptoma of wortUeasneaa. 
He had served aa a soldier in an American corps 
raised by a certain Hatch, to linld in clieuk ttiu 
SLoux aEler the liiii^^i'fi.^io of Mluiifsefa in lm2. 
A raid made by nine troopers of this corps, against, 
an Indian fent occupied hy earns doien women 
and ehildien, appeaia to have been the most note- 
worthy event in the histoty of Hatoh'a BattoHon. 
Having surrounded the wigwam in the iiight, these 
cowards tibot the miserable imnatas, then scalping 
:iiid imitilaiijig their bodies they retnmed to thrir 
comrades, bi;ar!ng the gory scalp-looks as trophies 
of their prowess. 

Hatch is said to Lave at once forwarded to 
Washington a despatch, announcing " a decisive 
Tictory over the Siour by the troops under his 



conntacd." But a dorkor BDquol to the talo muEt 
remain in shadow, for, if the Btoiy told to a Sreton 
nusaiouarf rests on a base of trut^, tlie hiatoiy 
of human guilt may bo Boarched m Tain for a 
pamlltl of atroiiity. 

I had otiicr compflinons besidoa this ci-devant 
trooper, of a far more eongomal nature, to share 
toy spare time wich. A good dog is ao much a 
nobleF beast than an mdifleraat man that one 
sometimea g^adlj ezohanges the Booiely of one far 
that of the other. 

A jrreiit Fi-ciich writer has told lis that animals 
B(iT put no I'iirtli t-i slum- us the fvil fffccls of 
paiiioiia run Hot and iineln'cketi. But it seems to 
me tliat the itverso would bo closer to tlie truth. 
The humanity nhioh Napoleon deemed a dc^ 
tanght to man on Bassino'H batlJe-fiald is not the 
only virtue we can leam from that lower world 
which is bound to us by such close ties, and yet 
lies so strangely ajiart froni us, Bci lli^it iis it may, 
a man can Btldoni fuel alony if he Inis a, dog to sharo 
Us supper, to stretch near him under the starlight, 
to answer him with tMUwag, or glance of eje, or 
prick of ear. 

Day after day Oorf.yola and his oomradsB hrottad 
on in all the freedom nhicli Bammer and autnmn 
give to the great dog family in tlie north. Now 
chasing a badger, who inTariably popped into hia 
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burrow in timo to savo Lis akin ; nmv Ronding q 
pack of prairie grouiit' lli iiij; tVui:i llio luiiL' ; 
now wading bruuKt-di.'C|j indi :i Li'i^i: vvlu'iii :l few 
wild ducka still lingered, loath to quit thuir aum- 

Of sH dogs I have kaavtx Cerf-volo poa- 

Bessed tho largest Bhare of taot. He norer bmght 
B, pitclic<l battlo, yet no dog dared dispute his 
Biipreniacv. Other dogs liiid t^i maintain their 
leiidtrdliip bj many a deadly conflict, but lio 
quiotly aaaumod it, and invariably liis assumption 
was lefb unohallengod; nay, even upon his arrivBl 
Bt some Eudaon Bay fort, some plaoe wherein be 
had never before set foot, lie was wonttoinstaiiitly 
appoint himself director-general of all the Com- 
pany's dogs, whose days from earliest pnppyhood 
had been passed wi(hin the palisades. I ha<ro 
often watched him at this work, and marrellod by 
what mysterious power he held his sway. I have 
seen two or thrco largo dogs flco before a oonple of 
bounds merely made by him in Ihoir direction, 
while ft certain will-aomc-onc-hold-me-hack ? kind 
of loot pervaded ins face, as though lie was only 
prevented from rcrnhng his cnumy into small 
pieces by tlic rcatraming influence which tho 
surface of the ground exercisid upon his 
hifiM. 

His great weight no doubt carried roapoot with 
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it. At tho lay.y timo ot the jcar he we%hed nearly 
100 pounds, and his size ivus in no way diroiiiialiod 
by the immtnse coat of hair and fine fur which en- 
vebped him. Had Sir Boylo Roche known this 
do{[ he would not have givon to a bird alouo tho 
fiUHiltf of being in two places at once, for no mor- 
tal eye could moasuro the intcrra! bctirccn Ccrf- 
vola's demoliahmont o£ two pieces of dog-meat, or 
Peinmican, flung iu dlQi/i-ont directions n,t the aamo 
moment. 

Thus we journeyed on. Sometimes whou tiio 
sheen of a lake euggestod the eveuing camp, whilo 
yet the sun was above the horizon, my three 
friends would accompany me on a ramble tIuT)ugh 
the thioket-linad hills. At such times, had any 
Indiau watched from sedgy shore oi bordering 
willow copae the solitary wanderer who, with dogs 
following close, treaded the lonely lake shore, ho 
UMiilil hnvi' priilt^Lhly fiinii'd lo his brethren a 

would havo nverrod tliat he had hoard a white man 
talking to a big, bushy-tailed dog, samewhero 
auudst the Touobwood ^iUs, and singing to him 
a "great medicine song" when tbo sun went 

And if now wo reproduce for tho reader tlio 
medicine song which tho white man strung 
together for his bushy-tnilod dog, wo may perhaps 



forestoll some critic's verdict by prelixiDg to it 
tho BiDgularlj appropriate titlo of 



DOGGEREL. 

And ao, old ftieod, wo no met ■gntD, auDpuiIaiA etill (0 bOj 
Aenui (he vaves ordrlfUiI now, uro« tbe pnlrie «>. 
AguD we'll trad the illent bhe, the Dwell tWHUR Ihe tea, 
Bencftth the Baow-enwn^d umbre pine well bnUd our camp 

And loDg before Ihe toy diiwv, wliile hoili'd all nataro lio. 
And Wffitd Hill wan tlw white ligbti Saab ocron the nortlieni 
ikiCBi 

Th7 place, u In pait dsje thon'Ii U-Vk, H^<^ 1'wI:t ot the train, 
Toiteer nstil Ibeilan die uiitaliow tli<> du-hv iilnin ; 
Then no, Ihro" gpaee by wooii ami hill, ueiiiI ihi; ivlDlry day 
In palo gleams o'or iba Biioiv-cap[vd riilgu Ijns nom lUelf 

Ami twiliglit hUh IIS scol; llie lirake, whero miilal ibn pings 

Tlie Urc glcnm befuro lis, the stars will glimmer o'er. 
There itrotcb'd upon the snow-drift, bfSm, the pine log's 

Thj maatet'e coach and nipper with wdcome Ibon wilt ebare. 
To rest, miheg gome pnwling wolf should keep thee watdnil 
•till. 

While lonely Ihronj^ the midnight nnnds hia wnil npon tho 
bltl. 

And when lbs storm raven aronDd, and thlok and blinding 

Comeg whirling in wild eddiM aronnd, above, betow ( 

Still all nnmoml Ihoo'lt keep thy t>M« « manlfaiiy aa when 

Tby malohleas mottle Gret I (Hod fai lono Faaqnia's glen. 



Tbj belli will foei llie echoes, 1on<; buiigoriog for n eomi. 
Old <Iog, tho7 uj lliua liul bo life bejoad tbis wrih of aun, 
Tlial loil ncd Inilh give llico no place omldaC Elfsisa bmiora. 
All ucll, b'ed bo, I Inok fur thee whee all our danger^ put, 
Tiial on icnie biarlb-nig, fur ul lieme, Ihou'lt real Ih; Ihulis nt 

A long diatnnco of rolling plain, of lulls fringed 
with thickets, of troQk'aa waste, and lakes sjii'ead- 
i!ig into iiiifieeii declivities, stretclies out be- 
tneoii the yii'Appello and Bnskatoliowan rlvors. 
Roamed over by but fow baiidd of Indians, and 
almost bereft of tbe larger kind of game, ivlioso 
bleached bones cover it thioklv, tins expauso 
lies in unbroken solitude for moi'e tlinn tlirce 
hnndred milea. Through it the great trai! to the 
north lajB it» long, winding course j but no other 
trace of man is to be found; and over lako and 
thicket, hill rtiid ivnsto, broods the loneliness of 
tin. 

lh,o.'it r.^riimis field of Indian fighfc. in tho 

old days whco (jrecH and ABBincboino strove for 
mastety. Now it has almost lost the tradition of 
battle, but now and agiun a bill-top or a river- 
course, whose French or English name faintly 



echoes the Indian meaning, tells to the traveller 
irho corea to look belotr the mr&ce eome atoiy 
of fight in bjgone tunes. 

The hiU of the TVolvenne and the lonelj 
Spathanaw Watohi have witnosaod many a deed 
of Indiuu dai-iiig :iiid Iiidiari jici-fulj- iii Jnys nob 
long passed away, but these deeds aru now for- 
gotten, for the trader as ho unyokes hia horses at 
their base, and kindles his evening Qre, little reoka 
of such things, and h^ls the hill-top only as a 
landmark on Ms solitary road. 

Alone in a vast waste the Spathanaw Watchi 
lifts his head, thickets and lakes ore at his base, 
a lonely gravo at top, around four hundred mileB 
of horizon, a yiew so vast that endless space 
seems for oneo to find embodimeTiti, iind at a 
single glance the eye is B;itiiitcd with iiiimeusity. 
There ia no mountain range to come up across 
the sl^-line, no river to la; its glistemng folds 
along the middle distance, no dark forest to ^ve 
shade to for^ronnd or to fringe perspective, no 
speck of life, no track of man, nothing but the 
wilderness. Reduced thus to its own naketiness, 
space stands forth with idmost ten-ihlo grandeur. 
One is Bnddenlf brought foco to face with that 
enigma which we try to comprehend by giving to 
it the Dames of endlcssj intenninsble, meaaureleaa i 
that dark inanity vhicli broods upon a waste of 
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moorland at dusk, and in, wliicli fancy bccs tho 
apeotral and tho ebadowf . 

Yet in tbia viev from the Spatbanaw there is 
nothing dimly soen; the eje travols to the farthest 
diatiinec without one effort of vision, am!, reaching 
thvAv. ,v..h: iirilii.'J bv loiiL- As lh<' 

traveller looks iit this wonderful view he atauda by 
the grave of an Indian, and he sees aroimd him 
for four hundred miles &e Indian Paradise. It 
was from aoeuee snoh as this, vhen the spring 
had covered them with greensward, and the wild 
herds darkened them hv tlicir m^Tiada. that tho 
shadowy scnao of n lik' IjlvoihI lln' tomb took 
shape and form in tlie Ue.i .tiim's iiiii;.!. 

It was the 25th of Oct^bor when I once more 
drew near to tne cmqul aasKauuiewan. 

AmidBt ita high mmdad banks the broad rtrer 
rrppbd hrightlj doog, as yet showing no trace of 
tliat winter now so dose at hand. Two yenra 
b^ore, ail but a few dajrs, I had rtvirlM'rl llii.^ n^Lme 
river,theii shored by dense masses of ico ; imd now, 
as I looked from the southon shore, tho eye had 
no little di£Goi]l^ io. troeing throogh the lingering 
foliage of the sommertbe former pmnt of passage, 
where on the cold NOTembermoTuingmyfaTourite 
horse had gone down beneath the ice-locked river. 

Grossing to the sonthem shore I turned east- 
ward through a rich undulating land, and riding 



11) (lay reached tiie little mission Btatiou 
Albert, miilwav bptwpcn tlio Heil Rivor 



former 
; twolwse 

(J Ihis lipot, 
ildK'wan," 




jJonce during the early winter. 



The oycning of tho 28tli of October found 
mo pusliinf,' liiLsHly throng], n biwd belt of 

tiOD ; bejond this l>elt of trees tlio cdimlrj opttTicii 
out, but, as it finallj narrowed to tho point of 
confluence, fJie dark pine.ehutips, outliers of the 

3onso Northern Forest, nguin rose into view. "With 

these fesituros a piui'ioA^^ vi-iit liail inade me ac- 

ull day had been ceaseless, aotlled down with dark- 
ness into a. still heavier torrent. As we emerged 
from Hie pines my ba^age-cait suddenly broke 
down, and there only remained tho alternative of 
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ciimpiiig by tlie Bcere oE tliu disaatei'. or piislimg 
on for the river junction on foot. 
Uiifortuna 

walking in upon iny fnends. housed in the deptlia 
of tho wildprnoaa. amidst the mid rain-atorm of 
the night, proved too stroDg a temptation: and 
liaving aocurod the cart OS bo»t wo coiild againat 
weather and wolvea. wo act out into tho darkness. 
For more than an hour wg walked hard through 
undulating ground intermixed with swamps and 
hDaver dams, uuiil at length tlie land began l^> 
decline percepiiuiy. 

Doaeonding thus for nearly a milo wo oamo sud- 
denly upon 3 large, quick-running river, whoao 
watora chafed with aullen noiao against boulder- 
lined shores, and hissed under the wild beating of 
the rain. With cautioiis steps wo groped our 
way to the edge and cast a dry branch into tho 
flood ; it floated towards the left ; tho river, then, 
must bf! the South Siiskiitcliewan. Was the junc- 
tion of this river with tho northcni brunch yet 
distant? or was it close l^^ hand ? foi' if it waw 
near, then my home was near too. 

Making our way along tho shore ne held on fur 
BOme time, until suddenly there rose before us a 
steep bank, at the base of whioh the current ran 
in whirling eddiea. To blimb up a lugli bank on 
onr left, and thns flank this obstacle, next beoama 
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our toil ; boos, we found ourselves in a dense wood 
where innnmorBble Mien bees lay m endless cod- 
funon. For another hour we groped our via.y 
tbrough this labfrinth m a nun attempt to reach 
the upper lerel, until at last, exhausted bj hours 
of useless t«il, wet, hui^y. and bnused, I gave 
the reluctant word to cnmp. 

To caitip, l^■b!lt ii inOfkLT 
blankets oi- niv^-i In^- ~;ivi- o'j 

without 6)(Ri s^ive a hiriw;it^. 1 in^ i^iila nun 
poured dowu tlirougU ImSugs uspoiiB. and sLi^luir 
tliere was uone. Jt wae no easy matter to find a 
dry matoh, but at length a fire was made, and from 
the surrounding wood we dragged dead trees lo 
feed the flamog. There 13 no neci;?5itj to dwell 
upni, \.h_' .liLsi.iablo houra «li I 1 All ^ht 

long the rain liiase.l doivn,ai II i r 

less against its drenching torrents. Towards 
morning we sunk into a deep sleep, lying stretched 
upon the soaking ground. 

At last a fitreak of dawn broke over tho high 
eastern shore, the light struggled tor mastery 
with tho surroundiog darkness and finally pro- 
Tailed, and doBcending to the rivor showed tho 
broad current sweeping on to the north-east. 
Quitting without rcgi'et our cheerless bivouac, 
we climbed with stiff limbs the liigh overhang- 
ing bank, and gained the upper level. Far 
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owaj the lirer atill hold ita courso to ttio north- 
east, deep snnken. 300 feet below the prairie level ; 
ne were still distant from the Forks. 

Betraoing our steps through milea of fallen 
timber we reached the cart, but the morning had 
worn on to midday bef(n« oar long-nished-fbr 
breakfast Bmoked in the kettle. Three hours later 
on, during an evening which had cleared siiffi- 
ciontlj to allow the sun to ghnt through cloud rifts 
on pine forest and prairie, I reached the lofty 
ridgo which overlooks the Forks of tho Saskat- 
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CHAPTBB V. 

Tlie Forks of (ha SnabstcliowBD,— A jterroru Fsnllol.— 
Diplwnilic BuDBling.— IB rraiiils. 

Two hundred and fifly fi'i'l nbnv,! mifri- Irvcl, Uie 
narrow tongue of hmd rirics ovci- the juuction 
of tha two Saakatcben'HH rivers. Eare anil level 
at top, its scarped front deaceads likeanall to the 
xiverB ; bat land-slip and the wear of time Iiare 
esrried down to a lower level tlie loose sand and 
earth of the plateau, an<i thickly cluBtering along 
the northern fiieu, pint's, lilrdi, and poplar shroud 
the stvcp dpswiit. It id dilliciilt to iznngini! a. wilder 
scene than that whiuh lay beneath this projecting 

From north-west and from sonth-west two broad 
rivers roll their wal«ra into one common ohannel, 
two riyera deep furrowed below the prairie level, 
curving in great bonds tliroiigh ti'cc-fringed val- 
leys. Ono river has tiiiveUcd through eight hun- 
dred milea of rich rolling landscape ; the other has 
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run its course of nine liundrod tlirougli waste and 
arid soiitudes ; both have had their sources in 
mountain summits whoro tho nvolancho thundered 
forth to solitude the tidings of their birtli. And 
Iiorp at this point, like two livcp, ■""liieli, coming 
from a distiincc, iire drawn together bv somo mjs- 

forth to know only tho final separation, theso 
nvera roll their ciirreots into one majefitic 
stream, which, sinking into a deep gorge, sweeps 
eastward through unbroken pme forest. As yet 
no steamboat furrows the deep water; no whistle 
breaks tho sleeping echoes of these gnm scarped 
shores ; the winding stream rests m voiceless 
Bohtuiif, and tho siiiiiiner sun goes doivn be- 
yond pilcut riVLT I't'Liclic^. L'lL'niumg upon a virgin 

Standing at, this |unction of the two Saskat- 
chewan nvera, the traveller sees to the north and 
oast the dark ranks of the great sub-Arctic forest, 
while to tho south and west begin the endless 
prairies i)f tlie imihlle continent. It is not a bad 
positum from wliciiL-i; li> chiiict! :u, t\ii; vnst region 
kno F i > tliA r 

"Wlien the fatal error at Saratoga had made 
room for diplomatists of Old and New England, 
and removed the Brbitrament of rebellioii from 
the campEugn to the council, those irho drew od 
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the part of Great Britain the boimdnry-lincs of her 

Oiisly ill the li'e!it_v-chami;('i' lliaii Iiit generals liad 
failed in tlio field, Goograpliical kuowledge appears 
ever to have been deemed Hupeifluoiu to thaae whoae 
buHmega it WBa to shape the destimes of our oolonlal 
dominiona, and if somotUng more tangible than 
report he tnie, it iBHotmnny months Rince the British 
momliprs at a celebrated conference stiircd blimldy 
at each otlmi' when tlic free navigation of a river 
of more than iwo thousand miks in Ungili waB 
mooted at the Council Board. But then, what 
Bt&tesiuaii has leiaure to master such tiiflos as tlio 
existence of the groat river Yukon, amid the moro 
important brain toil of framing rabbit laws, de- 
fining compound lionselioldcrs, and solring other 
equally momentous questiona of our Im|ierial and 
Parochial politics ? However to our subject. When 
in 1783 the great quarrel between Britain and her 
Coloniea was flnallj adjusted, the nordiem boon- 
dary of the TTniled States was to follow tbo 49th 
pnrallel of latitude from the nortli-wcst angle of 
tho L:ikiM.fllic Woods lollie I'lvei- and 
thence down that ii\ei', ki:., Ac. 

Nothing could possiblj havo been more simple, 
a child might comprehend it; but nnfortunatelj it 
fellontin course of time that the 49th parallel was 
one of very oonuderable latitude indeed, not at all 
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a parnllo) of diplomntio rpspectubility, or one that 
could bu doix'iidod oil, for ucLlliLf in one end or 
thi- otlicr coi.l.l it be in,hi«-,l to upproiidi tlio 
north-H-osI: angle of tho Lake of tho Woods or tho 
river MiBBissippi. Bo &11 that sextant, or quad- 
rant, or zamSx telescope oould, the 49l>h paroDel 
would DOt come to terms. 

Doggedly iind dctorminodlj' it kept its own 
courau ; and. nltoriy rognrdlo^'; of big-wig or 

aivo alliance with the Sun and the Pole Star {two 
eqoaUj obstinate and big-wig diBrespeotfol bodies), 
and Btrnck out for itself an iDdependent line. 

Beyond tho Missiaaippi there lay a, vast region, 

ii ri'fiDn wlicri' now millions (soon to bo tens of 
I I ] in iind river Hat llio 

il. Thou it AVQH a 

fjrfat ivdderness. over which tho dusky bison and 
his wilder master roamed, in that fierce freedom 
wbioh civilization ends for ever. 

To the big-wigs at the Council Board this 
regiAn was a myth — a land so far beyond the 
confines of diplomatio geography that its very 
existence was questioned. Not ho to the shrewd 
fioluntor. admiral, auctioneer, general conveyancer, 
and Jack-of.all-trades in one, who guided tho 
foreign policy of tbo United States. 

Unencumbered by the trappings of diplomatio 



tradition, ho saw, vaguely perhaps, but still with 
preBDient knowledge, the empu« whioh it waa 
possible to build m that western -wOd ; and as 
every shiftmg scene in the outside world e pohtios 
called up some new occasion for boimdtuy re- 
arrangement, or treaty rectification, lio grasped 
eagerlj at a fresh foothold, an additional scrap 
of terntory, ra that land which was to liim an 
unborn empire- to ua a half-bcgottcn wilderness. 
LowBiann, purchased from Hapolcon for a tnfle, 
became m his hands a region larger than European 
RuBBia, and the vast water-shed of the Missouri 
passed into the Empiro of the United States. 

Cut off from the Mississippi, isolated from tlie 
Missouri, tho unlucky boundary travcracd an and 
waste until it turinmateil at the Rocky Moun- 

Long before a citiaen of the United States had 
crossed the Klissoun. Canadian explorers had 
reached tho Bocky Mountains and penetrated 

tliroiijtli their lastuosses to tho Pacific: and 
llriti.-^h and C^n.idiaii fur tradiTS had ktowd old in 

If If 1 r T 111 

passed tho ilisaoun. Diseovfrcd by a Bntish 
sailor, expioreu uy uriLisn suDjecia, u, migni wen 
hare been, aupposed that the great region along 
the Faoifio Blope, known to us as Oregon, be- 
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lonspc! muispiitabiv to hnRiana; init at some 



again stiected to carrv acrass uiu Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean, the same record of British 
bungling and Amenoan astntenesE which &b 
Atlantic had -witnessed sixty vears earlier on tlio 

mppjd Cfltun,r\- of tho St. Croix. 

For Ibc pi'ca(.>(,t oiiv busiiKS.-; ]ki only >vitli that 
portion or H^l^i.^il tcrrilorj- ea;;! of llic Rooky 
Mountains. and botween them, ilio Bar of Huason 
and the Arctic Ocean. 

From the base of the great range of the Booky 
Mounbiins, tho Continent of British America 
fllopcs loii anls Xortli and East, uotil, unbroken by 
oiu' uLOufiliiin Miininit, but in a profound and 
lii.-itiiig ilL.-uliniijii, it dips its shaggy anna and 
icxt'buund capes into a eca as drear and deso- 
late. 

Two great tiTara, folio wing of naoaasity this 
depression, shed their traters into the Bay 
of Hudson. Ooe is tlie Saskatchowou, of which 
we have already spoken; the other, tliat river 
known by various naaos — "English," becaiiBo 
the English traders first entered the country by 
it; "Beaver," from &.e numbers of that animal 
trapped akiug it in olden time; "ChnrohiU," be- 
cause 8 fort of that name stands at its estuaiy ; 
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ftnd " Missiuipi." or"miicli iviiter," by the wild. 

tlirougli ivorllik'ss forest iiiul pi-izniivul rock for 
1200 miles. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Onr WinfcT Homo,— A Wilcomc— I itut ngiuii.— Tlus Huntei'a 
rnmp — !n qiicat orBiifislo on ihe Flsins. — " todgo-polidg " 

At the foot of tlio liigli ridge which marks the 
junction of the two Saakatchewans, deep in pinos 
and poplars, tlirough wlucli viataa had boon cut to 
give glimpses along the converging nvera, stood 
(ho winter liiit oF whicii I have iilrpadv spoken, 

sound of wood-cutting came ringing from below, 
a tokon of labour not yet completed m our wild 
and secluded resting-place. 

I stood for a moment looking down on this 

ficeni! — a hump, in the preat wilderness — and then 

In all instant it was answered from below, and 
the solitudes rang witli many a note of welcome, 
vrhile half a. down dogs bayed furious defiance at 
my pack, already become boisterously jubilant on 
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tho ridgo above. Wlicn fncnda mccc ihua. after 
long trave 

tions fo af^k iina to aiiswi r. nic iiUiuiiiu (even- 
ing liad worn to miduiirln ero lUc pino-iog bre 
tiarsw its hght upon a aileut hut. 

The winter aaeaoa iras aw at haai : our hoaea 
woe neerl; completed, our stores put airav. our 
dogs kennelled : bnt one most pressing want bad 
jet to be supplied — onr winter atook of meat bad 
to be gatbered in, and there was no time to lose 
about obtaining it. 

It was the last of October, JiiBt one day after 
my arriTsl at the Forks, when we tamed onr faces 
westward in quest of buflalo. They were said to 
bo a lotif'' way off— 200 miles nearer to tho setting 

le.-ii ocean, ivhtTo no tree, Jio buali breaks tho 
\ast expunse of prairie; land to which the 
wild men of the West and those who lead wild 
lives there huTS turned for many an age in 
search of that food which nature once bo 
generously scattored OTOr tho plains of Central 
North America. 

Journeying Bloivly towards the west — for aWaily 
the snow had begun to fall in many storms, and 
the landscape bad become wrapt in ita winter 
mantle — we reiiohed in five d^ one of those 
curious BssemblageB of bslf-breed hunt«rs which 



are to bo found in wintor on tlio bordors of tlio 
great plains. 

Huts promiBcuouBlv crowded togotlior ; IiorsBS, 
dogB. wometi, cluldren, all iDtermixed in a con- 
fusion worthy of Donnybrook Fair ; bnlf-breed 
hiuiters, nbboncd, tasaelled, and capfit«d, lazy, 
idle. and. if there i.s anv spirit in the camp, sure 
to bo into.'iient(:>il ; romnanta and wrecks of bnftalo 
Iviiiij i?v('n ivlicn> iii'ijuiiii : robes stretched and 
drjiTif;; iiu';it plv] st:n^iH ; wolf-akWB spread 
over framework ; women drawing water and 
carrying wood ; and at dusk from the little but 
tlie glow of firsbgliti througli parobment windowa, 
the sound of fiddle scraped with rongh hunter 
hand, and the qiiiek tliiidof hunter bfel na Louiaon, 
or Bfitistc, or Gabriel foot it ceaselessly iipon the 
Iialf-lieivn floors. 

Unquestionably these IVencIi half-breeds are 
wild birds — hunters, drinkers, roTara, rascals if 
joa win— yet generous and hospitable withal; 
destined ta disappear before the white man's foot- 
print, and ero that time has come owing many of 
their viecs In thv |iiiiiue[- A merican, whose worst 
quabtio^ wild in:Mi, or somi-wild man, has 

After a delay of three days in this hnnt^r's 
camp, wMeh by some strange anomaly was deno- 
miaated " la mission," its sole dum to that title 
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buiiij; tlio roflidcuce of a Freiicli priest in tlic 
community, ivo startod on our joumej further 

Tlie winter liad now regularly set in ; the broad 
SoutH Saskatchowon was rolling thick masses of 
ice down its halt-closed cliaunul, the snow-oover- 
iiig had deepened on tlie landscape, the wind blew 
kti-'Tily over thy prninu. Jliiiij- of Oui- horses had 

hnlf-brced «liom I had broiiglif fi-om Rtd Hivor, 
draading the exposure of the plains, had taken 
advantage of the hunter's camp to desert our 
aamoe; bo another man had been engaged, and, 
with three fresli horses and an urcbin attendant 
in the shape of a little half-breed, designated by 
i)in' iie\/ iiuiti n3 " I'hommo eapabk'," and for 
w^ioi^e KeiTioi"; lie demanded only the moderate 
sum of five shillings per diom, wo hold our course 
along the South Saskatchewan towards the Qreat 

Xavier B&tocho was a fair sample of his claea. 
The blood of four nationalities mingled in his 
veins. lli.s gtM(]dfa(iLCT- had been a French 
CanadiiLU, his j;r;ind mother a Crow squaw; Kng- 
lisli and Civo had contributed to hia descent on 
his mother's side. The oeremonj of taking a wile 
in the earlf dafs of the north-west fur trade 
was not an elaborate perfbrmanoe, or one much 
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encumbered by social or religious preliminaries. 
If it did not literallj Mfil the condition of force 
impbed bj tlie word - taking." it uaually dare- 
loped mto a question of barter: a borse. a flint 
mm. Bomo white cloth and beads, could purchase 
tl 1 1 M t r 1 1 1 I r 
laiKl. If she did not love afer one of thcao 
valuable ■■ prescnta had been made to bor 
father, the lodge-polea were always handy to 
onforoe that obsdiauoe neceBsaiy to domestio hap- 
piness — admirable idea, the roof-treo contributed 
to tiio ppacE! of the hoarth-stonc. and jealousy 
11 I 1 I I I 1 T ni 

It 1 ( I I 1 1 f (,1 1 I 1 

contnvud to produce a gonial, good-liumourcd. 
nanosome leuow ; tm previous year Dsa oeen ona 
of plonty, buSalo had onoa more appeared in 
vast herds on the prairies of the Saskatchewan; 
woIf-BkinB, roheB, and pemmiean had fetched high 
prioes, audBttoche was rich and proaperotu. 

Two days' jonmeying brought ns to the edge 
of the great prairie ; silent, vasti and desolate it 
spread away into unseen space; the snow bnt 
Boantily covered the yellow gnus, and the NoTem- 
ber wind sighed moumfuDy tlirough the wrecks 
of summer Tegetation as it sped alongitg thousand 
leagues of iintneasnred meadow. At the last 
oopse of poplar and willow we halted for a day, to 
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bake bread and cut wood snflfioient for o week's 
food and fuel, and then we launched oor ocean 
ships — horses and sleda — out into the great 
meadow. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

Ail Ocenn of Gi»aa.— Tlio RoJ Mun,— Wiit-iifi' i-onic- :•— 
TLb B ufialo.—1'uri laiu and Pioneers .—Til,; llcl Mai l's Fj-Ii; .1.] . 

The general tern ■■ praim Komiirisu.s luiKiy 
Tanehea of open landscape. There aro tho levol. 
allnnal praineg of lUiiuns, long bihcq eetUed md 
colcFDued : titers are tiie low. fertile praines of 
the Rod River, where the rich bk<^ mould, fallow 
uLuer S\-e inoritLs of snon'. puts forth the rank 
lii.\un;uR-L' 1)1 ;i riiii-Drri (Liinng the half tropio 
heat 01 siimmci- ; tuprc are the Bandy prames of 
the Assmebome anu Qu Apjielle. mfermued with 
olusters of aspen and of willow, and broken by 
lakes and saline ponds : but abevo each and all — 
exceeding all other prairies and open spaces — 
wild, troolosa, and ooonn-liko in everything save 
motion, there Btanda forth in di'cary grandeur tho 
Great Prairie itself. 

What the Irish Sea, the Channel, the Baltic, 
and tha MediterraneBU are to the Allautio, so 
are tiiese TsrioiiB outlying regions of plain to tiie 
vast rigid ocean of the central continent. It is 
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trae tint on the Red Eivcr, or the Qu'AppcUo, or 
along tlio lino I liavc Ijitoly pnsacd, one may 
frequently " get out of niglit. of land ;" there are 
spncoa whcro no tree or bush breaks tbo long 
monotony of the !iky-liiie; but all these eipanacB 
arc an nothing conipiU'td to tho true prairie. 

The unending vision of sky and graeB, the dim, 
distant, and over-shitiinjr horizon ; the ridjiefl that 
seem to bo rolled upon one another m motionleae 
torpor ; the effect of sunnse and sunset, of night 
narrowing the vision to nothing, and morning 
only expanding it to ft Ehapoless hlniik ; the .sigh 
and sough of a breeze that Boems an oeho in 
unison with the solitude of which it is the sole 
voice i pud, above all, the sense of lonely, unending 
distance whidi cornea to the vogageia' vhea daj 
after day hoa gone by, night has closed, and 
morning dawned upon his onward progreea under 
die Bamo erer-moving horizon of grass and eky. 

Only two wild creaturoa have made this grasBy 
desert their home. 

Back, fiiuoe agea at whose birth y/o oaU only 
guess, but irhioh in all hnman probability go 
deeper into the past than the reign of Arab in 
Tomon, or Kirghis in Turkestan, tho wild red 
man lias roamed thcKO wastes : back iulo that 
dark night which hangs for ever over all ive know 
or shall know of early Amerion. " Tho time 



before the white man came," wLat a meaaurelesa 
eternity lies hidden under the worda I Tliia prairie 
was haro when the stones of the pyramid worn 
unheirn, and the site of Babylon was a river 
meadow — here as it is to-day, treeless, desolate, 
and storm-swept. But where and whence oama 
the wild denizens of tho waste ? Who shall say P 
Fifty writers liavo brofichcd tlicir various tboorioa, 

one ctiiuologigt finds in them a likeness to the 
Tartar, another sees the Celdo ejs, another the 
Borasn nose, another traoea them back to Japan, 
or China, or Anatralasia ; the old world is aoaJCelj 
large eaough to give them room for their specu- 
lations. And wlist say we? Nothing; or if alight, 
a conjccturo porlinps more vuguo and shadowy 
than tho rest. It has seemed to us when watching 
this strange, wild hunter, this keen, untutored 
scholar of nature, this hmnan oreatore that 
aickenB beneath onr civilization, and dies midat 
onr prosperity — it ha'! seemed to us that he was of 
a raoe older and more remote than our own, a 
stock coeval with a shadowy ngc— a remnant, por- 
ohauce, of an earlier creation which has vanished 
Arom the earth, preaenred here in these wiMs — a 
waif flung by tlie surge ot time to these later agei 



This Koir WopU is older thnn our old ono. 
ItK 30,000 feet in deptli of Argoio rock tell us of 
an ago when noiiglit of liying form moved OTor tho 
iron cartli. And here, probablj first of all, the 
moltoD Bands roae aborG the boiling floods, and 
erolvad and onutod into a ohaotio continant. 

Tbess are but idle Bpeoulations ; still the anti- 
quity of tho Imlinn raeo rests upon other foun- 
diitioiLs. Far to llio soutii, where the pniirira 

ruined monninents, wced-groiTn, and hidden 
beneath ivy and trailing paraaites, stand like 
Bpeotres from the tomb of time. Before &eBB 
mouldering roek-hewn dtiee conjeotnre halts; &e 
past has drawn over them a veil that no researdt 
can pierce, no learning solve. Inscrutable as titB 
vestiges of an earlier earth they stand, the lonelj', 
mined wrecks of the Bed man's race. 

So mnoh for the earlier existence of the human 
dwellw on (he prairie ; to un he is but a saTage — 
the impediment to our progress — the human coun- 
terpnrt of forests which have to ho felled, moun- 
tains ivbiili must 1),. tiiiiiii.ll!,.d, rivers v.-hoBe broad 
ciirr'etits nrf tilings (n eoiiqiier; ho i« an ohstacit, 
and ho must be swept away. To us it matters 
not whether bis race dwelt here before a Celt bad 
raised a Dmid attar. The self-styled h«rs to all 
the oentnries reek litde of aook things. 
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And now let ns turn for a moment to that other 
wild creature whioh Ima rondo its dwelling on the 
Great Froiiie. 

Over the grassy ocean of the weat there has 
moved from lame immemoiial a reetleea tide. 
Baokwarda and forwards, now north, now 
Bonth — now filling the dark gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains — now trailing into the ralleys 
of tho Rio del Norle — now ponrizig down Hie 
wooded slopes of tho Saakatchowan, aurged mil- 
lionB on millioDa of duskj bisons. 

What led them in their strange migratdona no 
man could tell, but all at ones a mjglrty impulse 
seemed to seixe the myriad herds, and thej moved 
over the hrosd realm wMch gBTe them birth sa 
the waves of the ocean roll before Che storm. 
Nothing stopped thorn on their march ; great riven 
Btrotched before them with steep, overhanging 
banks, and beds treacherous with quickaand and 
shifting bar; huge <diasma and eartli-rents, the 
work of subterraneous forces, trosSed th«r line of 
march, but still the countless thousands swept on. 
Tlirougli day and night the earth f rembled beneath 
their tramp, and the aif was filled with the deep 
bellowing of their unnumbered throats. 

Crowds of wolves and flocks of vultures dogged 
and hovered along their w^y, for many a hnge 
beast, half sonken in quicksand, caught amidst 
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irfairimg ice flow, or bruisod and maimed at the 
foot of some steep precipice, marked their line of 
march, like the wreckH lying spread behind a ranted 
army. Nearly two laillionaof square miles formed 
thar undivided doraoiu ; on three eides a forest 
boundaiy encircled it, on the fourth a great moun- 
tmn range loomed up against tho wcstom sky. 
Through this enorraous area countless creeks and 
rivers meandered through the meadows, where the 
prairie grass grew thick and rank, and the cotton 
woods Gpread their serpentine belts. Out in tho vast 
prairie the Miaaouri, the Platte, the Sweet Water, 
the ^kansas, the South Saskatchewan, the Big- 
horn, the Tellowatoiie, rolled their volumes towards 
ibe east, gathering a thousand affluents as they 
flowed. 

Countless ages passed, tribes warred and wan- 
dered, but the life of the wildemeaa lay deep 
beneath the waves oC time, and the roll of the 
passing centuries disturbed not its slumber. 

At last, the white man oame, and soon from 
south and north the restless adventurers of Latin 
Europe pierced the encircling forests, and beheld 
the mighly maulott-R of tlio Central Cotilinont. 
Spaniards oi. tlio soutli, Fi'endinien im the north, 
no one in the centre; for the prudent Plymouth 
Puritan was more intent on flogging witohes and 
gathering riches than on penetrating the tangled 
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forest wMck 1^ westward of his s^tknumt. No; 
his was not the Vork of adTeatnro and disooreiy. 
Others might go befoio and brave the thouBsnd 
perils of flood and forest; ha would follor after) 
as the Jew pedlar followB the apendthrift, aa the 
sa^ dogs the footsteps of the soldier. 

What though he be in possession of the wido 
dojninion now, and the names of I'rimce and Spain 
be shrunken into a shapeless di'eam ; iliat only 
proves whiit wo knew bofoTe, tL;it the men who 
lend the way to a giunt futiiie im fitted never to 
reap tlio goUlon liurvesl. of tlieir divaius. 

And ever since that advent of the white uian 
the scene has changed; the long slumber of the 
wilderness was broken, and himd in. hand with the 
new life deatli moved amidat the wild desisfflu of 
the Prairies. Hnman Hfs scattered over a vast 
area, aaimel life counted b; tens of millionB> take a 
long time to destroy ; and it is only to-day — 370 
years after a Portuguese sailor killed and captured a 
bund of harmless Indians, and 3u0 since a bpuuish 
Bolditr first beheld a herd of buffalops beyond the 
meadows of tle^I n - ' tt'^l K ' P^I '^3 
stn.gglo of tl 1! 1 11 f tl I ]c 
miiy bo fiaid I r I 1 I I 

In thus elasMing together the bulfalo and the 
red man as twin dwelh^rs on the Great Prame, I 
have but followed the Indian idea. 
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"IVliat shall we doP" aaid a joxmg Sioux 
warrior to an American officer on the Upper 
Missouri some fifteen years ago. " What ahall we 

do? the buffalo is our only friend. When he goes 
all is over with tlie Dacotahs. I speak thus to 
you because like roe you are a Brave." 

It iviiM little wonder that ho called the buffalo 
hi-i only friczHl. Its skin j^ave Ijim aliouse, its robe 
a blankut and si bed, its undresSL'd hido a boat, its 
short, cuTTCd horn a powder-flaak, its meat his 
^ily food, its sinew a string for his bow, its leather 
a lariot for his horse, a saddle, bridle, rein, and bit. 
It»tail formed an ornament for his tent, its inner 
skin a book in whioh to sketch the brave deeds of 
his li£e, the "medti»ne robe" of his history. 
Honae, boat, food, bed, and covering, erery want 
from infancy t« age, and afterliteitoelfhad passed, 
wrapt in his buffalo robe the rod man waited for 
the dawn. 
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Bn&lo Honla. — A Kshus otu» Men, long nmanbeTed. — 

L'HommB cspnWe. — A wonderfnl Lake — The loit Indian. — 

It was miJ-NovL'mbcr buforo ivc reached the 
buffalo; the mow bad deepened, tlie cold had 
become intenBe, and our horses under the influence 
of iravd, cold, and axposnre, had become miserablf 
thin. To bunt the herds <m borsebat^ would 
ham been an imposnbilit^; the new-MlBn snow 
hid the mnrdsroua badger boles that ooyered the 
prairie enrface, and to gallop weak horses orer 
auch ground must have boou certain disaster, 

Buffalo hunts on boraoback or on foot have 
fi-efjuently been tbo tbeme of travellera' story. 
Rustou and Piiilieei-, and Mayno lieid and Catlin, 
have filled many a pngu with ^loiving (U'sciiptiona 
of charge iiTid conn tor- charge, Btalk and stampede. 
Washington Irving has lighted with his genius the 
dull records of Trestera wfutderings, and to aketoh 
now the pursuit of that huge beast {so soon to be 
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an extinot giant) irould be to repeat a thrice-told 

Who has not seen in pencil eketeh or pen 
story the image of (lie huge, shaggy beast career- 
ing madly before an eagle- feathered red man, 
whosu horse decked like ils rider with tlie feathered 
trophy, launches himself swiftly over the prairie ? 
The full-drawn bow, the deadly aiTon-, the stricken 
animal, the wild confusion of the flying herd, tlic 
wounded giiint turning fo b^iy; — lln'se 1i;ivl! 

Kliilk-, tlie f^teallliy ;i]i|iniadi iiikI.t ilie wi.lf-skiu 
covering, the ciirefiil shot and the stupid stiire of the 
startled animals os thcv oaufn a momnnt in Bather 
OcmsoioilsneSB that this thing which they deemed 
a wolf in the grass ia in reality their most deadly 
enemy, man. All these hare found record from 
pen and pencil ; but I much douht me if it be 
possible to place before a reader's mental vision 
anything like a true picture of the sense of 
solitude, of endless epace, of awful desolation which 
at times comes to the traveller's mind as he looks 
over some vast prMrie and bcliolda a lonely herd of 
bisons trailing slowly aei-oss lliat sno\v-i\Tapt, end- 
less expanse, into the sliadoivs of iLe euming night. 

Such a sight I have beheld more tlian once, and 
its memory retnme at times with the sigh of the 
south wind, or the waving of a pise branoh. It 
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IB from momenta raoli as these that the wanderer 
draws the recompenoe of hie toil, and re^ in 
aftertime the harvest of his hardship. Ko book 
hoB told tho story, no picture has caught the 
colouring of skj and plain, no sound can echo 
back tho music of that untainted breeze, sigh- 
ing so mournfully tlirougli tlio yellow grass, but 
all tho same the vision rttuT'iis without one effort 
of rcmDmbranco : tliii v!1kI pliiiu snoiv-ivrapt, the 
west ablaze with gold, and green, and saffron, and 
colours nerer claseed or catalogued, while tho 
horizon drde from north to east and Bonth grows 
dnn and indistinct, and, far off, the bison herd in 
long, scattered file trails slowly across the blue- 
white snow into the oavemB of the etmset. 

Wo carried wiQi ns a leather tent of eight skins, 
small of its kind, but capable of sheltering the five 
individiials comprising our party. This tent, 
pitched in some hollow at sunset, formed the solo 
speck of life amidst the vast solitude. Ton poles 
resting on the ground, and locked together at the 
to]), supported the leather covering. An open 
apace at the apex of the tent wae supposed to 
idlow the smoke to escape, but tho smoke usually 
seemed to consider itself under no restraint what- 
ever in the dim interior of our lodge, and seldom 
or never took advantage of the means of freedom 
so liberally orovided for it. Om- stock of fuel 



was very limited, and barelj Buffioed to boil a 
ketUfi and try a diah of petnmioaii at the opening 
or dose of each day. When tbe ereaiiig was 
ihuBhed, we sat awhile grouped around tlie emaU 
fire in the centre. " L'homme capable " ran round 
our line of traps, returning with a couple of Idt 
foiea, the fattest of which ho skinned and roasted 
for hiB suppof. i'licn we gatliorod the blankets 
cIoHe togctlior, and Iving down slept until the 
dawn camo Etrugglmg through the open roof, and 
cold and hungry wg sat again around the httlo 
fire. Thus wejoumoyod on. 

Scattered over the wide pnune which hcs 
between the South Saskatchewan and the Eagle 
Hills roamed many herds of buQab. But their 
nnmbere were rery Ear short of those immense 
herds which, nntil a few years ago, wero wont to 
cover fhe treeleea regions of the west. Tet they 
were numerous enough to make the onlooker 
marvel how they still held their own againat the 
ever-iiiciwisiiiL' edd.-i arraved ns^ilmt tl.^m. 

Aromnl tl^e wide cirde of tl.ia pniirio ocean 
lay sL-iitlei-eii not It-ss tliiin 15,000 wild people, aU 
priij-iiiif witli wa.^fefiil vigour npon these scattered 
herils ; but tlio numbers killed for the consumption 
of thoao Indian or half-Indian men formed but a 
small item in the lists of slaughter. To the north 
and east the denizens of the remote parts of the 
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great regions locked in savsgo distance, tlie land of 
fur, the land wliich stretches to the wintry shores 
of the Bav of Hudson, and the storm-swept capes 
of the Arctic Ocean, looked for their means of 
summer tranf^port lo tliese wiinderinsr herds in the. 
to them, fiir distant SaBkatcheivnn. miatfood was 
it that the tired roiiagnnr munched so Etolidlv at 
nightfall bv the camp fire on some lonfi portals 
ot the Wmmpcg, the Nelson, or tho Beaver Rivers, 
or ate with so much relish ere the morning sun 
was glmtmg along the waves of far Lake AtLa- 
basca: and his boat, nch laden mth precioua 
for. rocked on the secluded ehore of some oamelesa 
hay ? It was buffalo pemmican from the Sas- 
tatchewau. And what food waa it that these dozen 
hungry dogs devoured with such haate by that 
lonely camp fire in the daii'k pine forest, when all 
nalure lay in its mid-wintL*r torpor frozen to tho 
soul ; when the pine-log flared upiiii some siiow- 
eheeted lake, or ice-bound river in tlie great 
wildemeaa of the north? It was the same hard 
mixture of fat and dried buffalo-meat pounded 
down into a aohd mass which the Indians called 
"pemmican." Small wonder then that the great 
herds had dwindled down to tiieir present numbers, 
and now tlie once wide domain of the buffalo 
bad shrunken into the limits of the great prairie. 
Yet, even still, the numbers annually killed seem 
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quite moredible; 12,000 are said to fall to the 
Blaokfeet tribes alone: in a aingleliimtthelVeiioli 
half-breeds, whoBo -niTit«p camp we bad lately 
■risited, liad killed 600 cowb. The forts of tlie 
Hudson's Bay Company were filled with many 
thousand bags of pemmican. and to eacli has wo 
animals may bo counK'd ; n-lnlo not Ic^s than 
30,000 robes h d ) ^ II 1 I i 

River, and fully as m f i 1 

ment or in leather had been traded or consumed in 
the thousand wants of savage life; and all are 
rathleeslf killed — yoimg and old, oalros and cows, 
it matters little; the Indian and the half-breed 
know no Emch qnalit^ as forethought. Nor, look- 
ing at this annual havoc, and seeing still in spite 
of all the dii8^ herds yet roaming over the tree- 
less waste, oan we marvel that the Red man should 
ascribe to agendea other than mortal the seemingly 
endless numbers of his favourite animal P 

South-west from the Sagle Hills, far out in the 
prairie, there lies a lake whose waters never rest ; 
day and night a ceaaeloss murmur breaks the 
silence of the spot. 

" See," says the red man, " it is from under 
that laks that our buffalo comes. You say they 
are all gone ; but look, they come again and again 
to w. We cannot kill them all — they are there 
under that lake. Do you hear tius noise which 
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never oeaaes P It is the buSalo figbtiiig with each 
other far down under the grotmd, and Btriving 
to get out upon l^e prairie — where else can thoy 
come from F" 

■ffe may well ask the question where do they 
come from? for in truth the vast expanse of the 
great prairie seems too small to savo tlicni from 
their relentless foos. 

The creek of the Baglo Hills winds (liroiigh the 
prairie in long, lazj bends. The boavor lias made 
hie home under its banks ; and in somo of the 
serpentine bends the bastard maple lifts its gnarled 
trunk, and the willow copsea grow thickly. It is 
a faTOurite ground for the hunter in summer ; but 
now, in mid-Horember, no sign of man was 
visible, and we had the little tfaioket oasis all to 
oTirBolves. 

It was in this spot, some two yeara ago, that the 
foUoiving event occurred. In a band of Creea 
truvelling ovtr the plains there happened to bo a 
blind Indian, following the biiiid oik day he 
lagged beliind, and the party dipping over a ridge 
on the prairie became lost to sound. Becoming 
suddenly alarmed at having thus lost hia friends, 
he began to ran swiftly in* hope of overtaking 
them; but now his judgment was at fault, and the 
direction of his run was the wrong one— he found 
liinuelf alone on the immense plains. Tired at 
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last bj the speed to iriiioh £e<reris!i anxiety had 
urged him, he sat down to think over his chances. 
It was hopeless to attempt to regain his party ; 
he was far out is tbe grassy ocean, and south, 
wost, and east, layliimdreds of miles of undulating 
plain ; to the north many days' journey, but still 
near, in relative (list ;iiice, lay tlic forts of the white 
man, and the frail ii hirh lod from one to the other. 
He would steer for fhi' norlh, and woulfl cndcEi- 
vour to roach ouo of these forts. It was midsum- 
mer ; he had no food, but the oaroaaeH of lately* 
killed buffalo 'were, ha knew, numerous in that 
part of the prsorie, and lakes or ponds were to be 
found at interrala. 

He set out, and for three days he journeyed 
north. "How did he steer?" the reader will 
ask ; " for have you not told us the man was 
blind?" Nevertheless, he steered with accuracy 
towards the north. From sunrise ho kept the 
warm glow on his naked riglit shoulder ; sis 
hours later tlio heat fell full npon his back; 
toivards eveiiiuf^ the rayet were on his left sido ; 
and when the sun had gone, and the damp dew 
began to fall, be lay down for the night : thus 
be held a tolerably correct cotu^e. At times the 
soft mnd of a lake shore cloyed bis feet ; but that 
pronuBed water, and after a drink he resumed his 
way; the lakelet was rounded and the course pur- 
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sued. There iras no food; for two days he 
travelled on patiently, nntil at last he stumUed 
over tlie bones of a bn^o. He feltaronnd; it 
had been killed some time, and tlie wolves bad loft 
scant piokinga on ribs or logs, but on the massive 
head the skin was yet. untouclied, and his knito 
enabled hira to satisfy lus hunger, and to c;irry 
an- ay a few scraps of skin and flesli. 

Tims rccniitcd he pressed on. It waa drawing 
towards evening on the fifth day of his wonry 
joimiey when he found himself reduced to starva- 
tion, weak from protracted hunger and faint from 
thirst; the day had been a warm one,and no friendly 
lake had given him drink. His scanty food had 
been long exhauBted, and there seemed but little 
hope that he could live to feel the warm sun again. 
Its rays irere growing fainfc upon his left slionlder, 
when bis feet suddenly sank into soff mud, atnl the 
reeds and flags of a swamp bnis-licti n^'uinst Lis 
legs : here was water, he lay down iind drank a 
long, long draught. Then he bethouglit him, Was 
it not better to stay here wliilo life lasted ? hero he 
had at least water, and of all the pangs that can 
afflict the lost wanderer that of thirst is the hardest 
to bear. He lay down midst the reeds, determined 
to wait for death. 

Borne few miles distant to the north-east lay 
the creek of the Eagle Hille. That evening a 
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party of huntora from tbe distant fort of A la Oorne, 
had appeu^ on the wide pruriea which aur- 
rouaded this croek ; they were in Benroh of bnffiilo, 
it wanted on hour of sunBet. The man in charge 
looked at the sinking aun, and ho betlioiight him 
of a camping.pJiice. " Go to eucli and such a 
bend of the creek," lie Bind to his liunters, " un. 
yoke tlie liorscs and make t.lic camp. I will ride 
to yonder hill and take a look otoi- tlio plains tor 
buffalo ; I will rejoin you at the camp," 

The party separated, fmd their leader pushed 
on to the hill-top for a better survoy of the plainB. 
When ha reached the smnniit of the ridge he cost 
a look on every side ; no hvSalo were to be seen, 
but to his surprise, his men, ineteadof obeying hia 
orders as to the route, appeared to be Bteeriag in 
a difEsrent direction from the one lie had indicated, 
and were already far away to the Bonth. When 
he agsin overtook them they wore in the act of 
campng on tho borders of a swampy lako, a long 
way from the placo he had intended; they had 
mistaken the track, they said, and seeing water 
here had camped at sanset. 

It was not a good place, and the officer felt 
annoyed at their stupidity. While they spoke 
together thus, a figure suddenly rose from the 
reeds at the further Bide of the lake, and called 
loudly for asfflstanoe. For a moment the hunters 
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wcro amnzod at this sudden apparition ; tl)cy wero 
eoraowlmt startled too, for tlio BInckfoct bands 
were said to be on the war-trail. But presently 
they BOW that there was only a soUtary stranger, 
and that he was blind and helpless : it was the 
lost Ores. He had long before heard the honters' 
approBoh, but nofc less deadly was the fear of 
Blaokfeet than the dread of death by starrotion. 
Both meant death; but one meant soalpng, there- 
fore dishonour in addition. It was only when 
the welcome Bounds of the Oree langnsge fell on 
his ear that he could reveal his pneaence in the 



reed -fringed lake. 

I have told this story at loii^lli just as I 
heard it from tlie man mIio ii;ul licon in oliargo 
of tho party of hunters, because it brings homo 
to the mind of tho outsider, not only tlie power 
of endurance which tho Indian displays in the 
face of physical diffioulties, but also the state 
of society produced by the never-ending wars 
among the Indian tribes. Of the nustake -which 
caused the hunters to alter their course and pitch 
their camp in another direction than that intended 
1^ their leader I have nothing to sa; ; chance is a 
strange leader people say. Tables are said to bo 
turned by unseen powers seemingly like the stars 
in the song, " because they've nothing else to do ;" 
but for my part I had rather bidieve that men's 
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footstepB are tamed eouth inslcnd of west miilcr 
other Guidanoe than ttat c£ chuuc'c, wht^n Had 
change of direction, hccdiesu though it bo, saves 
some lost -wanderer vbo has l&in down to die. 

It vrM the 3rd of December, 'when with thin 
and tired horeeB, we Tetumed to the Forks of the 
Saskatchewan. We fcond onr house wholly 
completed; on the stage in front safe from dogs 
and wolves the produce of the hunt was piled, t^e 
weary horses were turned loose on the tidge above, 
and with a few books on a shelf over a mde but 
comfortable bed, I prepared to pass the next two 
mocths of winter. 

It was full lime to r.^ich lioitio ; Iho hiiow lay 
deep upon the gioiind ; tlic cold, which had set in 
unuBuaily early, had even in mid -November fallen 
to thirty degrees below zero, and some of our 
last buffalo stalks hod been mado under a tempera- 
ture in which frozen fingers usually followed the 
handling, with unmittened hands, of rifle stock or 
gun trigger. 

Those who in summer or autumn visit the 
great prairie of the Saskatchewan can form but 
a faint idea of its winter fiercenesa and utt«r 
desolation. They are prone to paint tho scene 
as wanting only the Bottler's hut, the yoke of 
oxen, the waggon, to become at once the paradise 
of the husbandman. They httle know of what 
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theyspeak. Sliouldthcijreiillf viali to forma trne 
conoeptiott of life in these BQlitudes, let them go 
ont towards th« dose of November into the treeless 
vests : Ihm, midst fierce storm and biting cold, 
and snowdrift so dense that earth and heaven seem 
wrapped together in indistingniahable chaos, tbe^ 
will witness a, sight aa different from their summer 
ideal as a mid -Atlantic mid-winter storm varies 
from a tranquil moonlight on the jEgean Sea. 

During the sixteen days in which wo traversed 
tho praiiic on our rttui'n journey, ivo had not Been 
one soul, oni! human bfing moving over itj the 
pictm-e ol its desolation was complete. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

Skaugo Vuilon. — At-Uati^iat ILo FhilosojiliDr. — IuiUmi 
ConTorto.— A DomeaUe SowiB.— Tlw Winlor PMkot— , 

DscBHBEE psBBed owoj, the new ytat came, the 
cold became more intense. The buov deepened 
and the broad mere lay hushed under t^dr 
Bporkling covering; wide roadways for our dog 
deiglis. At times there camo a day of beautiful 
clcamesB, the Bun shone brightly, the sky was of 
the deepest blue, and the earth Bjxirkled in its 
SpoHoBB covering. At night tlio moon luiii;; over 
the snow-wrapt river and silent iiiiios witli tlic 
brilliancy of a fairy scene ; but many s, liay 
and night of storm and bitter fcmpest pa?Fod, 
and not un&vquently tho tliormometcr placed 
against the hut wall marked full 70 degroca ot 

Towards the end of the year four of our horses 
died, from the depth and hardness of the snow. 
The others would have soon followed if left to 
find their own sustonanoe, but a tiinely romoval to 
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the Foti a la Come, twenty miles lower down the 
rirer, saved thenL 

When the yoae waa drawing to ite close two 
Indians pitched thoir lodge on the opposite side 
of the North Eiyor, and finding our stage pretty 
well stocked n-itli food they began to starve 
immediately. In t)tli(.'r woi-ds, it waa easier to 
come to us fiir birfTiilo im-ut l.liaii to hunt deer for 
thomselvi'.s : al. iill liniir-! of I lie dny they were with 
UB, and frequently the wholo family, two men, two 
Bquairs, and three ohildren, would form a doleful 
prooesHion to onr hut for food. An Indian never 
knocks at a door ; he lifts the latch, enters qtuetly, 
shakes hands witli every one, and seats himself, 
vritbont a vord, upon the floor. Ton may be at 
break&at, at dinner, or in bed, it doesn't matter. 
If food be not offered to him, he will wait until 
the meal is finished, and then say that he has not 
eaten for so many hours, as the case may be. 
Our stock of food waa not over suflicient, but it 
was impossible to refuse it to them even though 
they would not hunt for themselves ; and when 
the three children were paraded — all pretty Uttle 
things from four to seven years of age — the 
ai^nment of course became irresistible. 

It waa nseleBS to toll f^m that the vinter was 
long, that no more buffalo could be obtained ; they 
scorned to regard starration aa an ordinary event 
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to be oalonlated itpon, that as long aa any food 
was to be obtained it was to bo eaten at all times, 
and that when it iraa gone — well tlien the best 

tiling was to do without it. 

JiitLiiMiy (Irow to a close in very violent storms 
ncco(ii)i!iniod hy great cold. Early one morning 
" At-tistigliat," or na wo called liim BoiirgoAit No, 
1, iU'rivcd ivitli news (liiit liis brother nad gone 
awny tu-o days bofoiv, that ho hml no blankft, no 
food ; and that, as it had not been his intention 
to stay out, ho concluded that he had perished. 
" At-tistigh^t " was a great scoundrel, but never- 
theless, as the night had been one of terrible 
storm, we felt anxious for the Bafetfofhisbrotiher, 
who was 108117 a good Indian. " Qo," we said to 
him, " look for your brother ; hero is pemmican to 
feed you during jonr searoh." Ho took the food, 
but coolly asserted that in all probabiUty his 
brother had shot himself, and that consequently 
there was no uae whatever in going to look for 
him; "or," lie said, " Iw in dead of cold, in ivbich 
case it is useless to thid him." 

While he spoke a footstep outside announced 
an arrival, the door opened, and the lost Bourgout 
No. 2 entered, bearing on bis back a heavy load of 
venison. 

At-liBtighat's line of argument was quite in 
keeping with the Indian obaraotar, and was 
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langbabls ia its Belflah log^a. If the man vae 
aUve, ho would finji his own wa.j home ; if dead, 
there was nothing more to be done in the matter : 
but in any case pemmican was not to be despised. 

But despite their habits of begging, and their 
frequently unsoasonablo visits, our Cree neiglibours 
afFoi'aecl ua iioi; a Iiitlo food for amusement m the 
InriL' wKiior cvcinnsrs, Iiiihan oharaoter is worth 
tin; !-ui(1v, II ivc sviu oiiiv take the trouble to 
divest ourselves of the notion tJwt all men should 
be hke ourselres. There is so muidi of simphraty 
and canning, so mnch of dose reasoning and 
child-like suspicion; bo much natural qoicknesa, 
sense of humour, credulousness, power of observa- 
tion, faith and fun and selfishness, mixed up 
together in the Red man's mental composition ; 
that the person who will find nothing in Indian 
character worth studying will be likely to start 
from a base of nullity in his own brain system. 

In nearly all the dealings of the ivhite man with 
the red, except porliapa in tliose of tlie fur Iradi', 
as fiuuiluck'd by the great fur compimiu.s, tlio 
mistake of judging and treating Indians by 
European standards has been made. From the 
earliest ages of American discorffi;, down to the 
present moment, this error has been manif^t; and 
it is this error which has rendered the whole 
miasionaty labour, the vast machinery set on foot 
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by the charity and benerolenoe of the voriouB 
religioOB bodias during bo many oeiitnTies> a 
practical failure to-day. 

When tliat Clirietian Elng Francis the I^t 
commissioned Cnrtier to convert the Indians, they 
ivore described in the royal edict as " men iritliout 
kiioivledgo of Qo(!, or use of reason ;" and as tlio 
.c|icoilicsf. mode of gi™ig them one, and bringing 
them to tlic otlior, thu Quebec cliiof siivage wixa at 
onco kiduappod, carried to France, baptized, and 
within six months was a dead man> We may 
wonder if his wOd suliiiectB had imbibed suffldeiit 
"reason" during the abseaoe of the ship to 
realize during the ibllowing season the truth of 
what tiiey were doubdess told, that it was better 
to be a dead OhriBtdan than a lire sarnie ; bnt no 
doubt, under the oiroiimstancos, tboy might bo 
esonsed if they " didn't quilc scv it." Those wbo 
would imagine that the case tif Jluubcrton could not 
now occur in missionary euttppi'ise are dueeived. 

Jliinberton, wlio is saiii to have been a devout 
Clii'istiau it) the eaily daja of Aeadie, iv;i(i duly 
instructed in the Lord's Prayer ; at a certain 
portion of the prayer be was wont to append a 
request that " fish and moose meat " might also 
be added to his daily bread. And previous to bis 
death, which occnrred many years after his con- 
version, ho is said to have stoutly demanded that 
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the savage rites of Gepulture ehonld be beatowed 
upon luB body, in order (Jut he might be well 
propared to make vigorouB war npon his onemiee 
in the next world. This is of the past ; yet it is 
not many yetus since a iiitrli dignitarv of tlio 
Cliurob waa not a iiiiie iiomfiea ov a rfdutat 
ijindc by aiptiio riiec'iiiiv <;oiivi'i-i('i; miir-iiiii uiiicis 
that the ri 

tlu-eo flamiiiL' I'wi Tuuiin'i iiiiins. m wiiicii i.in'v iiilii 
for the first tune m irhcir uvcn uocomu the joint 
possessore. 

But all this IB too long to enter npon 
here i enough &sb to me &b least the Tfiflin-n 
character is worth Qie troable of close examination. 
If those, whose dealrngs rehgions and pohtical 
with the red man are numerous, would only take 
a leaf from Qoidsmicn's osuencnco wiicn ho first 
essayed to become a icacncr oi wuEriian in France. 
(" for I found." ne ivntfa. ■■ thai it iviis necossarv 
I shouid jin.ivioiirtiv iiiini i'[i'ui-ii iiciiiii' i (iniiiii 



leiico, and orosecutcu ivitii z.eai ana uevotion, iiiigiit 
perhaps be avoided • 

Iiong before em* a white man touched the 
Amerioau shore a misty idea floated throng the 
red man's brain that from far-off lands a stranger 
would come as the messengor of peace and plenty, 
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where botli were bo frequently onknown. In 
Florida, in Konimbegai in Canada, the ri^t hand 
of fbllowsMp was the fint proffered to the new 

corner; and when Cartior entered the palisaded 
village where now the stately capital of Canada 
spreads out along the base of the steep ridjre, whieh 
he named Royal after that master whose " honour " 
had long been lost ere on TinHa's field he yielded up 
all else, the (hisky denizens of Hoeheluga brought 
forth their sick and stricken comradea " aa though 
a God had come among them." 

Three centuries and a htJf have passed since 
then ; war, pestilence and fomine have followed the 
white man's track. Whole bribes have vanished 
even in name from the continent, yet etill that 
stiwige tradition of a white atranger, kind and 
beneficent, has outlived the unnumbered orneltieB 
of ages; and to-day the starving camp and the 
shivering bivouac hears again the hopeful yet 
hopeless story of " a good time coming." 

Besides our Indiums ivere fnvoured with but 
few visitors, KiU'iice ii'iijiieii around our residence; 
a magpie or a ivliisky-jiick sometimes hopped or 
chattered about our meat stage ; in the morning 
the sharp-tailed grouse croaked in biroh or Sproce 
tree, and at dusk, when every other sound was 
hushed, the small grey owl hooted his lonely cry. 
Pleasant was it at night when returning after a 
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long day on enow shoes, or & dog trip to the 
nearest fort, to reach the crest of the steep ridge 
that surrounded oar valley, and see below the Sre. 
light gleaming through the little window of our 
hnt, and tbc red aparka flying npn ani from the 
chimney like firo-fliea amidst the dark pinc-treca ; 
nor wns it Icsfi plwiPatit when as the night wore 
on tlio lijiii'.' Ift'.LT ]H'iijil'i!, oi' tlit' book read, 
whil,' tliL' phu'-'.n^- lliv burnt brigblly ;inil tho 
dogs Klfi>l shvlclinl b,.f,,n' it, and tlie liplit glaml 
on rifle-barrel or axt'-tu-uri ;ind slioucd tin- skin- 
bung rafters of our 11111113- li""""'- 

As January drew towards a close, it became 
necessary to make preparations for a long journey. 
Hitherto I had limited my wuiderings to the 
prairie region of the Saskatchewan, but these 
wanderings Lad only been a preliminary to further 
ravel into the great northern wilda. 

To pierce the forest region lying north of tho 
Saskatchewan valley, to see the great lakes of the 
Athabasca and that vast extent of country which 
ppnrs its wafers into the Frozen Ocean, bad long 
been my desire ; and when four mnntlis cnrlifi' I had 
left the banks of the Red Rivcv iLinl \i:ruv:[ ;.wiij 
from the last limit of civili/.^iLo:!, ii «;[■■ "iili llii; 
hope that ere the winter snow biul pnsseil froiii jilaiu 
and forest my wanderings would have led me at least 
2000 miles into that vast wilderness of the aortii. 
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But nuuij prcparaHons Imd to be made against 
cold and distance. DogH had to be fattened, 
leathOT dothiag got ready, harneBa and sledB 
looked tc, baggage reduced to the yeiy smallest 
linut, and some one found willing to engage to 
drive the second dog aled, and to face the vunsai- 
tudea of the long northern road. The distance 
itself waa eDough to mako a man hesitate ere foP 
hire he embarked on such a jniinipy. The first 
great Etnge was 750 inili-s, the secoinl was as many 
more, lui.i when l-iOO miles !ia<l bren traveracd 
there still must rpmaiii half as tiiiieli iigain before, 
on the river sjatema of the North Pacific, we 
could emerge into semi-oivilized waya of travel. 

Manj were the routes which my bi'oiu sketched 
01^ dnring the mnnths of autumn, but finally my 
choice rested between two riTere, the Mackenzie 
rolling its waters into the Frozen Ocean, the Peace 
Biver pierrang the great defiles of the Bocky 
MonntoinB through the canons and stupendous 
gorges of Northern British Columbia. A chance 
meeting decided my course. 

One day at the end of October I bad caraped 
during a snow-storm tor dinner in the TouchwnoJ 
Hills. Suddenly through the drift a horseman came 
in sight. Ee proved to be an officer of the Hudson's 
Bay Company from the distant post of Dunvegan on 
the Peace Biver ; of all men he was the one I most 
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wiBhod to Bee. Ninefj days oarlier he had left his 
station ; it was far awa;, hat stiU vfiHi dogs over 
the ice of frozen rirers and lakes, through the 
snow of long le^ues of forest and musky and 
prairie, I might hope to reach that post on Upper 
Peace Rirer in sixty daya j twenty days moro 
might carry mo through tho dciiles o£ the Rocky 
Mountains to waters which floiv- south into tho 
Paciflo. " Good-bye, hon vmj/igc," and wo wont 
our different wnys ; lie towards Red Ei7or, I for 
Athabasca iiml Ihi- Vv-.iw River. 

Andnoiv, us I luivo wiul, i lio end of January had 
come, and it was time to start ; all my preparations 
were completed, Cerf-vola and his oompaniona 
were fet, Blrong. and hearty. Dog shoes, copper 
kettSes, a buffalo robe, a thermometer, gome three 
or four dosen rounds of ammunition, a littb 
tobacco and pm-killer, a dial compass, a pedo- 
meter, snow shoes, about fifteen pounds of bag- 
gage, tea, sugar, a little flour, and lastly, the 
inevitable penunican ; all were put together, and 
I only waited the arrival of the winter packet 
from the south to set out. 

Lst me see if I can convey to tho reader's mind 
a notion of this winter packet. 

Towards the middle of the month of December 
there is unusual bustle in the office of the Hudson's 
Bay Compimy at Fort Garry on the Bed Birer; 
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the winter packet is being made ready. Two 
oblong bosea are filled witb letters and papors 
addressed to nine different districts of tbo 
northBrn contiiient. The limited term district is a 
eingglarly nni^propriat« one ; a nngle instance 
will suffice. From the poet of the Fortes ot the 
Athabasoa and Clear Water Rivers to the Bocky 
Mountain Portage is fully 900 miles as a man can 
travel, yet all that distance lies within the limits 
of the single Athabasca district, and there are 
others larger still. Prom the Port Resolution on 
the Slave River to the ramparts on the Upper 
Yukon, 1100 miles lay tlicir lenRtliH within the 
limitfi of the "Miifkou^.ic lilvi-r ilisfiict. 

Jnat as the d.ay.^ nrc af dieh' f.lioi'1est, a dog 
sled bearing the winter packet starts from Fort 
0ai77 ; a man walks behind it, another man some 
distance in advance of the dogs. It holds its way 
down the Red River to Lake 'Winnipeg ; in about 
nine days' travel it crosses that lake to the north 
shore at Norway House ; from thence, lessened of 
ita packet of letters for the Bay of Hudson and 
tho distant Clmrcliill, it journeys in twenty days' 
travel up tho Great Saskatchewan River to Carlton 
House. Hero it undergoes a comijlctc readjust- 
ment; the Saskatchewan and Lessor Slave Lake 
letters are detached from it, and about the let of 
February it starts on its long joiun^ to the north. 
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During the succeeding montlis it holds steadily 
along its norfilieni way, sending off at long, long 
intervals branch dog packets to right and left; 
finally, just ns tho sunshine of mid-May is begin- 
ning tu carry a faint wliiapor of ttie coining spring 
to tliu Viilfcys of tlio TJ]ipoi' Yiikou, tho dog train, 
liist of muiiy, ilnigs tlio [lackot, now hufc a tiny 
bimill.', into tbo fiidusnro of PIl'.to'.s House. 
It lias ti-iivclloU iioai-ly :il)O0 miles ; a score of 
different dog t-oanis liavo hauled it, and it has 
camped fop more than a hundred niglita in the 
great northern forest. 

The end of January had come, but contrary to 
the experience of several years had brought no 
packet from Fort Garry, and many were the 
surmises afloat as to the cause of this delay. The 
old Swampy Indian Adam who, for more than a 
score of years li:id diiven the dog packet, had 
tumbled into a watcr-holo in the ice, and his dogs 
had literally exemplified one portion of tho popular 
sayiiij; of following their leader thi'ough fire and 
watoi'; juiil the packcl:, Adam, and Ihe dogs, lay at 
tho bottom of tho Saskatchewan River. Such was 
one antioipated cause of this non-appearance. 

To many persona the delay was veiy Texatious, 
but to me it was sometdiing more. Time was a 
precious article : it is true a northern winter is a 
long one, but so abo was the route I was about 
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to follow, nnd I hoped to Teaoh the npper regionB 
of tho Rocky Mountains viale 'winter yet held 
with icy grasp the yratem of iJie Peace Blver 
CaBon. 

The b^bning of Febrnaiy c»ne, and I oonld 
wait no longer for the nuBamg packet. On the 
3rd, at mid-day, I set out on my jonmey. The 
day waa bright and beautifiil, tho doga climbed 
defiantly tho et«op high point, and wo paused a 
moment on the summit ; beneath lay hut and pine 
wood find precipitous bank, all sparkling ynth 
snow and suusliiuD ; and beyond, standing mo- 
tionlesB and silent, rose the Great Sub-Arctio 
Forest. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A lali of wwram—Dog-ElLiiB.— A missing lipk— Tho North 
Sea.—" Winleiers."— Sainuel Hcnrno. 

DirniNO the three montlia which had elapsed since 
his arrival at the Forks, CVrf-vola had led ,m idle 
life ; ho had led his ti\iiii oee.isiouiilly to I'ort ii la 
Como, or hauled a lighb sled along the ice of the 
frozen rivers, but theae were only desultory trips, 
and Mb Szya had usually passed in peace and 
plenty. 

FerhapB I am wrong in Baying peaoe, for the 
introduolaon of several atnuige dogs bad ocoo- 
eioned mncli warfare, and althoi^h he had tn- 

vnriably mannged to como off viotorioas, victory 
was not obtained i\-ithout some loss. I have 
before remarked that he pOBSeasod a very large 
bushy tail. In time of war this appendage was 
carried prominently ovBr his back, something after 
the manner of tlie plumes upon casque of knight 
in olden times, or tho more modem helmet of 
dragoon in the era of the Peninsular War. 

One day, while he waa engaged in a desperate 
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stmiggle witli a bumptious new-comer, a large ill- 
conditioned mongrel which had already been van- 
quished, seeing llis victor fully occupicfl, deemed it 
an auspicioiifl inOTiii;iit fiii- rvvi'iigo, and s-pi-ingiiig 
upnn the husliy tiiil prfiewiod to attiick it with 
might nrn! iiiiiiTi. The iiTiiisniil tioiso liniiiglit mo 

wliilc _u'f- thu t;iil \v;is iiiljU'l, liiit w) uiilooked fur 
hiul Uvn the iis^:udt lh;it it iv^i!- foiiiHl upon 
examiuatioii to hu con side [id ily iTijurcd. With 
the aid of a needlti nnd thread it wiis repuirud ns 
best wo could, Cerf-vola apparently understand- 
ing what the Burgical operation meant, for although 
he indnlged in plenty of uproar at every stitch no 
attempt at biting was made by him. He was now 
however sound in body and in tail, and he tugged 
away at hia load in bhssfiil ignorance that 1500 
miles of labour lay before him. 

I know not if my I'eadura are acquainted with 
the Tiiuiiner in ivliich dogs are used as draught 
auimiiln izi lliL' grcut fur i-egions of the north. A 
dog sled is simply tno thin oak or birch-wood 
boards laahed together with deer-skin thongs : 
turned np in front like a Norwegian anew shoe, it 
runs when light over hard anow or ice with great 
ease; its length ia about nine feet, its br»dth 
sixteen inches. Along its outer edges runa a 
leather lashing, through the loops of which a long 
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leatlier line ia passed, to linld in its -plucc wli;i(iu'er 
may be placed upon it.. FTmti llm frtiiit, clof-tt to 
the turned portion, tlio traces for draught are 
attached. The dogs, usually four in number, 
stand in tandem fashion, one before the otlier, the 
best dog generally being placed in &ont, aa " ftire- 
goer," tbe next beat in rear as " steady-dog." It 
is the bnaineaa of the foregoer to keep the track, 
however fiiint it may be on lake or liTer. The 
ateerdog guides the sled, and prevents it from 
striking or catching in tree or root. An ordinary 
load for four dogs weighs from 2 to 400 lbs.; laden 
with 200 Iba. dogs will travel on anything like a 
good track, or on hard snow, nbuiit thirty or 
thirty-fivo luilea iu each day. lu dt'op or eoft 
snow the pace is of necessity slow, and twenty to 
twenty-five miles will form a fair day's work. 

n any one should ask what length of time doga 
will thus trorel day after day, I refer them to the 
following chapters, wherein the fortunes of Osf- 
Tola and his brethren, stuidng out to-day on a 
long journey, are duly set forth. 

Some few mOes west of the mission station 
called Prince Albert I parted from ray friend 

Captain M , who thus for had accompanied me. 

He was to return to Bed Eiver and Canada, vul 
Cumberland and the lakes ; I to hold my way 
across the frozen continent to the Paoific. For 
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many months each day would place a double day's 
distance batween ua, but ve ati]l boked forward 
to anotW meetiag, even though between hb and 
that prospect there lay the breadth of all the 
aavago contioent. 

A couple o£ days later I reached the Hudson's 
Bay Company's fort of Carlton, the great rcndoz- 
vous of tliu wint<.'r putkots boti\L'ci: iiortii and 
souti]. From north ami west i-e\eral of Ibo 
leading agents of the fur company had aascmbled 
at Carlbm to amit the coming of the packet 
bearing news from the outer world. From Fort 
Simpson on the far &bob)nBie, from Fort Cbip- 
vjKa on the lonely lake Athabasca, from Edmon- 
ton on the Upper Ssskatchewan, from Isle a la 
Crosse, dogs had drawn the masters of these 
remote establiahments to the central station on 
the middle Saskatclicwaii. Hut thoy waited in 
vain for the nn-ival of the packet ; with singular 
punctuality had their yarious trains arriTcd within 
.1 fei^' dnys of oaoh other from starting-points 2000 
miluf; :i|iiirl ; yet after a few days' detention these 
officers felt auiious to set out once more on their 
journey, and many a time the bill-side on which 
the packet must first appear waB scanned by 
mtchera, and all the boasted second sight and 
colouring power of haggard squaw and medicine 
man was set at work to discovw tbo whereabouts 
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of the " nuBtdng link " between tlie realms of dvUi- 
zation and saTsgeiy. To me the delay, except for 
the exigeiuneB of time and distance, was not 
irkaome. I waa in the some^ of gentlemen 
whose lives bad been passed in dl portions of the 
great north, on the frozen shores of Hudson's 
Bay, in the mountain fastnessoa of tho Chipwyan 
range, or midst the savago solitudoa that lie where, 
ii: long, low-lying capes, and ioe-piled promon- 
toi'ii^s, tilt! slioii"; of Anioriua stn'tclies Out to meet 
tlu; ivfivcs of llir Xorrlioni Ow.iu. 

Tiioro was oiiu present wlio iji tlio past sevoii 
months had travollod by horso and canoe, boat a.iid 
dog train, full 4000 miles; and anoth^, destined 
to be mj close oompsnion during many weelcs, 
whose matchless determinadon and power o£ 
endurance had earned bim in a single winter from 
the Lower Uackensie River to the bauke of the 
Mississippi. 

Hero, wlulo wo await tho winter pacltet, lot rao 
skotcli with hasty and imperfect touch the lives of 
tliose who, as the " winterers " of the gi'Ciit com- 
pany of adventurers trailing into Hudson's Bay, 
have made their homes in tlie wildei'ness. 

Twohundrcdand riixty-twnyears ago, a French a<)- 
vonturer under the banner of Samuel do Chomploin 
vrinterod with an Indian tribe on the shores of the 
Upper Ottawa. In the ensuing spring he returned 
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to Hontreal, reooimted Lu aSvembaee, and became 
the hero of an lioiir. Beyond the coimtij of the 
Ottawas he described a vast region, and from the 
uttermost sources of the Ottawa a large river ran 
towards the north until it ended in the North Sea. 
He had hccn there he said, and on the shore lay 
the ribs of an English ves'^el l^T^.■tl;L■^l, yrid tlio 
skeletons of English Siiilor-; wlui \vm\ ]iivu liniivncil 
or murdered. His (iloiy ii fulw on,', jiek] fit: 
a year had passed he confessed his duplicity ; ho 
had not been notur the North Sea, nor had he Been 
Bugfat that he deaoribed. 

Tet was there even more than a germ of truth 
in his tale of wreck and disaster, for jnst one year 
earlier in this eame Nortji Sea, a brave English 
sailor had been set adnft m an open boat, irith 
half a dozen faithful seamen ; and of all the dark 
mysteries of the merciless ocean, no myslery lies 
wrapt in deeper shadow than that which hangs 
over the fute of Hudson. 

But (lie seven teen til centuiT ""as not an ago 
wlioii «-rei;k or I'lnii could dauut the spirit of dis- 
covery. Here in tins lonelv North Sea, the pn!m 
of adventure belonged not to France alone. Spain 
might overrun the nch regions of the treses, 
Bicheheu (prototype of the great Qerman ohan- 
eellor of to-day) might plant the^«(r-<fo-K» along 
the mighty St. Lawrence, but the north — the 
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frozen north— miiBt be the land of Englist enter- 
prise and EngliBh daring. The years that followed 
the casting away of tlie fearless Hudson saw 
Btronge vessels coasting the miBty shores of that 
weird sea; at first, to seek through its bergs and 
ice floes, its dreary cloud-ivrapt fiords and inlets, 
a passage to tlio liinll where ceaseless sunshine 
glinted on the spLco-tiCcutod iihorcs of fabnlons 
Cathay; and Inter on, to trade with the savages 
who clad themselves in skins, which the fuirest 
favourites of Whitehall or the Louvre (by a strange 
extreme wherein savagery joined hands with civili- 
zation) would be proud to wrap round their snowy 
shoulders. 

Prosecuted at fireb hy desultory and oliance 
adventurers, this trade ia furs soon took definite 
form and became a branch of conunerco. On 
the lonely sea-shores wooden buildings rose 
along the estuaries of rivers flowing from an nn- 
knon-n lanr!. These were lionoured by tlie title of 
fort or factory, and Ihcn thi- sliips Fiiilcd back to 
England ere the autumn ico had closed upon the 
waters ; while behind in Rupert's Fort, York 
Factoiy, Churchill, or Albany (names which tell 
the political hietoiy of dieir day), stayed the agents, 
or " winterers," whose work it was to face for a 
long season of hardship, famine, and disease, a 
climate so rigorons tbat not un&eqnently, when 
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the retnnung vessel rose upon the distant sea 
line, Boaroe baU the ejea that had seen her ronish 
were there to mitoh her return. And they had 
other foes to contend with. Over the height 
of land, away hy thu great Likes, and Qlong the 
forest ahorea of tlie St. LuiU'eiice, the advouturora 
of anotlier nation had long buen busy at tho 
jniiiglfd woi'k of cotK|i:cst ami trafTic. The rival 
SiiUiins of Vi-.mcc and lingliiml could, midsfc tho 
more prcsaiiig cares of thoir reepoctivo haroma, 
find time ocoaeionally to soribble " Henri " or 
" Charles " at the foot of a ]»rahment saroU irhioh 
gaTe a oontanent to & company ; it little mattered 
wtethra* Spaniard, EVenohman, or Briton had first 
bestowed the gift, the rival daimante might fight 
for the posBBBsion as they pleased. The geography 
of this New World was uncertain,and whereiRoiida 
ended or Canada hegan W88 not matter of much 
conaequence. But the great cardinal, like tho 
great chancellor, wae not likely to err in the 
matter of houndarioa. " If there slioiild be any 
doubt about the porta, we can lake llie wliolf," 
wae probably as good a maxim then aa now ; and 
aocordingly we find at one sweep the whole northern 
continent,from Florida to the Arctia Oircle, handed 
over to a company of which the priest-soldier was 
the moving spirit. 

Thus began tho long strife between Franco and 
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England in North AmBrica, — a strife which onl; 
ended under the waUs of Quebec. The stoiT' of 
their bravery, their endurance, their constant^, 
their heroism, has been woven into deathleae 
history hj a maater-hand,' To Franco belongs 
the glopy of the Great West — not tbe less her 
giory because the sun lias set for ever upon her 
tmpire. Kotliiiig remains to lier. Promontory 
or lonoly isle, name of sea-wosliuil cape, or silent 
lake, half mistily tells of her former dominion. 
In the deep reoesses of some north-western lake 
or river-reaoh the eohoes still -waken to the notes 
of some old French ekamm, as tha half Indian 
voyagear, ignorant of all save tiie sound, dips his 
glistemng paddle to the cadence of his song. 
But of an that Cartier and Champlain, De Kouts, 
La Salle, Marquette, Frontennc, and Montcalm 
lived and died for — nothing mnrc rcmniiis. 

Poor Franco ! In the Now Worlil nntl in tlie OUT 
history owes tlioo inueli. Yet in bolli lia?t thou 
paid the full mousuro of tby pi'Oplii'fi wi'iiiu'-. 

But to return, Tlie scmityonlh ,\'[iliLrv had 
not closed ere tbe sea of Hudson became the 
tbeati'G of strife, the wooden palisades of the 
factories were battered or burnt down; and one 
fino day in August, 1697, a loud oannonado 
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boomed over the anilen waters, and before the 
long Himuuer twOiglit had dosed, the " Hamp- 
shire," with her fifty-two guna on high poop or 

lofty forecastle, lay deep benenth the icj sea, her 
consorts the rrenclimati's prize. Nor had slio 
gone doivu before a foo more powerful, but to the 
single frigate of Le Moyne d'Iberville, a ehild of 
Old and Neiv France, the boldest rover that e'er 
went forth upon the Northern Seas. Some fifteen 
years later France resigned her claim to these 
Hterile shorca. Blenheim, Ramihos, Oudenarde, 
and Alatplaquot had given to Engluid the sole 
possession of the frozen north. 

And now for nigh BOTenty years the EngHsh 
Company pursued nnmolested its trade along the 
coast A strong fort, not of wood and lath and 
stockade, but of hard English hrick and native 
granite hewn by Engli?h hands, ro?e near the 
estuaiy of the Churchill Rivci'. To tins fort the 
natives came annually along the Enghsh river 
bearing skins gathered far inland, along the shores 
of the Lake of the Hills, and the borders of the 
great river of the north. 

With these natives wandered back an English- 
man named Samuel Hoamo ; ho reached tlio 
Lake Athabasca, and on all sides ho heard of 
large rirers, some ooming from south and west, 
others flowmg to the remotest north. He 
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wandered on &om tribe to tribe, reaebed a great 
Isks, descended a great river to the nortb, and 

saw at last the Arctic Sea. 

Slowly did the Fur Company establish itself in 
the interior. It wii.'i tasicr to Icf. tlic Uiitives bring 
down the rich furs to the coast than to seek thciu 
in these fi iciidlt'SH regions. But at hist a Bubtlo 
rival app.'iiivil on the scene; tko stojy of the 
Nortli-"\Vi;„t Fiu- Coiiipaiiy ha^ often b.'eu told, 
!ind in another p\M:e we have painted the effects 
of that conflict; here it is enough to e&j that 
when in 1822 the north-west became merged into 
tihe older corporation, posts or forts had been 
scattered throughout the entire continent, and 
that henceforth from Oregon to Ungava, from 
Mingan to the Ifaokenzie, the countless tribes 
know but one lord and master, the company of 
adventurers from England trading into Hudson's 
Bay. 

Wliat in the mmrilimu \v;is the iviirk of (lioso 
Wintenn- L,'.iil.>sh. In liiL-- «ui ina'k ni 1), 
wildorne.-Hy Guil knows rbeir livc<j wei-o luiid. 
They came generally from the romot* isles or 
highlands of ScotJand, they left home young, and 
the mind tires when it thinks upon the remote- 
ness of many of thdr fur stations. Dreary and 
monotonous beyond words was their home life, 
and hardship was its mle. To travel on foot 
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1000 milee in winter's darkest time, to live upon 
the coarsest food, to see nought of bread or sugar 
for long months, to lie down at night under the 
freezing branohoH, to feel cold such as English- 
men in England cannot even comprehend, often 
to starve, elv&ja to dwell in exile from the great 
world, Such was the routine of their lives. The 
namoa of theso northDrn posts fell tlio story of 
their toil. " Resolution," " Providence," " Good 
Hope," " Entt;i'[)ris(^," " Rdiiiiicf," " ConfidoDco;" 
suck wcJt! fliG titles ffiveii to tliese littlo 
forts ou the di:^tiiiit. lliicki^iizie, or flio desolate 
shores of the groat Slavo Lake. Who can tell 
what memories of early days in the far away 
Scottish isles, or Highland glen, must bavo 
come to these men as the tempest swopt 
the stunted pine-forest, and wrack and diift 
hurled across the frozen lake — ^wben the dawn 
and the dusk, separated by only a few hours' day- 
light, closed into the long, dai'k night. Per- 
chance the savage scene was lost in a dreamy 
vision of some lonely Scottish loch, some Druid 
mound in far away Lewis, some vista of a fireside, 
when storm howled and waves ran hi^ npon the 
beach of Storuoway. 
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CHAPTER XI. 




c'licirnripj-.— Tlin Grcra Lnkc-Tjic Ilo k la 
«t upon liio Laht-UnB-olcnmo iifiHliliinL— 



Oh ()he niglit ol the llth of Fobruo^, undci' a 
briUiantmootiliglit, we qntUed Fort Carlton ; ctobb- 
ing tie Saskatchewan, we olimbed tUe eteep 
aorthern bant, and paused a moment to look back. 
The moon was at its full, not a cloud slept in the 
vaat blue vault of Leaven, a great planet burned in 
t}io western sky ; the river lay beneatli in spotless 
liiRtro; shore and prairio, riflgo nnd lowlan<1, spar- 
kled in tlie hlicon of snow iinrl mormliLjbt. Tlien t 
sprung; upon my sled, and foUonTtl the otlier^, for 
tho music of tboir dog-bells ivas already getting 

The two following days saw us journeying on 
through a rich and fertile land. Clumps of poplar 
interspersed with pine, dotted the undulating 
snrfoce of the country. Lakes were nnmeroua, and 
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tte yellow grass along their raargina still showed 
above the deep snow. 

Six trains of dogs, tweiitv-tliree dogs in all, 
made a goodly show; the northern ones all bonded, 
belled, and ribboned, were mostly lartre jiowerfid 
animnlB. Cree, French, and English names wci'o 
curiouBly intermixed, and as viined were the 
tong^ea used to urge the truing to fresh exertions. 
Sometiinee a dog would be abused. viliHed. and 
cursed, in SVencIi alone : at others, he would be 
implored, in Cree, to put forth greater efforts. 
" Kugkey-tay-o-alam-mooB. ~ or the little "black 
dog " would be appealed to. " for the love of Heaven 
to haul his traces." He would be solemnly informed 
that he waa a dog of no character ; tliat ho was the 
child of very disreputable parents ; thnt, in fact. 
Ills mother had been no better than she fllioiild 
have been. Generally speaking, tliis infonnation 
did not appear to have much effect niion Knskey- 
tay-o-atim-moos, who was doubtless well eatisflod 
if the abuse hurled at him and his progenitors 
exhausted the ire of his driver, and saved bis back 
at the expense of his relations. 

Pour days of rapid travelling carried ua far to 
the north. Early on tlie tiiird day of travel the 
open country, vith its lakelets and poplar ridges, 
was left behind, and the forest region entered upon 
for the first time. 
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Day liod not yot dawned wlion ht quittctl n do- 
serted hut wliich liad given ua siit'lU'r for llio iiij;lit; 
a Buooession of steep hilla rose beforo ua, anil wlien 
the bigliest had been gained, the dawn had broken 
npon the dull grey luidscape. Before na the 
great Sub- Arctic Forest stretched away to the north, 
a lino of lakes, its rampart of defence ngainat the 
wasting fires of the prairie re^^on, lay beneath. 
Tliis Vfas the southern limit of that vast forest 
whoso northern e.xtroTni' inn^t be soufjlit where the 
waivr-i of tlic M;ii'k,'i:xl(. ;iiiii,!;lo with the waves of 
thoArclio 

We entered this forest, ;in(l in fonrdays readied 
the southern end of the Green Lake, a long narrow 
sheet of water of great depth. The dogs went 
briskly over the hard snow on the surface of the 
ioa-covered lake, and ere sun Bet on the 15th of 
Febraary m were housed in the litUe Hudson's 
Bay post, near the northern extremity of the lake. 
We had run about 150 miles in four days. 

A littb more than midivny between Carlton 
and Green Lake, the tinvcllor crosses tlic height 
of land between the Snakntcliewan and Beaver 
Rivers; its elevation is about 1700 feet above the 
sea level, but the rise on either side is barely per- 
ceptible, and between the wooded hills, a network 
of lakes .linked together by swampa and muskys 
spreads in every direction. These lakes abound 
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with the finest fish ; the woods are fairly stooked 
with fur-bearing anim^, and the countrj ia m 
manj respects fitted to be made the scene of 
Indian Bettlement, upon a plan not yet attempted 
by American or Canadian gOYurnmontB in their 
dealinga with the red man . 

On tho morning of tho ITfch February wo 
quitted the Green Lake, and continued on our 
northern way. Early on the day ot departure wo 
fitruok the Beaver or Upper Churchill river, and 
followed its winding course for some forty miles. 
The shores were well wooded with white spruce, 
juniper, and birch ; the banks, some ten or twenty 
feet above the surface of the ice, sloped easily 
back; while atsrayten or fifteen mDes smaller 
stretuns sought the main river, and at each accession 
the bed of the channel nearly doubled in width. 

Hitherto I have not spoken of the cold ; tlie 
snow lay deep upon the ground, but ro far tho 
days had been fine, and the ui;,'lilK, tiiougli of 
course cold, were by no means exct'snv-dy m. Tho 
morning of the 19th February found uh wimpi^d on a 
pino ridgo, between lakes, about fifteen miles south 
of Lac lie it la Crosse, by the spot whore an ox had 
poi'isliod of starvation during the previous autumn, 
his bones now furnishing a night-long repast for 
our hungry dogs. The night had been very cold, 
and despite of blanket or buffalo robe it was 
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impossible to remain long asleep. It may Geem 
Btrangp to flioBo who live in -vrstm bouses, who 
Bleep in coay rooms from which the draught ia 
oarofuUj oxoluiled, and to whom the notion of 
seeking one's rest on tho ground, under a pine- 
tree in mid-winter, would appear eminentlj' eui- 
ddal; it may seem strange, I Bay, how in a 
climate where cold is measured by dsgnes as 
much leloie the freezing point as the hottest 
shade heat of Camatia or Sdndian summer is 
known to bo above it, that men should be able at 
the close of a hard day's march to lie down to 
rest nndor the open heavens. Yet so ifc is, 

Wlion the liglit hegiiis to fntie oror tho frozen 
solitude, jinil tlio first mpLmeholy lioot of the 
night owl is lieard, tlie traveller in tho north looks 
around him for " a good camping-place," In the 
foteafc conntry he has not long to seek for it; 
a few dead trees for fuel, a level space for his fire 
and his blanket, some green young pines to give 
him "brush" for his bed, and all hisTecpiirementB 
are supplied. The camp is soon made, the fire 
lighted, the kettle filled with snow and set to 
hoil, tlie supper finished, dogs fed, and the 
blankets spreaci out over tho pine brush. It is 
scarcely necossary to say that there is not much 
time lost in the operation of undressing ; under 
the oironmstances one is more likely to reverse 
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the praceea, and literally (not figuratiTelf as in 
the case of modern society, preparing for her ball) 
to dress for tlie niglil-. Tlien begins the cold; it 
hns been i)ittei-lj cold all day, with darknesa ; the 
wind lias liilkd, and tlic frost has come out of the 
cold, grey eky with still, silent rigour. If you 
have a tberriioniL'tcr placcil in the snow at your 
head the s])iri(, ivill liavc .-iiirunken back into the 
twenties a] id tliinit-.- bi'lnw lero; and juEt when, 
the dawn is steiiliiig over the eastern pine tops it 
will not imfrequentlj be into the forties. Well 
then, that is cflld if jou like I Tou are tired by a 
thirty-mile march on snow shoes. You have lain 
down with stiffened limbs and blistered feet, and 
sleep comes to yon 1^ the mete force of your 
fatigue ; bat never goes the consciousness of the 
cold from joiir waking bmin ; and as yon lie with 
crossed arms and iip-gnthered knees beneath your 
buffalo robe, you welcome aa a benefactor any 
short-haired, shivering dog who may be forced from 
his liiir ill the snow to sei'k a few hours' sleep 
upon the outside of your lihmkets. 

Yet do not. imn^'inr, iviiJei-, M (liis is next 
to an impossiliilil V, llml lui'H -.sill jicrisii iiiider many 
nights of it. iMi'iL lUi iml ]n-ii>-li tbiis easily. 
Nay even, when before liumi tlic tii-e lias been set 
alight, and the tea swallowed hot and strong, the 
whole thing is nigh forgotten, not unfreqnently 
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forgotten in the antunpationa of a cold still more 
tiding in the day's jonrnej' vliicli is before you. 

Such was the case now. We had slept coldly, 
and ere daylight the thermometer showed 32 
degrees below zero. A strong wind swept through 
the fir-troes from the north ; at tlaylight the wind 
lulled, but evi^ry ono seemed to anticipate a bad 
day, and leather coat.'i aiul oapOtcs were all in use. 

We set ofi at six o'clock. For a time cahnnoaa 
reigned, but at sunrise the north wind sprang up 
again, and the eold soon became more than one 
could bear. Before mid-day we reached the 
southern end of Lao He a la Crosse ; before ub to 
the north lay nearly thirty miles of shelterless 
lake, and down this great etretoh of ioe &e wind 
came with merciless severity. 

We made a fire, drank a great deal of hot tea, 
muffled lip as best we coulil, and put out into the 
lake. All that day I had been ill, and with no 
little difHoulty had managed to keep up with the 
party. I do not think that I had, in the experience 
of many bitter days of travel, ever felt sncli cold ; 
but I attributed this to illness more than to the 
day's severity. 

We held on ; right in onp teeth blew the bitter 
blast, the doga with low-bent heads tugged 
steadily onward, the half-breeds and Indians 
wrapped thdr blankets round their heads, and 
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beading forward as they ran made their way 
against the vrind. To ran vaa instantly to freezKj 
one's face ; to lie on the sled was to chill through, 
the body to the very marrow. It was imposaiblo 
to face it long, and again we put in to shore, made 
a fire, and boilod Bome tea,. 

At mirldiiy thu srni shone, and the thermometer 
Btood i^t 2(\" hclmy 7.cm; tlie aim Wiis utlcrly 
powerless to make iisclf fclt in the sligiitosc de- 
greo ; a drift of dry snow flew before the bitter 
wind. Was this really great ooldP I often asked 
myself. I had not long to wait for an answer. 
Hy two felloW'b'aTQllrav were perhaps of all men 
in thoBe regions best able to settle a question of 
cold. One bad spent nigh thirty years in many 
parts of the Continent; the other had dwelt for 
years within the Arctic Circle, and had trayolled 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean at a time when the 
Esquimaux koop close within their greasy snow 
huts. Both were reiiewiied travollors in a land 
where bad t.ravidlers ivltu niikaown : the testimony 
of such men was coiichisivo, and for years they 
had not knoira so cold a day. 

" I doubt if I hare ever felt greater cold than 
this, even on tbe Anderoon or the Vadcensiei" said 
the man wbo was so well acqu^ted with winter 
hardship. After that I did not care so much ; if 
tliei/ felt it cold, if their cheeks grew white and 
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hard in tlie bitter blaet, surely I could afEord 
to {reexe IwM mj face soA all 1117 fingers to boot. 

Yet at the time it was no laughing matter j to 
look forward to an hour aeemed au infinity of 
pain. One rubbod and rubbed away at solid uOse 
and white cliook, but that only added one's fingers 
to the hat of iced things one had to carry. 

At last the sun bogan to decline to the west, tlio 
wind fell ivitli it, the thiclt, low-lying drift diaap- 
peared, and it was possible by rnnniug hard to 
restore fJie oiroulation. "With dusk oame a 
magnificent Aurora; the sheeted light quivered 
over the fhizen lake like fleeoy clouds of many 
colours filown across the stars. Night had long 
dosed wheal, wo reached the warm shelter of the 
shore, and saw the welcome lights of houses in the 
gloom. Dogs barked, holts rattled, men and 
children issued from the snow-covered huts; and 
at the door of his house stood my kind fellow- 
traveller, the chief factor of the diatrict, waiting 
to welcome rae to his fort of lit: h la Croaso. 

The fort of Ilo a la Crease ia a solitary apot. 
Behind it Bproads a land of worthless forest, a 
region abounding in swamps and muskys, in 
front the long arms of the Crndfbnn Lake. It is 
not from its shape that the lake bears its name ; in 
the centre, where the four long arms meet, stands 
an island, on the open shore of which the Indians 
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in bygone times were wont to play their favourite 
game of In CroBse. The game named the island, 
nnd the island in turn gave its name to the lake. 
Tlie Boiiver River enters tlie hike at the soulh-mst, 
nnil leavi'^ it n^nhi on Hie nort h-ivi>-l sMi^, Tl.e 
ekviitiori of the" lake iibovc tli.; Irvd of lliid-rjn's 
Bay cannot bo less than 1300 feet, so it is little 
wonder if the wild winds of the north should have 
full sweep acroBa its frozen surface. The lake is well 
stocked with excellent white fish, and by the produce 
of the net the garrison of the tort is kept whoUy in 
food, about liiO largo fish being dailTConsumedm it. 

At a short distanee from the fort stands the 
French Mission. One of the carhost cstahhshed 
in tho north, it ii;ia thruivn out many branches 
into more reunite ^..litiides. Four ladies of tho 
order of Grev Niiii^ have iii:nle Iheir homo hi-n: 
^nd tl e r slI I i t i 

cldircn If i 1 I 1 i 1 

of a very limited space, one should visit this con. 
vent at He a Itv Crosse; the entire building ieasmall 
wooden structure, yet Bohool, domiitorj, oratcoy, 
kitchen, and dining-room are aE oontuned thra«in. 

The sisters seemed happy and contented, chatted 
gaily of the outside world, or of thrar &r-awaj 
homes in Lower Canada. Their preaenb bouse was 
only a temporary erection. In one fell night fire 
had destroyed a lai^r building, and consumed 
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th^ library, oratoiy, ereiTthing; and now its 
ravages were beiiig slowly rep^red. 0£ course it 
was an eront to be long remembered, and tbe lady 

who described to ua the calamity seemed still to 
feel tlie terror of tlie moment. 

My long journoy kft mo no time tor delay, and 
after one day's rest it becuTiie necessary to resume 
tile maroli. Tliu iiioniiiig of the 21st IVbruary 
found us again in niolloii. 

We now numbered some five sleds ; tlie officer 
in obarge of the Athabasca district, the next to the 
north, WB8 Btdll to bo my fellow-traveller for nearly 
400 milee to his post of Fort Cbipewyan. All 
dogs save mine were fresh ones, but Cerf-vola 
showed not one «gn of fatigue, and Spanker 
was still strong and hearty. Pony was, how- 
ever, betraying every indication of giving out, and 
had long proved himself an arrant scoundrel. 

Dogs were scarce in the North this year. A 
(iistonipor had swept over all the forts, and many 
a ti-usty hauler hiul gone to the land ivhere 
hanioes is unkuoivu. 

Here, at lie a la Crosse, I obtained an eighth 
dog. This dog was Major; he was an Esquimaux 
from Deer's Lake, the birth-place of Cerf-vola, and 
he bore a very strong resembl^ce to my leader. 
It ia not unlikely that they were closely related, 
perhaps brothers, who had tiius, after many wan- 
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deriii^s, como toj^etlier; but, be that bb it may, 
Cerf-vula trt^ituJ long-loat brother with evident 
BuspiciuiL, mil continued to maintain. towardB all 
outsiders a dogged demeanour. 

Major's reaemblance to the Untiring led to a 
grieTous error on the morning of raj departure 
from tho fort. 

It wua two Iiours before ilnyliglit when tho 
dogs wore put into burnoas ; it was a morning of 
bitter cold ; a faint old moon hung iu tho east ; 
over tho dim lake, a Bhadovrj Aurora flickered 
acroas the Gtara ; it was as wild and cheerless a 
sight as eje of mortal could look upon ; and the 
work of getting tbo poor unwilling dogs into 
their Imrnesa was done by tbo Indians and half- 
breeds in no amiable mood. 

In the haste and darkness the Untiring was 
placed last in the train wliltjli U- hid luii^ led, 
the new-comer, Major, guitiiiir tlio fuiviiiost plai^i'. 
Upon my nKStiiiiing cluiri.'.' (if Ihu iniiEi, iin ominou.s 
tendt'iicy io ktoivI !md liflLt on t]»' p^ivt of my 
Stcor-dog told me wimctinng ^^.lS wvong; it Was 
too dark to see pl:iinly, but a touch of the Un- 
tinng's nose (old mc tliat tlic right dog was in 
the wrong place. 

Tho mistake was quickly rectified, but, never- 
theless, I fear ita memory long rankled in the 
mind of Gerf-Tola, for all that day, and for some 
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days after, ho novor missed an opportunity of 
couiitor-marcliing auddunly in his harness and 
prostrating the unoffending Major at His post of 
Bt«er-d(^ ; the attack was generally made frith so 
much suddenness and vigour th&t Uajor instantly 
capitulated, -tunung a turtle"- m his traces. 
This nnlooked-for assault waH iiBnallv accom- 
panied by a flank inovomciit on the part of 
Spanker, who, T\-lieiiovor tlioro wiis unvllimg in 
the shape of hglmnL' lunir iiroiiiid. wiia sure to 
h;wo a tootli in it on liis own account, liL'mg novor 
very particular :is to wLulLar ko attuckoJ tho 
head of tile rciir ilog or the tail uf his friend in 

All this led at times to fearful confusion in my 
train ; thoy jumped on one another ; they tangled 
traces, and back-bands, and collar-strapB into sad 
knots and iuterlaoings, wMcIi baffled my poor 
frozen fingers to unraTel. Oft«n have I seen 
them in a huge ball rolling over each other in tho 
anow, while the rapid iip[)lioiition of my whip only 
appeared to make miitfyrs worse, conveying tlio 
idea to Spanker or the Untiring that tliey were 
bring badly bitten liy an unknon-n liclligerent. 

Like the lady in TonnyRon's "Princess," they 
"mouthed and mumbled" each other in a very 
porplexing manner, but, of course, from a cause 
totally at variance from that which influenced the 
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matron in the poem. These events only occurred, 
liowever, when a new dog was added to the train ; 
and, after a day or so, things got smoothed down, 
and all tugged at the monsc-skin collars in peace- 
ful iinftiiitnity. 

But to return. Wo starfcd from lie a laCrosBC, 
and held our way over o chain of lakea and rivora. 
BiVib« Oniise was passed, Lac Clair lay at Bim- 
down far stretching to our right into the blue cold 
north, and when dusk had come, we were halted 
for the night in a lonely Indian hnt which stood 
on the shores of the Detroit, folly forty miles 
from our etarting-place of the moniing. 

"A long, hard, cold day; storm, drift, and 
desolation. We aiv lost upon tlio lake. ' 

Such in the <iutv\- wliicli uitets mv eye aa I 
turn Id Die pii!,'e of a sf^iiity iioU'-book which 
ri rls tl 1 f ] 1 i 1 i ^ I Lki^^ 

back upon tin?, d-.iv. it. doc-i in>t .~ceni lo mo that 
the entry e.yagiierates m its pithy summing up 
the misery ot the dav a trayel. To recount the 
events of each day b loumev, to give miniitelv, 
statting-pomt, date, distance, and resting-place, is 
too frequently an error into which travellers are 
wont to foil. I have read somewhere in a review 
of a work on African travel, that no litmary skill 
has hitherto been able to enliven the description of 
how the traveller left a village of dirty negroes in 



potami. and approached a wood where there wero 
elephanta. and finBUf got to another village of 
dirty negroes m the evening. The reviewer is 
right : the reiterated recital of Arctio oold and hard- 
ship, or of African heat and misery, must be as 
wearisome to the reader as its realuation was 
painful to the writer: but the traveller has one 
advantasro over the reader, the reality of tho 
"storm, drift, and desolation" had tho oscite- 
meiit of the very pain which thev produced. To 
lit h f II 1 g 1 p 

k 1 d 1 I f 1 f f I 
of snow shoes or raocassin on the solid surface of 
a large lake, to see the night approaching and to 
urge the dogs with whip and voice to fresh exer- 
tions, to greater efforts to gain some distant land- 
point ere night has wrapped the dreary scene in 
darkneasj this doled out hoar by tour in 
narrative would be dull indeed. 

To me the chief oscitemont lay in the question, 
Will this trail lead to aught P "Will we save 
daylight to tho shore ? But to the reader the 
fact is already paf«nt that tho trail did lead to 
something, and that tlie night did not find the 
travellers atill lost on the frozen lake. 
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Nmther could the reader enter into the joy irith 
wMch, after sugh a of toil and hardBhips, the 
traveller sees in the gloom the LaTon he has 
■ Bought BO long; it may bo only a rude cnhin with 
windows cut from tho snoir-ririft or tlie moose- 
skin, it may bo only a cnmp-firo iti ti pine clump, 
but ii«vortliflfSS tlio lost WiuukTiT liiiils ivitli n 

feeling of iutiTisc joy llic ^hiuu wliu/li tells liiii, of 
ft restiii<r-|)lacf; aiul iis lio lit ret dies lii^ ivrai-y 
limbs on the hnt floor or tlie pinc-huBh, he laiiglia 
and jcRtn over the misfortunes, fatigues, and fears, 
which hut a Bhort hour before were heartuoken- 
ing enough. 

It vraa with feelings Buoh aa this that I beheld 
t3ie lights of Bivi^ la Lochs station on the night 
of the 22nd of February ; for, through an after- 
noon of intense cold and blinding drift, we hail 
Kfcrtiggled in vniii fo koe|) tlio track across the 
Bnffiilo Lake. The eiiide had vanished in tho 
drift, and it was onlv through the exertions of mv 
companion after hours of toil that we were able 
to retrain the track, and roach, late on Saturdav 
evening, tho warm shelter of the httlo post ; a 
small, clean room, a bright fire, a good supper, an 
entire twenty-fonr hours of sleep, and rest in pros- 
pect. Is it any wonder that with such aurronnd- 
ings the hnt at Biviftre la Loche seemed a palace ? 

And now each Buooeeding day carried ns farther 
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into the great mldBrnesB of the nortli, over lakes 
whose dim Bhores loomed through the diiriiig 
anow, and the ragged pineB tosBed wildl; in the 
"wind; through nursh and mueky and tangled 
wood, and all the long monotony of dreary 
savagery which Ilea on that dim ridge, from whose 
Ridea the waters roll enst to tlio Bny of Hudson, 
north to the Vvozcn Ociin, 

Wo reached tho Mothy I'orliigL', nnd turned 
north-west through a long region of wortliluss 
forest. Sow and again a wood Cariboo crossed the 
track ; a marten showed upon a frozen lake ; but 
no other sign of life was Tieible. The whole earth 
eeraied to sleep in sarage desolation ; the snow lay 
deep upon the ground, and slowly we plodded on. 

To rise at half-past two o'clock a.m., start at 
four, and plod on nntil simaot, halting twice for 
an hour during the day, thia was the history of 
each day's toil. Yet, with this long day of work, 
wo could only travel ahoufc twenty-five miles. In 
front, along the track, went a young Cliipeivyan 
Indian ; tlien onmo a train of dogs floimdcring 
deep in the soft snow ; then tho other trains 
wound abng upon firmer footing. Camp-making 
in the evening in tioB deep snow was tedious work. 
It was hard, too, to hunt up the various dogs in the 
email hours of the morning, from their lairs in 
snow-drift or beneath root of tree ; but some dogs 
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kept uncomibrtabl; dose to camp, and I well 
remember waking one mf^ht ont of a deep sleep, 
to find two huge beaate teariog eacb other to pieces 
on the top ot tho buffalo bag in wliich I lay. 

After tlirec days of wearisome liiliour on tliis 
summit rid If 0 of tlic northern continent ivc rejiehcd 
the edge of a deep f,rleii, 700 S,vt below tlio iikleau. 

sleds bounded rapidlj down tiio stoop descent, doga 
and loada rolling frequently in a confused heap 
together, Night had fallen when we gained the 
lower yfHay, and made a Damp in the darkness 
near the winding river ; the height of land was 
passed, and the rinr in tiie glen was the Clear- 
water of the Athabasca. 

I have before spoken of tho life of hardship to 
which tho wintering agents of the Hudson's Bay 
Company arc linhituated, nor was I without some 
practical knowledge of the subject to wliich I 
have alluded. I had now, however, full oppor- 
tunity of judging the measure of foil contained :n 
the simple encomium one often utters in the north, 
" He is a good traveller." 

Few men have led, even in tiie hard r^ons of 
the north, a life of greater toil iJian Mr. Boderiok 
Macfarlnne. He had left his island home when 
ahnost a boy, and in earliest muihood had entered 
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the remote wilds of the Mackenzie Biver. For 
seventeen yeare be had remained cut oS from the 
outer world; yet his mind had never permitted 
itself to sink amidst the opprossivo solitudes by 
whioh he was surrounded : it rose rather to the 
level of the vastncsa and grandeur which Nature 
wears even in her extreme of desolation. 

He entered willivi^'iiin' into tlie life of MJ before 

frame of body, he nevertheless fouglit his way to 
htudioess; midst odd and darkness and scant 
living, ibe natural aaoompanimente of remote 
travel, he traversed tbe ooimtry between the Peel, 
Uaokenisie, and.Iaaid riv^, and pushed his explo- 
ratdons to the hil^ierto unknown River Anderson. 
Here, on the bordersof the Barren Ground, and far 
within the Arctic Circle, he founded the most 
northern and remote of all t)ie trading stations of 
the Pur Company. In mid-winter he visited tho 
shores of the Frozen Ocean, and dwelt with the 
Esqnimauz along the desolate coasts of that bay 
which bears the name of Bngland's most hapless 
esplorer. 

Nor was it all a land of desolation to him. 
Directed by a mind as sanguine as his own,' he 
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entered mannly into tlio pursuits of natural liia- 
tory, and classed and eatiilogued the numerous 
birds ivliicli aefk in summer tliese frienillpss regions, 
proving in souit' instiiiiccK flic nuit^o of si^vcr.-il of 

from Texas to iIk- AnTi^ -lnuv,. 

All his travels were performed on anow bIioob, 
driving his train ot dogs, or beating the track for 
them in the anew. In a single winter, aa I hare 
before mentioned, he passed from the UAckende 
Biver to the Misaisaippi, driring the same train of 
dogs to Fort Gtanj, folly 2000 miles trom his 
Btartmg-point ; and it was early in the following 
Bummer, on his return irom England after a hasty 
■visit, the first during twenty years, that I made 
his acquaintance in the American State of Minne- 
sota. He was not only acquainted with all the 
vicissitudes of northern travel, but liia mind was 
well stored with the history of previous explora- 
tion. Chance and the energy of the old Korlh- 
"Weat Company had accumulated n large store of 
valuable books in tlie principal fort on the Mac- 
kenzie. These had been carefully studied during 
periods of inaotion, and arotjo exploration in 
reality or in narrative was equally &miliar to him. 

" I would have ^rren mj right arm to have 
been allowed to go on one of these search expe- 
ditions," ho often said to me; and perhaps, if 
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those -wise and sapient men, who, acting in a cor- 
porate or individnal capod^, have the power of 
selection for the work of reli^ or exploration, 
would only ncciistom themeelTes to make choice 
of fnch mntcrinla, the bones that now dot the 
Siinda of King ^Villiam's Land or the estnary of 
the Great Fiali River, might in the flesh yet moTe 

One night wo were camped on a solitary isknd 
in the Swan Lake. The camp had been made 
after Biinaet, and as the morning's path lay across 
the lake, over hard snow where no track was 
necessary, it was onr intention to start on our way 
long before daybreak. In this matter of eiffl^ 
Btarting it is aihnoBt always impoasible to rely on 
the Indian or the half-breed voyageur. They will 
lie close hid bonyath their blankets, unless, indeed, 
the cold should beeoijie so luIonBe as to force them 
to arise nnil light a tire : but, geiiei'ally speaking, 
they ivill lie huddled so closelv together that they 
can defy the elements, nnd it becomes no easy 
matter to arouse them from their pretended slum- 
bers nt two or three o clock of a dead-cold morn- 
ing. My com])anion, however, seemed to be able 
to live without sleep. At two o'clock ho would 
arise from hia deer-skin robe and set the camp 
' aatar. I generally got an hour's law until the fire 
was fairiy agoing and the tea-kettle had been boiled. 
T 2 
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No matter what the morning waa, he nerer 
oomplained. This moniiiig on Swan Lake was 
bitterly cold — 30^ below zero at my head. 

" Beautiful morning 1 " he exclaiined, as I 
emerged from my buifalo robe at three o'clock ; 
and he really meant it, I tras not to be done. 

" Oh, deligbtufl I " I managed to chatter forth, 
with a tolcntblo degree of aaquieecenoe in my 
voice, a few mental reaerratione and many bodily 

But 80'' bdoi\- Koro, iiiiiiccompiiTiit'd by wind, ia 
not so had iiftci- all wIil-ti oiw is fiiiriy uiidiT wfigb 
and liftS rubbed one's nose for a time, imd sti'iick 
the huge "mittained" hands violently logetber, 
and run a mile or so ; but let tbe fainfe^i {lu^^Kible 
breath of wind arise — a "zephyr" the poets 
would call it, a thing just strong enough to turn 
smoke or twist the feather which a wild duck 
might detach from beneath his wing as he cleft 
the air above— then look out, or rather look down, 
cast tlic eye so much askant that it can catoh a 
glinipi'e of the top of the nose, and you will see a 
gbo.,ly siffht.. 

W,' liiW,- ;ill li,Mi-d of ]mv,] brarts, uud xtwy 
eyes, Jintl miLi'lilc fdi'diciid.-;, rdiiliaiitev slioulilers, 
snowy necks, and firm-set lips, and alt the long 
array of eilioioue aimilitudee used to express the 
various qualities of the human form divine ; but 
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firmer, and colder, and whiter, and harder than 
all stands forth prominontlj a frozen nose. 

A study of frozen noses would be interesting ; 
one could work out from it an essay on the 
admiraljlo fitness of things, and oven history read 
by tlio liglit of frozen noses might teach us new 
tiioories. Tho Roman nose could not have stood 
an arctic winter, honce the limits of the Eoman 
empire. The Esquimaux nose is admirably fitted 
for the climate in whicli it breathes, hence the 
limited nature it assumes. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

The Clorwata'.— ^ bjgone Ooeuk— A Land of Lukes. — ^Tho 
Atlubutt BlTsr.-'Wlia f> lie ?— CUpewTiui IndEuu.'- 
Edxh — H^ar inciiumbs Bt tut. — Hal de Biqnallo. 

Tbe Cleanrater, a river bihbU in a land whore 
rivers are often a nule in vidth, meandera betiween 
its lofty wooded Iiills ; or rather one should say, 
meanders in the deep valley Trhioh it haa worn for 
itself throngh conntlesa ages. 

Ever since the beginning of tho fur tmde it 
has boon the solo route followed into tlm North. 
Mora practicable routes undo\ibt('dlj exist, but 
hitherto the Long Porf ago (a rid!;!' dividiuLj iho 
waters of the chain of lakes mid l ivi i-s luivo 
lately passed from those slicam.s uliiili invk tlio 
Arctic Ocean) and the Cleiirwnlcr River iiavo 
formed as it were the gateway of the North. 

This Long Portage, under its various names of 
La Loche and Methy, is not a bad position from 
whence to tolie a bird's-eye view of the Great 
North. 
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Once upon a time, how long ago one ja afraid 
to say (some Bight Reverend gentleman bemg aa 
particular about the age of Mother Earth aa an 
elderly female is anxious on the score of years 
about the Census times), a great aca rolled over 
what 18 now the centra! continent. From the 
Gulf of Jfcsico to tlie Arctm Ooeiin. from the 
G ilf t St L iTLU ti il I I f tl Roeky 
JIouiitLiins. tliid ocLMii has k-fl its tn.te. It had 
its shoi-ej?. and to-duy these shorea still show tha 
trace of where the restless wavea threw their flui^ 
upon the earlier earth. To tlie eveof the geologist 
the Bea-shell, high cast upon some mountain ridge, 
tells its story of the sea es plainly as the tropio 
sca-shoU, held to the dreamer's ear, whispers its 
low melody of sounding billow. 

To the east of this ocean tlie old earth reared 
its iron head in those grim masses which wo name 
Laurentian, and which, as though conscious of 
their hoary age, seem to laugh at tlio labour of 
the new comer, man. 

The waters went down, or the earth wont up, 
it little matters which ; and the river systems of 
the continent worked their ways into Mother 
Ocean : tha MisHiasipin south, the St. Lawrence 
east, the Mackenzie north. But the old Laurentian 
Btill remained, and .to-day, grim, filled with wild 
lakes, pine-clad, ragged, ^most impassable it lies, 
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spread ib ssTage sleep from Labrador to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

At the Methy Portage we are on the weBtem 
boundary of this Laiirentinn rock : from here it 
runa south-east to Catiada, north to tho Frozen 
Ocoan. 

It f I 11 1 r ir 

f r J k 

111 Hi 

I h:ivn said ill an cnrhcr chanter that tho 
continent of Bntisfa Amenca, from the ljmtj;u 
Statos boundary, elopes to tlie north-east, tho 
oastera slope tennmateB at this Portage la Lochc. 
and hencefortih the only slope is to the Dorth; 
from here to l^e EVoaen Sea, one thousand miles, 
as wild Bwan fliea, is one long and gradual descent. 
Three rivers carry the waters of this slope into 
the Arctic Ocean ; tlio great Fish RiTer of hir 
Gcorgo Back, at tho estuary of which tho last 
of Franlthn s gallant crow lay down to (iie ; 
the Oo|ipmiiine of Siimuel nc:u-w. i.i.d llio 

Mickui/f tth.d idlH Its ,i MC^IUl 1,11. li. 

first two flow through the Barren Grounds, the 
last drains by numerous tributaries, seventeen 
liundred miles of the Rocky Mountains upon both 
Bides of that snow-capped range. AH its pnnoipal 
feeders rise beyond the mountalna, cutting through 
the range at right angles, through tremendous 
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vallqrs, the aides of whicli overLaug the gloomy 
waters. 

The Liard, the Feel, the Peace rivers, all have 
their Hourcea to the west of the Rocky Mountains, 
Even the parent rill of the Great Athabasca is on 
the FaciSc side also. Nor is this moimtain, thus 
eiirioiisly rent in twain by lurgo rivers, a men 
ridge, Di- lofty table-land; but huge and vast, 
eiipped by eternal snow, it lifts its peaks fall fifteen 
thousand feet above the sea level- 
Many large lakes lie spread over this ancient 
sea bottom; Lake Athabaeoa, Qreat Slave, and 
Great Bear lake continue across the continent, 
that great Lacustrine line, wluch, with Winnipeg, 
Superior, Hnron, and Ontario, forms an af^pregate 
of water surface larger than Snrope. 

Of other lakes, the country is simply a vast net- 
work, beyond all attempt at name or number; of 
every size, from a hundred yards to a hundred 
miles in length, they lie Jtiidat piiiiiie, or midst 
forest, lonely and silent, searci! knoivii even lo the 
wild man's ken. 

And now, having thus imperfectly ti-icd to bring 
to the reader's mind a vision o£ this vast North, 
let na descend from the height of land into the 
deep valley of the Clearwater, and like it, hurry 
onward to the Athabasca. 

Descending the many-ourving Clearwater for 
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one day, we reached, on the Uet day of Fehriiat7, 
ite junction with the Athabasca, a Bpot knoim as 
the Porics of tho Athabasca. The aspect of the 
country had undergone a complete change ; the 
dwarf and ragged forest had given pkco to lofty 
trees, and tlie wliitc spriico from a trunk of eight 
foot iu circumforotieo lifted its head fully one 
huiiiireil iiiid fifty fvot ubovo tlio ground. Nor 
was if only tliu ;,spuoL oE tlio livus lluit ziiiglitluive 
induced otic fo iinagino LimseH in a land of plenty. 
In the small fort at the Forics, luzm^ies unseen 
during many a day met the eye ; choice vegetables, 
the produce the garden: moose Tenieon, and 
better than all, the tender steak of the wood 
buffalo, an animal now growing tare in the North. 

There was salmon too, and pears and peacties ; 
but these latter luiui-ios I need hardly say were 
not home produce; Ihoy came from the opposite 
extremes ot Quebec and California. Here, tlien, 
in tlie midst of the wilderno^s ivas a veritable 
Eden. Here was a place fo cry Hall, fo build 
a liut, and pass the remainder ot one'q bfe. No 
more dog-d living, no more snow shoos, no 
' amol^ camp, no aching feet, no cull in mid- 
night; nothing but endless wood buffalo steaks, 
&ied onions, moose moofle, parsnips, fresh butter, 
rest and sleep ; alas I it might not be ; nine hundred 
miles yet lay between me and the Bocky Uoun- 
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tBina ; nine tundred mileB Iiad atiU to bo travelled, 
era the snow luid left bare the brown banks of the 
Peace River. 

And now our course 3ed straight to the north, 
down the broad bed of the Athabasca. A river 
high shored, and many islanded, with long reaches, 
leagues in length, and lower banks thick wooded 
with large forest trees. 

From bank to bank fully sis hundred yards of 
snow luy Spread over the rough frozen surface ; 
and at times, where the prairie plateau approached 
the river's edge, black bitumen oozed out of the 
clayey bank, and tlie scent of tar was strong upon 
tbe frosty air. 

On Bnnday, the 2nd of March, ne remained 
for the day in a wood of large pines and poplars. 
Dogs and men enjoyed that day's rest. Many 
were footsore, some were sick, all wore tired. 

" The Bhcel is a black man, and much more 
hairy; he carries archers in his hand, with those 
ho shoots you when ho meets you ; ho throws 
your body into a ditch : by this jou wili know 
the Bhoel." Such, word for woi'd, was the 
written reply of a young Hindoo at an examination 
of candidates for a Govemmenb Office in Bombay 
a few years ago. The examiners had asked for a 
description of the hill-tribe known an Bbeels, and 
this was the answer. It is not on record what 
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number of marks tbe jronthful Brahmui receiTed 
for the informatum &aa luoidlj conreyed, or 
whether the examiners were desirous of makin;^ 
farther acquaintance with the Bheel, upon tlio 
terms indicated in tlie concluding sentence; but, 
for some reason or other, the first sight of a 
veritable Ctiipoivyan Indian l)rought to my mind 
the foregoing outline of llie Btiee!, and I found 
myself inscnsililj i i ■pelting, " The Chipewjan is 
ared man, and inucii more liaiiy." There I stopped, 
for he did not cany archers in his hand, nor 
proceed in the somewhat abrupt and disoonrteous 
manner which characterized the conduct of the 
Bheel. And here, perhaps, it will be neoesBai; to 
eaj a few words about the wild man who dwells 
in this Northern tiand. 

A great deal has been said and written about 
the wild man of America. The white man during 
many years has lectured upon liim, written learned 
essays upon him, plironologieally proved him this, 
cliroiiolo<ricii.lly demon sli'iitL'd liim that, etliaulogi- 
cally asriti-ted liiin f o be tlie totker I I am not sure 
that the concliologista even Iiavo not thrown a 
shell at him, and most clearly shown that he was 
a conglomerate of this, that, and tother all com- 
Inned. They began to dissect him very early. 
One Hugh Grotiua had mnoh to say about him 
a long time ago. Another Jean de Lent abo 
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descanted upon liim, and ao far back as the year 
of grace 1G50, otif; 'i'borogood (what a gUmpse 
tJio date gives of tlie iianio atul tlio nnino of tlie 
date I) composed a godly trciitiso entitled " Jews in 
America, or a proljabilitv tliat Amorieaiis are of that 
race." Torlutps, if good Master Thorogood was in 
the flesh to-day he might, arguing from certain 
littte de^ingB in boundary oases, consequential 
claims and ao forth, prore incontest^y tbat 
modem American Btateamen were of that race too. 
But to proceed. This queBiion of the red man's 
an^a has not yet been solved ; the doctors are 
still disputing about him. One professor has 
gotten hold of a skull delved from the presumed 
site of ancient Atazlan, and by the most careful 
measurements of the said skull has proceeded to 
show that hecaiise one skull measures in circum- 
ference the liunihvdth and seventy- seventh decimal 
of an inch more than it ought, it must of necessity 
bo of the blackamoor typo of headpiece. 

Another equally loomed professor, possessed of 
another equtmy curious skuU (of course on shelf 
not on shonldera], has unfortunately come to 
conclusions directly opposite, and inoontestably 
proTen from careful occipital measumnents that 
the type is Mongolian. 

'While thus the doctors differ as to what he is, 
or who he is, or whence he came, the force of 
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theory aliangea to the Btern tragedy of foot; and 
over the broad prairie, and upon the oloud-oapped 
mountain, and northwards in the gloomy pine- 
forest, the red man ■withers and diee out before 
our gaze ; soon they will have nothing but the 
skulls to lecture upon. 

Prom the Long Portage which ire have but 
lately oroaaed, to the barren Rhoros ivhero dwell 
the Bsquinmus of the coasts, n family of cognate 
tribes inbabit tho continent; from east to west 
the limits of thia race are even more extensive. 
They are found at Churchill, on Hudson's Bay, 
and at Fort Simpson, on the rugged coast ot 
New Caledonia. But stranger still, far down in 
Arizona and Mexico, even as far south as Nica- 
ragua, the guttural language of the Chipewyan 
race is still beard, and the wild- Navago and fierce 
Apache horseman of the Mexican plains are kin- 
dred races with the distant fur-bunters of the 
North. 0£ all the many ramifications of Indian 
riLCf, tliia is pt'i-Iiiips tlio most oxtnioi'ilinary. 
Tlii-iiiigh v.'h»t riul-situai-s of iviiy aiul time, :ni 
offslioot from the sliores of Atiiabiiaca wandered 
down into Mexico, while a hundred fierce, foreign, 
warlike tribes occupied the immense intervening 
distance, is more than human conjecture can 
determine. 

To the east of the Boo^ Honntaios these races 
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call theTDselvee " Tumeii," a name ivliicli Bignifiea 
" People," witli that sublimity of i;,'noi':iiict! wliich 
makes most savage people imagiiiL' flieiiisclvos tlie 
solo proprietors of tlie earth. JIanj siibclivisioJia 
exist among them ; these are the Copper Iiiiliaiis, 
ancl the Dog Ribs of the Barren Grounds ; tho 
LouoheiLS or Eut«hina, a fierce tribo on the Upper 
Yukon ; the Yellow Knives, Hares, Nelianics, 
Sickanies, and Dahas of the Mountains and tho 
Mackenzie Hiver; the Slaves of the Great Slave 
Lake; the Clupewjans of Lake Athabasca, and 
Portage la Loohe, the Beavers of the Peace Biver. 

Weat of the Eoclij Mountains, the Carriers,, 
still a branch of the Chipowyan ' stflcV, inter- 
mingle ivith the numerous Atnah races of the 
coast. On the North Saskatchewan, a small ivild 
tribe calleil the Siircees al.-'o sjii'iiigs from this 
great family, anil ai wi' liavo .ilriMiiy said, nearly 
thvoo thousand miles far down in llie tropic plains 
of Old Mexico, tlie harsh, stuttering " tch " 
accent grates upon tho ear. Spread over such a 
vast extent of country it may he supposed they 
TOty much, in physiognomy. Bravery in men 
and beauty in women are B^d to go hand in 
hand. Of the courage of the Chipewyan men 
I shall say nothing; of the beauty of the 
women I shall say something. To assert that 
they are veiy plain would not bo true ; they 
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are undeniably ugly. Some of the young ones 
are very ftit ; all of tlio old onoa are very tliin. 
Many of the faeea are poar-shaped; narrow fore- 
Iteatls, wide cheeks, small deep-set fai efee. The 
type is Baid to be Uongoltan, and if bo, the 
Mongolians should ohange ibeir type as aooa as 
possible. 

Several of the men wear sickly-looking mous- 
taches, and short, pomtod chin tufts ; the liair, 
coarse and matted, is worn long, The children 
look like rolls of fat, half melted on the outside. 
Their general employment Beems to be eating 
jnoose meat, when they are not engaged in de- 
riving nourishment from the maternal bosom. 

This last occujiution i,= prntractod to an iulvaTiecd 
age of childliooil, a circiinisianco irhicli probably 
aJ■iw^: fruin tlio f;ict that the iiow-borii infant 
r^t'LiVL'-: no iioui'ishi]iL'nt from i;^ in()tliL'i' for four 
(lay^ uflir il^ liii-tli. in om!,t IliiU it .luill in after 
life br 1„ MiLud tin.' (Kiii-s of liii.i^^rr; but llic 
infant mi.iil is no ilonbt conscious ilsrir (hai it is 
boiiig roblH-ii of il^i just riglil,", ami cinlcavouvi; lo 
make \ip for lost time by tins postponement of 
the age of weaning. 

This desoriptjon does not hold good of the 
Beaver Indians of Peace River; many of them, 
men and women, are good-looking enough, but ot 
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AH these tribes are exceDeat lumtere. The 
moose in tlie south and wooded conntry, fihe 
reindeer in the barren lands, duoka and geeae in 
vast niimbera during tlie summer, and, generally 
speiiking, Inexliaiistlblc fisli in the lalceB yield them, 
their moiins of living. At times, one prodigious 
feast ; ngiiin, a period of atan-atioii. 

For a time livin^r nri mooso unsc, or buffalo 
toiigiip, or diLiutit'st lit-bit of laku and forest; 
iind tliou glad to got a aentp of dry meat, or a 
putrid fish to satisfy the cravings of their hunger. 
"VVlulu the meat lasts, life is a long dinner. The 
child just able to crawl ia seen with one hand 
holding i^e end of a piece of meaf> the othCT end 
of vhioh is held between the teeth ; irhile the right 
hand wields a knife a foot ia length, irith irhioh 
it aawB steadily, between lips and fingers, until 
the mouthful is detached. How the nose escapes 
amputation is a mystery I have never heard ei- 
plaitiod. 

A few tents of CiiipeisjatiK "ere pitelied along 
the sliore,'! of tlio Atlialiast-a River, wlien we 
doseended tliat stream. Tliey liiid long been 
e.-ipeetiug tlio return of my companion, to wlioso 
arrival tliey looked us liio mfaus of .'supplying 
tliom with percussion gun-caps, that article having 
been almost exhausted among them. 

Enoffing the hours at which he was wont to 
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travel &ey had msriced their oamping-placea' on 
the wooded slioreB, hy planting a line of bmnobea 
in the sntnr across the livec from one Bide to the 
other. Tboseren at night it would hare been 
impoaeible to pass their tents -witbont noticing the 
line of nuH-ka. The tents inside or ont always 
presented the eanie spectacle. Battered-looking 
dogs of on ages surroimdcd the dwelling-place. 
In the trees or on a stage, meat, snow-shoes, and 
dog sleds, lay safe from canine ravaftL'. Inside, 

usually large, ryqiiiring a dozon moose skins in its 
constniotion. Quantities of moose or buSalo 
meat, out into slioes, hung to dry in tlie upper 
smoke. The inevitable puppy dog playing with a 
stick ; the fat, greasy child pinching the puppy 
dog, drinking on aU fours out of a tin pan, or 
sawing away at a bit of meat ; and the women, 
old or young, cooking or nursing with a naivete 
which Bubona would have delighted in. All these 
made up a Chipewyan " Interior," such as it 
' ^peu«d wherever we halted in our march, and 
leaving our dogs upon the river, went up into the 
tree-ooTered shore to where the tents stood 
pitched. 

AnzioQs to learn the amount of game destroyed 
by a good hunter in a season, I caused one of tha 
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men to aisk Chripo what he hadkQled. Ghrqio 
counted for a tame on his fingers, md ibika in- 
formed uE that einoe the bhow fall he had lOIed 
ten wood buffalo and twenty.flve moose; in other 
vords, about seventeen thousand pounds of meat, 
during four months. But of this a Isr^ quantity 
went to the Hudson's Boy Fort, at the Forks of 
the Athabasca. 

The night of the 4th of March found us camped 
in a high wood, at a point whore a "cache "of 
pEovisieiis had hwn made for oiirsolvcii aud our 
dof,'.s. More than n fortiiijjlit wiHior these pro- 
visions liad been scut from Foi-t Chipewyan, on 
leke Athabasca, and liad been deposited in the 
" oaoho " to await niy companion's arrival. A bag 
of Gsh for the dogs, a small packet of letters, and 
a bag of good things for the master swung from a 
largo tripod close to the shore. Some of these 
things wore very necessary, all were welcome, and 
after a choice supper we turned in for the night. 

At four o'clock next morning ive iverc off. My 
friend led the march, and the day was to be a long 
ono. For four hours we held on, and by an hour 
after sunrise wo had reached a hut, where dwelt a 
Chipo^Tynn named Echo. The house was deserted, 
and if anybody had felt inclined to ask, Where had 
Echo gone top Eoiio was not there to answer 
where. Nobody, however, fdt diaposed to ask the 
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queation, but in lieu thereof dinner was being hast ily 
got ready in Echo's abandoned fireplace. Dinner ? 
Tea, oar first dinner took place usually between 
seven and eight o'clock a.m. Nor were appetites 
ever wanting at that hour either. 

Various mishaps, of broken enow-shoe and 
broken-dowTi dog, had retarded ray progress on 
this morning, and by the time the leading train 
had reached Echo's I iras far behind. One of 
my doga had t-otiilly given out, not Ct'rf-volii, 
but Lie lie li. Cro3?u dog " Mi.jur." Poor brut* I 
he liad Midik'iily down, -.nid ivfiised to move. 
He was a willing, good hauler, generally barking 
vociferously whenever anj impediment in front 
det^ed the truns. Z saw' at once it was UBelesa 
to coerce lum after liis first break-down, so there 
was nothing for it but to take him from the bar- 
nesB and hurry on with the other three dogs as 
best I could. Of the old train which had shared 
my fortunes ever since that now distant day in the 
Btonn, on the lied ilivur sttitm-boat, tivo yet 
remained to me. 

Pony had succurabed at. tlie Eivitro la Loche, 
and had brcn left bcliind nt that slalion, to revel 
in an abundance of ivliite fish. Tlio la.=t siglit I 
got of him was Buggestivo of liis character. Ho 
was- careering wildly across the river with a hug© 
stolen white fish in his moutb, pursued by two men 
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and li.ilf-a- dozen dogs, vainly attempting to recap- 
ture tlie inn'loined propei'ty. Anotlier dog, aaniod 
" Sans I'areil," had taken liis ]:I.ace, and thus far 
we had " mareliofi on into i\u: ])i)\\iAi of the laud 
without jmpediuiotit," 

From the day afti.]- my dcprirtuiT from Tlo a la 
Croaso I had regnliirly iiaed snow-shoes, and now 
I sBldom sought the roapite of tho slod, but trudged 
along behind the dogs. I well knew that it was 
ooly by sparing my dogs thus that I could hope 
to carry them the immense distance I purpoaed to 
travel ; and I was alao aware that a tame might 
come when, in the many vioisBitudes of snow travel, 
I would bo unable to walk, and have to depend 
altgoethcr on my traio for means of movemont. 
So, as day by day t)io snow-shoe became easier, I 
had tniiiuped along, until now, on tins 5th of March, 
I conld look back at nigli thicc Uuntlrcd niilca of 
st<;ady walking. 

Our moal at Echo's over wo sot out again, An- 
other four howm passed without a halt, and another 
uxteen or seventeen miles lay behind us. Then 
came the Beeond dinner — cakes, tea, and sweet 
pemmtoanj and away we went once more upon 
the river. The day was oold, but fine ; the dogs 
trotted well, and the pace waa faster than before. 
Two Indians had stsirted ahead to Imriy on to a 
spot, indicated by my otmipanion, where they 
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vere to make read; tlie eamp, and await oni' 
amval. 

Night {ell, and found us etill upon the river. 
A bright moon silvered the snow; wo puslied 
along, but the dogs were now tired, all, save my 
train, which having only hlaukots, guns, and a fow 
artides to Ciirrj-, iveiit still an gamyly as ever. At 
siinilowii mil- Imggngr slwls were far to tbe rear. 
My conipHiiioii driving ,i ivfll-loaded aled led the 
way, while I kept close behind him. 

For four hours after dark we held Bteadily on ; 
the night was Btjll, bnb very cold ; the moon showed 
UH the track; dogs and men seemed to go forward 
from the mere impulse of progression. I had be«n 
tired liours befoi'e, and bad got nvei' it ; not lialf- 
tired, but regularly weary ; and yet somehow or 
other the feeling of wearineBS had poased away, 
and one stepped forward upon the anow-Bhoe by a 
mechanical eflbrt that seemed destitnte of sense or 
feehng. 

At last we left the river, and ii^c:finkd a sleep 
bank to the left, passing intotlie sliadinv oi' jrigaiitic 
pines. Between their giant trunks tlie moon- 
light slanted; and the snow, pded high on forest 
wreck, glowed lustrous in the fretted light. A 
couple of mileB more brought ub suddenly to the 
welcome glare of firelight, uid at ten o'dodc at 
night we reached the blazing camp. Gightoen 
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lioura earlier we had Btarted for the day's march, 
and only during two bourB had we halted on the 
road. We had, in fact, marched steadily during 
sixteen hours, twelve of which had been at rapid 
pace. The distance ran that day is onmeasurod, 
and ia Hkelj to remain so for many a day ; but at 
the most moderate estimate it would not have 
been less tluin fiftj-aix miles. It was the longest 
day's march I ever made, and I had cause long to 
remember it, for on ansing iit dnylireiik next morn, 
ing I wii.^ slilT Willi Jlal do liiW(iii-lte. 

In tlie Nortli, M;il <le Raqiieltc or no M;il do 
Raqncttc, ono must marcli ; .''ick or poi'c, or 
blistered, Uio travdlir (tiiis(. frcqiu utly etill push 
on. Whi^rc iiE is u wililuiiit's^, |)rofjresaion 
frequently menna preservation ; and delay is 
tantamount to death. 

In OUT case, however, no such necessity existed ; 
.bat as we were only some twenty-five miles 
distant from the great central distributing point 
of the Northern Fur Trade, it was advisable to 
roach it without delay. Onco again wo set out: 
debouching from tlio forosf we ontcred a largo 
marsh. Soon a laki , u iili lov, -l \ iiM,' slum's, sjiread 
before ns. Anotlu r ^nniliii r fi-i)«'ii river, 

and at last, a vast lake openud out upon our gaze. 
Mands, rod^, and clothed with pino-troes, rose 
from tho snowy surface. To the oast, nothing 
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but a Tast expanse of ice-covered sea, with a 
blue, cold sky-line ; to the north, a shore of rocks 
and hills, wind-swept, and part covered with 
dwarf fira, and on the rising fihorc, the clustered 
buildings of a large fort, with a red flag flying 
above them in tht cold north blast. 

The "lake" waa Athabaaea, the "ciuetered 
bnildingB" Fort Chipewyan, and the Mag — ^well; 
wB all know it ; but it ie only when the wandra«r'B 
ejB meetB it in some lone spot li^ this tbob he 
turns to it, BB 'Qie emblem of a Home which. 
diBtonoe has ehrined deeper in his heart. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Lake Allinlmpcn.— Kortlici-D Liglils.— CLIpenjan,— Tlio I'Cal 
Workers of llio Woil.l. 

Athadasca, or moro correctly " Arabasoon, 
" The Meetbg-plaoe of many Watere," is a large 
laiks. At ibis fort of Ghipewyaa we stand near 
itiB western end. Two hundred rnilee away to 
the east, its lonely waters still lave against the 
granite rocks. 

Whatever may be the work to whiok he tnms 
hand or brain, an Indian seldom errs. If he 
names a lake or fashions a piece of bark to sail its 
watora, both wUl fit the work for which they were 
intended. 

" Tho moeting-placo of many waters " tolla tlio 
Htory o£ Atliabasca. In its bosom many rivers 
unit« their currents ; and from its north-western 
rim pours tho Slave River, the true Maokemrie. Ite 
first English discoverer called it the " Lake of tha 
Hill" a more appropriate title would have been 
" The Lake of the Winds," for fierce and wild the 
storms sweep over its waves. 
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Over the lake Atimbaeca tie Northern lights 
hold thsir l^heat revels. Tbev floali. sad dance, 
and Btrcam. and mtemungle. and wave together 
their manv coloui-H hko the shapes and hues of a 



would flow light instead of music. So quiokly 
run the colours aloi^ these shafts, that the ear 
hat«nB instinctivelv far sound in the deep EtiUness 
of the frozen solitude; but sound I have never 
heard. Many a time I have listened breathless to 
catch the funtest whisper of these wondrous 
lightings; th^; were mute as the waste that 
lay arotmd me. 

Kgnres convoy but a poor iilea of cold, yet they 
are the only means wo ]i:ivo, and by a comparison 
of figures soiD!^ por^mis, iit iwisl, ivill iiiuk'rsl:iiid 
the cold of an Aduilii.scau ivItiUt. The tiliRld of 
Quebec has the reputation of being a cold ninter 
residence ; its mean temperature for the month of 
January is 11° 7' lUir. The mean temperature of 
the month of January, 1844, at Fort Ohipewyan, 
was 22° 74', or nearly 80° colder, and daring the 
preceding month of December the wind blew with 
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a total pressure of ono thousand one hundred and 
sixty pounds t-o tho square foot 

It is pcrliiips Dccdlcsa to Bay mora about tho 
rigour of au AthalmscLiu winter. 

As it. is Ik; " ziit'i!tiiig-]iki;L> of many waters" 
so alsu ie it thi; iiiwtiiig.(ila[:t! of many systems. 
Sihiriaii ami Devuniaii approach it from the 
west. Laurentiau still holds five-Bizths of its 
waters in tho same grasp as when ■what is now 
Athabasca lay a deep fiord along the ancient ooean 
shore. Ihe old rock caught it to his rough heart 
then, and yihea in latei; ages the fickle waves 
which so long had kissed his lips left him Bt«m 
and lonely, he still held the clear, cold lake to his 
iron bosom. 

Afcliabaaca may be said fo mark also tho limits 
of some great divisions of tho animal kingdom. 
The reindeer and that moat eui-ionri i t'lie of an 
oldor time, tho musk ox, c:uiiic doivn near ita 
uortli-eaatem shores, for thtio that bleidt region 
known as the " Barren Grounds " is hut a few nules 
distant. These animals never pass to the sonthem 
end of the lake; the Cariboo, or reindeer of the 
woods, being a distinct species from that which 
inhabits tho treeless waste. The wood buffalo 
and the moose aro yet numerous on the north- 
west and south-west shores : but of these things 
we sludl have moi'e to say anon. 
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All tliTOQgli ibe summer, from early M&j to mid- 
Ootober, the aliorea of f^e lake swarm with wild 
geeBe, and this twilight midHommpr midnight is 
filled witb tlio Lnrsli Bounds of the orieB of the 
enow !;ooK(', or tlio " wavy " flying low over their 

In (iuiK t'lii]icwvaTi was an important 

been ti::ii;c t'nr .-1 i: of niLiTiy of tlie 

esploi'iiturj partit's to tlic iioi-tbcrn const. From 
Old Fort Chipewyan Kaokenzie set forth to 
explore the great nortihern river, and to the same 
place he returned when first of all men north of 
thQ40tih parallel he had crossed in the summers of 
1792-93 the continent to the ^loifio Ocean. 

It was from New Fort Chipowyan that Simpson 
set out to trace the coast-lino nf tlio Arctic 
Ocean; and earlier than oilln^r, if froiu )<'orul 
du Lac, at the eastern cnfl of i''ort Atliabascu, 
that Samuel Ileanie wan(lyi-c:l fortl: to roach tlio 
Arctic Sea. 

To-duj it is i.Sffiil to rocall lliono stray items of 
adventure from tlio past in wliicli they lie buried. 
It has been said by some one that a " nation cannot- 
be saved by a calculation;" neither can she be 
mode by one. 

If to-day we are what we are, it is beoaoee a 
thonsand men in bygone times did not atop to - 
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count the cost. Tlie decline of a nation difEers 
from tliat of an individual in the first symptoms 
of its decay. The hexeb of the nation goes firet, 
tho cstreinitieB atill remam vigorouB. France, 
mth manv a gallant sou! striking hard for lior in 
the Camatic or in Canada, sickens m the pomp and 
lusiirv of Versailles, and hws nothirii,' fo offer Lo 
horh I iff 1 Hull Itit 111 1 1. Ilu 
coluiiiid liifloi-v >v:i.-i one long tiiiSAie of iTisrnititudo. 

Bimcourt, Do Chastcs, "Varrenc do la \ orondrio, 
or Lally might fight and toil and die, what oared 
the selflali heart of old France ? The order of St. 
Lonia long denied, and 40,000 livres of debt 
rewarded the dieoovery of the Bocl^ Ifounttuns. 
Frenohmen gave to Frsnoe a oondnent. France 
thought little of the gift, and fate took it back 
again. History Hometiraes repeats itself. There is 
a younger if not a greater Britain waiting quietly 
to reap the harvest of her mother's miatakes. 

But to Cliipeivyan. It is emplintioaOy a lonely 
spot; ill aummer the cry of tho wild bird keeps 
time to the lapping of tlic wnvo on tho rocky 
shore, or the pine islands rustle in the ivestcm 
breeze ; nothing else moves over these 8000 square 
miles of oiystal water. Hfow and again at long 
intervals the beautiful oanoe of a Chipenyan 
glides along the bay-indented shores, or orosees 
some traverse in the open lake. 
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W\wn P,-.nnw\ Kcavm? fii'st looked upon the 
" Ai'^ilj^i^coii," l)nff;ilo were vory niimoroua along 
its BouLliern shore, to-day thoj aits scarce; all else 
reBts as tlien in untamed desolation. At tames 
this y/eat end of tiie lake has been the Bcene of 
strange excitements. Men came from afar and 
pitched their tents awhile on these granite sliores, 
ore they struck deeper into the heart of the great 
north. Mackenzie, Franklin, Back, Biohardson, 
Simpson, Roe, rested here; on piercing further 
into unknown wilds, thcj flow the red-cross flag 
o'er soaa and isles upon wliose shores no human 
foot had pressed a aand-iii'inr. 

Bight hundred thoiiRimil iion-ds i-iink iti the 
Arctic Sea! will exclaim m\ ciilf i:i;Lt iiig friend 
behind the national counter ; neai ly a million gone 
for ever ! No, head cash.keeper, you are wrong. 
That million of money wiH bear interest higher 
than all your little fipeculatiotts in times not far 
remote, and in times lying deep in the misty 
futnre. In hours when life and honoi;r lie at 
different sides of the " to do " or " not to do," 
men will go back to times when other mon battling 
with nature or with man, cast their veto on the 
side of honour, and by the white light tlirowii into 
the futm« from the great dead Past, tliey will 
road their roads where many paths commingle. 



OHAPTEB XrV. 

A Hodson'B Baj Fart^It coawa at lut. — Ifewa IVom tite 
onCiids Torld — Tame and wild Saragea. — Lac C\iSr. — A 
treacberouB deed. — Harper. 

Thb term "Fort" which eo freqaently oconrs in 
these pages may perhaps coEvey an etroneous 
impreBuon to readei^s mind. An imposing 
array of rampart and baBtion, a loop-holed wall or 
formidable fortalice may arise beforo his mind's 
eye as he reads the oft-recurring word. Built 
generally upon the lower batik ot a large river or 
lakt, but Hometifnes perclied upon tlic loftier outer 
bank, stands tlio Hudson's B^iy Fort. A aqiinro 
palisade, ten to twenty foct high, surrounds the 
buildings ; in the prairie region this defence is 
Btout and lofty, but in the .wooded country iti is 
frequently dispensed mth altagethar. 

Bistde the stockade some half-doMH houses are 
grouped together in square or oblong form. The 
house of the Bourgeois and Clerks, the store 
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whereiii are kept the blankets, coloured olothe, 
guns, aromunitiotij brigbt liandkercliiefB. ribbons, 
beads. £c.. tke Btaplo oommoditiea of the Indian 

trade : anotlipr storo for fiirs and peltnes. a 
buililiii!r fi-om the beams of which hang myriads 
of skins ivoT'th maiiv a gold piece in the mnrts of 
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Lounging at tbe gate, or on ihe slioi e iii Irani, 
one sees a half-breed in tosselaHsJ tap, or n gi-onp 
of Indians in blanket robes or dirtj-whit« capdtes : 
everybody is smoking: tbe pointed poles of a 
wigwam or two nse on eiiber aiae of the ouier 
palisades, and ovtir iiii tiiiiz'ii is i.iie iiinrririL' uaL'- 
staif. A hoi'Hi* u in liiii (iiHi.aiir nvrz' nioimiMV. 
Around the groaL siii.'iii, iiiiik s[ai:<i iimit. iir iniiLrt'o 
with jaggeil 

ynrds away on uiinrr s , ;i r vn; ;' nr MoniiiTi 

railing blown dvit (iv ihi' iinnn' i, iiv 

of the dead. 
Wild, dcs. 

trading spot.s. vei, ii; is ijiijiciiii, m> iioiiunou i:iii: 
feelings with whicb one bohoids ihem aorosB some 
ice-bound lake, or silenc nver as tbe dog trains 
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wind slowly amidst the waow. Coming in from 
the irildernesa, from the wraok of tempest, and 
the bitter cold, wearied with long marches, foot- 
Bore or frozen, one loolcs upon the wooden house 
as some palace of rest and contentment. 

I doubt if it be possible to know more acute 
comfort, for its measuro is exactly the measure of 
that other c.ttri^mitj of discomfort whicli exceesivo 
cold and hardship have c.irricii wilh tliem. Nor 
dues tliat fouling of horau and cont<;iitmoiit lose 
aught for ivaiit oE a welcome at the threshold 
of tiie lonely rBSting-jilacc. Nothing ia held too 
good for the wayfarer; the best bed and the best 
supper are his. He has, perhaps, brought letters 
or messages from long absent friends, or he comes 
with news of the outside world; but be he the 
bearer of such things, or only the chance carrier 
of his own fortunes, ho is still a welcome visitor to 
the Hudson's Bay Fort. 

Three days passed away in rest, peace, and 
plenty. It was nearing the tiirie when another 
Bttu't would bo necessary, iur aftor all, this Atha- 
bascan Fort was scarce a half-way house in my 
winter journey. The question of departure was 
not of itself of oonsequence, but tho prospect of 
leaving for a long Bojoum in deeper solitudes, 
without one word of news from the outside world, 
without that winter packet to which we had all 
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looked so long, WHS sometliiDg more than a mere 
disappo iatment. 

All thia time ire had been travelling in advance 
of the winter packet, and as our track left ft 
smooth road for whatovor mitrlil siiccocJ u*, wo 
reckoned upon heint; overtaki'n at some point ut 
the journey by the faster IrjivelliTif,' .■x|irL's,-i. 
Sueh had not Ikvii Ihr c;l-i', iiiid now tbive d^.ys 

in-uoHiirijr duf,'-tr;iiu diirkeiiin^ the .'XiJituse of tho 
frozen lake. 

The morning of the 4th of JIarch, however, 
brought a change. Far away in the hazy drift and 
" poudro " which hung low upon tho surface of tho 
lake, tho figuroB of two men and one sled of dogs 
became faintly Tisible. Was it only Antoine 
LaruuKoau, a solitary "Freeman" from theQuatre 
Fonrche, going like a good Chnstaan to hiB prayers 
at the French Mission? Or was it the mucL- 
m?hfd-for packet? 

It s i.Ti d rlmd It (If Hn do^s -.^on st'N.nng 
f r hi f It inil n >t r r \h nn L irungcau 

might be !in mchffercnt church member, but had 
the whole collt^ge of cardinals been lodged at 
Ohipewyan tliej must hare rqoiced that it waa 
not ijarungeau gomg to mass, ana cnac IG waa the 
winter packet coming to the fort. 

What reading we had on that Sunday afternoon ! 
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Nevs from the far-off busy world; letters from 
the far-off quiet home ; tidings of great men passed 
away from the earth; glad news and sorry news, 
borne through months of toil 1500 miles over the 
winter waste. 

And now came a short buB; time at the fort. A 
redistribution of the pat^cet had to be made. On 
to lihe north went a traon of dogs for the distant 
Yukon ; on to the west went a train of dogs for 
the head of the Peace River. In three daya more 
I made ready to resume my journey up the Peace 
Biver. Once more the sleds were packed, once 
more the untirmg Cerf-vnln took hia place m 
the leadmg hnmcs.', .iihI tlif ivnrd " march was 
given. 

Th t m I i ! M 1 f nd 

ivW' iiiiv;a;vinj.' kiinlni.'.sB hud m-.n\v an acquiuut- 
1 ] f f k I 1 f 1 hp 

destineti I trust to endui'e for many years, was no 
longer to be my companion. 

He came, in company wi& another officer, soma 
miles of the way, to see me off; uid then at the 
Qnatre Fonrohe we parted, he to retam to hia 
lonely fort, I to follow across the wide-spreading 
Lake Mamoway the long trail to the setting 

If the life of the wanderer possesses many 
momenta of keen enjoyment, so also has it its 
L 2 
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timea.of intense lonelmess ; tamea -vrbm no excite- 
ment is near to raise the spirits, no toil to render 
thought impossible ; nothing but a drecary, hope- 
leBB prospect of labonr, whidi takes daf after day 
some little portion from that realm of space lying 
before him, only to cast it to augment that other 
dim land of separation which lies bdund him. 

Honest Joe Qargery never vith hiB blacksmith 
hand nailed a sadder truth upon the wheel of time, 
than when he defined life to be made up of 
" purtings welded together." But in civilization 
generally when we part we either look forward to 
meeting agmn at some not remote period, or we 
have so many varied occupations, or so many 
friends around us, that if the partings are welded 
together, so also are the meetings. 

In the lone spaces it is different. The endless 
landseape, the monotony of alow travel, the dim 
vision of what lies before, seen only In the light of 
that other d iiri prospect lying behind ; lakes, rivers, 
plains, forests, aU hushed in the savage sleep of 
winter ; — ^these things bring to the wanderer's mind 
a sense of loneliness almost as vast as the waste 
which lies around him. 

On the evening of the 32th of March I camped 
alone in the wHdemees. Far as eye could reach, 
on every side, there lay nothing but hard, drifted 
snow, and from its surfaoe a few scant willows 
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raisod t.heir dry lenfleas saplings. Tlie three or four 
miTi Ki'rt: biisy Rcrapiiit,' iho deep snow from tlie 
leo side of soruu low willow busLos, but they were 
iiliun in evury thought and feeling ; nnd wo wcro 
Bcparated by a gulf impossible to bridge : sa that 
I was quite alone. I ivill iiul ^ ly on \\lLn^^e side the 
fault lay, and possibly llu> adniis.-ioi) may only 
prove a congeniality of feeling In'tweeu myself and 
my train ; but, for all that, I felt a far stronger 
tie of companionship with the doga that drew my 
load, than for the men with whom I now found 
myself in company. 

They wbtb by no means wild ; far from it, they 
wore eminently tame. Ono of them was a 
scoundrel nf ;i very low ty|)e, '.i:^ t-omu: u£ his actions 
w-il! hcretii'lir ^h'r,^-. In him rhe wild animal had 
been long since di'=troyed, Hie tame brute had 

'I'iie man who had been my sci-vant from the 
Saskatchewan was a French half-breed; strong, 
active, and handsome, he was still a sulky, good- 
for-notliing fellow. One might as well havo tried 
to make friends witli a Hflli to which ono cast a 
worm, as willi (his good-looking, good-for-nothing 
man. He had dejith suflieient to tell a lio which 
might wear tho semblance of truth for a day ; and 
cunning enough to cheat without being oaught in 
the actual fact. I think he -was the most impudent 
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liar I have ever met. The motive -vhicli iiad 
induced lum to accept service in this long joume; 
ma, I believe, a domeBtio one. He iad run away 
■with a young English half-breed girl, and then ran 
away from her. If she had only known the object 
of her affections as well as I did, she would have 
regarded the last feat of activity as a far less seriona 
evil than the first. 

The third man was a Swamj^ Indian of tho 
class one frequently meets in the English-speaking 
settlement on Bed River. Taken* by himself, ho 
was negatively good ; but placed with others worse 
than himself, he was positively bad. He was, 
however, a fair traveller, and used his dogs with a 
degree of care and attention seldom seen amongst 
the hnlf -breeds. 

Smallwonder, then, that with these three worthies 
who, though strangerg, now met upon a base 
of common rascality, that I should feel myself more 
completely alone than if nothing but the waste had 
spread around me. Full thirty days of travel must 
elapse ere the mountains, that great break to which 
I looked so long, should raise their snowy peaks 
across my pathway. 

The lameness of tho last day's travel already 
gave ominous symptoms of its presence. The 
snow was deeper than I had yet seen it ; heretofore, 
at the longest, the forts lay within five days* 
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Journey of each otlier; aow there ttaa one gap in 
which, from one posfc to the next, mnat, at the 
Bhortest, be a twelve days' journey. 

At dawn, on the 13th of Iforch, we quitted our 
burrow in' the deep drift of the wiUow bushes, and 
held our way oorosa what was seendngly a shore- 
lesB aea. 

The last Band ridge or island top of Ijake 
Athabasca had sunk beneath the horizon, and as 
the Bun came up, fiashing coldly upon the level 
desert of snow, there lay around na nought but 
the dazzling surEaee of the frozen lake. 

Lac Clair, the scene of our present day's journey, 
isinreality an arm of the Athabasca. Nothing but 
a formation of mud and drift, submerged at high 
Bummer water, separated it fN>m the larger lake ; 
but its shoreB vary much from those of its neigh- 
bour, being everywhere low and marshy, lined with 
scant willowa and destitute of largor timber. Of 
its south-westem termin&tion but littie is known, 
but it IB Baid to ezt^d in th^ direction from the 
Athabasca for fiiUy Beventy miles into the Birch 
HiDfi. Its ln«adth from north to sonth would be 
about ball that distance. It is sul^eot to violent 
winter stormB, accompanied by dense drift ; and 
from the scarcity of wood along its shores, and the 
absence of cUstinguishing landmarks, it is much 
dreaded the winter voyagmr. 
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The prevailing nortli-west ivincl of tlie Lake 
Athabasca has in fact the full .-ivi;i'}> of 250 miles 
across Lac Clair. To lose otio'h ivay upon it 
would appear to be the first ruli; of travel amongst 
the trip-men of Fort Chijiewyau. The last ad- 
Tentiire of this kind which had t.akon place on 
its dim expanse had nearly a fra^'ic end. 

On the southeru slioi'c of flic lake threo moose 
had been killed. "When the tidings reached the 
fort, two men and t^vo sleds of dogs sot ofE for the 
" cache ; " it was salelj" found, the meat packed 
upon the sled^, and all made ready for the return. 
tChen came the usual storm : deuBe and dark tlie 
fine anow (dry as dust under the biting cold ) swept 
the Hurfaco of the lake. The sun, which on one of 
these " poudrc " dnys in the Xorlh scvms to exert 
as much influence upon the ivarof cold and storm 
as some good bishop in the Middle Ages was wont 
to exercise over the belligerenta at Cressy or 
Poictiors, when, as it is stated, " Ho withdrew to 
a neighbouring eminence, and there remained 
during tlic combat — the sun, J sny, for a time, 
seemed to protcfit, by liis presence, against the 
whole tiling, but then finding all protests equally 
disregarded by the wind and cold, he muffled him- 
self up in the nearest cloud and went fast asleep 
until the fight was over. 

For a time the men held their way across the 
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hike ; then the dogs bceamo bon-ildcred ; tho lead- 
ing drivur turned to liis companion, and telling 
him to drive both trains, he strode on in front of 
his dogs to give a " lead " in the storm. 

Driving tivo ti'.iins of loaded dogs is hard work ; 
the second drivei' could not keep up, and the man 
in front deliberately increasing his pace walked 
steadily away, leaving his comrade to the mercies 
of eold and drift. He did this coward act with 
the knoivh'djre tliat his companion had only three 
miitulies in liis possession, he having induced him 
to give up the rest to Indians whom they had 
fallen in vnth. 

Tho man thus abandoned on tho dreaded lake 
was a young Hudson's Bay clerk, by no means 
habituated to the hardships of such a situation. 
But it req\iires little previous (xperience to know 
when one is lost. The doirs soon becran to wander, 
and finally headed for whore tlieir mstmct told 
tliem lav the shore. hen they reached the shore 
niirht had fallen, the wind had gone down, but 
still the cold «as intense; it was the close of 
J^uiuarv. tho coldest time oE the year, when 80° 
of Ci'ost 13 no unusual occurrence. At such a 
tune it was no easy matter to light a fire ; tho 
numbed, senseless hands cannot find strength to 
strike a match ; and many a tune had I seen a 
hardy voi/ageur fail in fats first attempts witih the 
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driest wood, and with foil daylight to astiat 

But what olianoe had the inexperienced hand, 
mth sowt willow stroke tor fuel and darknesa to 
deoeive him ? His wood was partly green, and 
one by one his three matches flashed, flickered, 
and died out. 

No fire, no food — alone somewhere on Lac 
Clair in 40° to 50° below aero I It was an ug^y 
proapeot. Wrapping himself in a blanket, he got 
a dog at his fe^ and lay down. With daylight 
he was up, and putting the dogs into hamess 
set out; but he knew sot the landmarks, and 
he Bteered heedless of direction. He oame at 
last to a spring of open water; it was highly 
charged with sulphur, and hence its resistance to 
the cold of winter. Though it was nauseous to 
the taste he driuik deeply of it ; no other spring 
of water existed in all the wide circle of the lake. 

For four days the wretched man remained at 
tiiis place ; his sole hope lay in the chance that 
men would come to look far him from the fort, 
but ere tjiat would come about a single night 
might suffice to terminate his existence. 

These bad nights are bad enough when we have 
all that food and fuel can do. Men lose their 
Angers or their foes sometimes in the hours of 
wintry daylight, but here fire there was none. 
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and food without fire vas not to be liad. The 
meat upon the sled had frozen almost as solid as 
the stone of a quarty. 

Ha still hoped for relief, but liad he known of 
the conduct of tlie ruffian whose desertion had 
thus brought him to this misery his hopo would 
have been a faint one. 

On the day following his desertion, the deserter 
appeared at the Qnatre Fourche ; he pretended 
to be astounded that his conu-ade had not turned 
up. On the same evening he reached Fort Ohjpe- 
wjan : ho told a plausible story of having left his 
companion smoking near a certain spot on the 
north sido of the lake ; on his return to the spot 
the sleds were gone, and he at once concluded 
they had headed for home. Such was his talc. 

A search expedition was at once despatched, but 
acting under the direction of the scoundrel Harper 
no trace of the lost man could bo found. 

So wonder I for the scene of his desertion lay 
many miles away to the 80iith,but the villain wiKhed 
to give time for cold and hunger to do their work ; 
not for any gratification of hatred or revenge 
towards his late comrade, but simply because 
" dead men tell no tales." Upon the return of 
tliifl unsuccessful expedition suspicions were 
aroused ; the man vas besought to tell the truth, 
an would be forgiven Mm if be now confessed 
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where it was lie had left hia companion. Ho still 
however asserted that he had left him on the sboro 
of the lake at a spot marked by a aingle willow. 
Again a search party goes out, but this time under 
experienced leadership, and totally disregarding 
the Btory of the deserter. 

Far down, near the south shore of tho lake, the 
quick eye of a French half-breed caught tho famt 
print of a snow-shoe edge on the hard drifted 
surface; he followed the chio — another print — and 
then another ;— soon the shore was reached, and 
the impress of a human form found among the 
willows. 

Never doubting for an instant that the next 
eight would lie tlie frozen body of the man they 
sought for (since the firolcss campiiig-iilace showed 
that he was without the means of making a flro), 
the searchers wont along. They reached the 
Sulphur Spring, and there, cold, hungry, but safe, 
sat the object of their search. PivB days had 
passed, yet he had not frozen ! 

If I wished to leani more of the deserter Harper, 
I had ample opportunity of doing so. His vil- 
lainous face formed a jirominent object at my oamp 
firo. lie was now the packet bearer to Fort 
Vermilion on tho Peace River; he was one of the 
worthies I have already spoken of. 

TVe crossed Lao Gl^ at a rapid pace, and 
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reached at dusk the nor th-woa torn shore ; of course 
wo had loat ourselves ; but the cvoning ivas calm 
and clear, and the error was act right hy a two- 
hours' additional marcJi, 

It was piercingly cold when, some time after 
dark, the shore was gained ; but wood was found 
by tlio j-ellow light of a full moon, and a good 
camp made on a swampy island. From here our 
path lay tlirougli the woods and ridges nearly duo 
west again. 

On t]io fourth day aft«r leaving Fort Chipewyan 
wo gained a sandy ridge covered with cypress, 
and saw beneath us a far-strotching valley ; beyond, 
in the distance to the north and west, the blue 
ridges of the Cariboo Mountains closed the 
prospect. In the vaOey a broad river lay in long 
swooping curves from west to east. 

We were on tho banks of the Peaco River. 
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CHAPTBE XV. 

Tho Fooco Kvor.— VoteaooB.— M. J<md BatlBia St. Cyr.— 

Half a loaf is bettor than no broad. — An oasis ia tho ileBOrt. 
— TeoiimBoli and Black Hawk. 

It is possible tbat the majority of my readers have 
never hoard of the Peace River. The British 
empire ia a large one, and Britons can get on very 
well without knovring much of any river, excepting 
perhaps the Thames, a knowledge of which, until 
lately, Londoners easily obtained !>y the simple 
process of smelling. Britannia it is well known 
rules the waves, and it would be ridiculons to 
expect rulers to bother themselves much about 
the things wlijch they rule : perchnncf , in a score of 
years or so, when our lively cousin- iu i:j-- fm lb 
their little Alaska Boundary quoiitii.itL, tiu v Iiuvl' 
already brought forth their Orcj^ori, Miiiiir, iiiid 
San Juan boundary questions, wc may pay the 
Emperor of Morocco, or some equally enlightened 
potentate, the compliment of asking liim to tell us 
whether iJie Peace River has always been a portion 
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of the British empire ? or wliotlicr knew tLe 
meaning of our own languajji; when we friinied 
the treaty of 1825 ? Until then, the Peace lliver 
may rest in the limbo of obscurity ; and in any 
case, no matter who should claim it, its very name 
must indicate that it was never considered worth 
fighting about. 

Nevertheless the Peace River is a large sti'eam 
of water, and some time or other may he worth 
fighting for too. Meantime we wOl have some- 
thing to s;iy al-iout it. 

Like most of the streams which form the head- 
waters of the great llaekeiiKie Itiver system, the 
Peaee Eivcr has its sources west of the Chipewyau 
or Rocky Mountains, fts principal branch springs 
from a wild region calli'ii tlie Htickeeu, an alpine 
land almost wholly unknown. There at a presumed 
ele\-ation of (iOOO feet above the sea level, amidst 
a vast variety of mountain peaks, the infant river 
issues from a lake to begin its long Toyage of 
2500 miles to the Arctic Sea. 

This region is Ihe birthplace of many rivers, 
the Yukon, tlie Liard, the Peace iUu.-v, and 
countless streams issue from this iiii|)cnetrable 
fastness. Kituated close to the Pacific shore, at 
their source, these rivers nevertheless seek for 
distant oceans. A huge barrier rises between 
them and the neareet coast. The loftiest range 
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of moimtnms iii Kortli AiiicDua Iiltc fiiula its 
culiiimntinn;- piiiiit ; tliQ mast or cascade range 
shoots U|i itri voicaiiic pcakf^ to iiijrfi Ib.uun loot 
above the iiciL^liljoiiriTis waves, Blount- Cri-Iloii 
and Kt. Elias cast tlioir cnm-ioii ^-ivcl ini,' fai' ever 
tl:e gloomv sea, ajitl Hvaiiiiui ami Islaiul Corovra 
catcli lip the flames to fling them turthor to Kam- 
chatka's hre-lDoiiiid coaRt. 

Tlie Old World and the New clasp hands of fire 
across tlie gloomy Northern Sea; and amidst icB 
and flamo Asia and America look upon each 
other, 

Tliriiijgh 300 miles of mountain the I'enec 
River takes its course, countless creeks and rivers 
Bcek its waters; 200 rules from its sonrce it 
cleaves the mam Rockv Wountara eliain throngh 
a chasm A\hofie straight, steep cliffs frown Hown 
on the black water throngli (iUUO feet of dizzy 
verge. Then it curves into the old ocean bed, of 
which we have already sjieken, and lor 5U0 miles 
It flows in a deep, narrow valle\', from 7U0 to 800 
feet below the level of the sun'ounding ]>latcaii. 
Then it reaches a lower level, the banks become 
of moderate elevation, the counl.rv is donwely 
woodeil, the larsje river winds in serpentme beiuls 
through an abuvial vallev; the current once so 
strong becomes sluggish, until at last it pours 
itself through & delta, of low-lying drift into the 
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Sluvc Eiver, and its long course of 1100 miles is 
endoti. 

For 900 miles only two interruptions break the 
even flow of itg waters. A ridffe of limestone 
underlies the whole bed of the river at a point 
some 250 miles from its mouth, causing a fall of 
eight feet with a short rapid above it. The other 
obstacle is the mountain cation on the outer and 
lower range of the Rocky Mountains, where a 
portage of twelve miles is nect'ssary. 

In \ta course throufjh the maui chain of the 
Eocky Iilountains no break occurs, tho current 
runs silently under tho immonae precipice ae 
though It frnrs to awaken even by a ripple the 
sleeping giant at ivlinsc feet it creeps. 

Still keepin;; ivest, we bei^an to ascend the 
Peace River ; we had struck its banks more than 
100 mOes above its delta, by making this direct 
line across Lac Clair and the intervening 
ridges. 

Peace River docs not debouch into Lake Atha- 
baaea, but as we have said into the Slave River 
Borne twenty miles below the lake ; at high water, 
however, it communicates li'ith Athabasca through 
the canal-like eliainici of tlic Quatre Foiirche, and 
when water is low in Pi^ace River, Athabasca 
repays tho gift by sending back through the same 
channel a portion of her surplns tide. 
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Since leaviutr Lac Clair I had emliiml no little 
miKLTv : tlie oflfcts of tliat long day's truvd from 
tlie ^lv(^r Atliahnsca had from the outst't been 
apparent, and each dav now further increased 
them. Tlie muscles of ancles and instep had 
become pamfiillv inflamed, to raise the siiow-shoo 
from tho groinid ^w^^s freqiieiitly no eiisy matter, 
and at last every step was taken in (lain. I could 
not lio upon niy pled because tlie srounil was 
Ton^]i anil Imikcn. and the ?M iijisrt at everv 
hill H, h lit ll n M ^ llL il (1 1 «is tl 

fact that the hill,-; \\'ore shert and steep, and doga 
could not casilv have draifwd me to the BUimnit. 
There was notliin^ for rac but to tramp on m 
Bpito of aching ancles. 

At the eamp I tried my remedies, but all were 
iiaelcss. From pain-killer, moose fat. laudanum 
and ])or]>oise oi! I concocted ii mixture, which I 
feel convinced contains a vast fortime for any 
enterprising' professor iii the next century, and 
which even m these infant ages of " puffing " 
miglit still be made to realwe some few millions 
of doUars: bnt nevertheless, my |)oor pnfFed foot 
resisted everv attempt to reduce it to symmetry, 
or what, was more impi>r:;int. to iiiilnee ittoresume 
work. 

That BLttecn-hoiir day liad inflamed its worst 
poBBions, and it had struck for an "eight-liour 
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movement." One can afford to laugh over it nil 
now, but then it was gloomy work enough; to 
make one step off tlic old hidden dog-track of 
the early winter was to sink instnnlly into tho 
soft snow to the dei)th of three or four feet, and 
whon we camped at night on the wooded shore, 
our bliinkyts were laid in a deep fmrow between 
lofty pnow walla, which it had taken 1:9 <a f\di hour 
to scoop out. At hist, after six days of weary 
travel through ridge and along river reach, wo 
drew near a house. 

Where tho little stream called the Eed River 
enters from the south tlie «'idc channel of the 
Peace River, there stands a small Hudson's Bay 
post. Here, on the evening of the 17th of Mai'ch, 
wo put in for the night. At this solitary post 
dwelt M. Jean Batiste St. Cyr; an old and 
faithful follower of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
When the powerful North- West Fur Company 
became merged into the wealthier but less enter- 
prising corporation of tho Hudson's Baj-, thoy 
left behind them in tlie North a race of faithful 
servitors — men di'awn in early life from the best 
rural liobilmis of Lower Canada — men worthy of 
that old Franco from which they Bprung, a race 
now almost extinct in the north, aa indeed it is 
almost all the world over. What we call "the 
spirit of the age " is against it ; faithful eervice to 
V 2 
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powers of eartli, or even to tliose of HeaTen, not 
being inoliided in tlic ciitaloijao of virtues taught 
in the big school of modoi-ii (li.'iniK'fat\-. 

From one of thia oW cla^s of ItchcIi C.nnailmns, 
M. Jean Batiate St. C\t was ilt'scriKlixl. 

"Weary limbs and aclimy' aiicli's ])lra(leil tor 
delay at tins little post, but lulvaiiciiift sj>riiii^, 
and still moj-e the rL'pcatud aswiults oF inv servant 
and lug comrades upon my stock of liixiiriea, 
urged movt'mfnt as thi; onlv means ot saving 
Kome liltlc portion of tliosi^ pood tliinjrM put 
away for iiic by my kind host at Cliipfwyiin. 
It k'L.m« |io>;iivL-]v ridiL-ulous now, how one 
could ivu'ard Ih: |)OM?^cssioii of flour and sugar, 
of Bwoot cak(! and sweet peinmicaii, as ^^omo of 
the most essential reiniif-iU"- ot VAc. And vet ?o it 
wa?. With the ;rr>ierr in llie uei-lihoiiniiL' shvet, 
and the baker round llie eonier, we can affoi il to 
look njion flour and sutjiir as very coimiioii- place 
articles ludoud ; but if any pei'son wishes to arrive 
at a coiTcct notion of fheir true value in the 
philosophv of hlc- let liim ehminato them from his 
daily Inll of fare, and restrict liim^elt Kolely to 
moose meat, fjrease, and milkless tea. I'or a day 
or two he will get on well enough, then he wiU 
begin to ponder long upon bread, cakes, and other 
Mndred subjectfl ; untd day by day Jio lomia to 
long for bread, then the Bath buna of his earlier 
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years will float in enchanting Tiaions before him; 
and like Clive at the recollection of that iareasure- 
chamber in the Moorahodabad Palace, he will 
marvel at the moderation whieh left nntouched a 
single cake upon that wondrous counter. 

It is not difSoult to nndefstand the feelings 
which influenced a distant northern Missionaiy, 
when upon his return to semi-civilization, his 
friends having prepared a feast to bid him weloomei 
he asked them to give him bread and notliingelse. 
He had been without it for years, and his mind 
had learned to hunger for it more &Bii the body. 

My serritor, not content with living as hia 
master lived, was helping the other rascals to the 
preoious fare. English half-breed, fVenoh .ditto, 
and full Christian Swampy had apparently 
formed an offensive and defensive alliance upon 
the basis of a common rascality. Article I. of t^e 
treaty having reference to the furtive partition of 
my best wbite sugar, flonr, and Sonohong tea; 
things which, when tbey have to be " portaged " 
far on men's shoulders in a savage laud, are not 
usually deemed fitted for savage stomachs too. 

One night's delay, and again we were on the end- 
less trail; on along the great silent river, between 
the rigid bordering pines, amidst the diamond- 
shaped islands where the snow lay de^ and soft in 
"shnay" and "battnre," on out into the long 
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reaches wliere the wild March winds swept the river 
bed, and wrapt isle and shove in cloiida of drift. 

On the evening of tlw lOtli of March our party 
drew near a lonely post, wliiuh, from the colour of 
the waters in tho neighbouring stream, hears the 
name of Fort Vermilion. Tho stormy wcathci'had 
sunk to calm; the blue sky 'ay over mingled 
forest and prairie; far off to tho norlli and south 
rose the dark outlines of the lloindeer and Buffalo 
Mountains ; while coming from the sunset and 
vanishing into the c;ist, the great silent river lay 
prone amidst the wilderness of snow. 

A gladsome sight was the little fort, with smoke 
curling from its snow-laden roof, its cattle stand- 
ing deep in comfortable straw-yard, and its master 
at tho open gateway, waiting to welcome mo to 
his home ; pleasant to any traveller in the wilder- 
ness, but (loubiy so to me, whose every step was 
now taken in the dull toil of unremitting pain. 

Physicians have termed that fellow-feeling which 
the Land sometimes evinces for the hand, and tho 
eye for the eye, by the name of " symjiailiy." It 
is unfortunate that these ebullitions of uiTectiou 
which the dual members of our bodies manifest 
towards each olher.should always result in doubling 
tho amount of pain and inconvenience suffered by 
tho remainder of the human frame. For a day or 
two past my right foot had shown symptoms of 
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sharing tha sorrowB of its felW-labonrer ; and 
hcnrerer grati^nng tiiia proof of good feeling 
slioiild hare been; it waa nevertheless aocompanied 
by snch an increase of torture that one could not 
help wiahing for more oaiDouB conduct in the 
presence of Mai de Raqnette. 

A day's journey niwth of the Peace Biver at 
Fort Vemflion, a long line of hilla approaching 
the altitude of a mounttun range stretohes from 
east to west. At the same distance south lies 
another range of similar eWadon. The northern 
range bears the name of the Beindeer; the 
southern one tiiat of the Bufficdo Mountains'. These 
names nearly mark the two great drrisions of the 
animal Hngdom of ITorthem America. 

It is singular how closely the habits of those 
two iridely differing animalsi the reinde^ and the 
buffalo, approximate to each other. Each, have 
their treeless prairie, but seek&e woods in winter ; 
each have their wxxidland species; each separate 
when the time conies to bmg forth their young ; 
each mass together in their annual migrations. 
Upon both the wild man preys in unending hostflity. 
When the long days of the Arctic siunmerbegm to 
shine over the wild re^on of the Barren Grounds, - 
the reindeer set forth for the low shores of the 
Northern Ocean ; in the lonely wilds whose shores 
look out on the Archipelago where osoe the shipe 
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of England's explorers Btrugglod midst floo and 
puck, and hopeless lueberff, the herds spend the 
fleeting Buiiimer senson. siibsistina- on the short 
grass, which for a few weeks changes these cold, 
grey shores to softer green. 

With the approach of autumn the bands turn 
south again, and uniting upon the borders of the 
barren i^oiinds. spend the winter m the forests 
which fi'inge the shores of the Bear, Great Slave, 
and Athabiisciin Lakes. Thousands are killed by 
the Indians on this homeward journey ; waylaid 
in tho passes which they usually follow, they fall 
easy prey to Dog-rib and Tcllow-knifo and Chipe- 
wyan hunter i and m years of plenty the forts of 
the extreme north count by thousands the fat 
Bides of Cariboo, piled high in their provision 
stores. 

But although the hills to the north and south of 
Vermilion bore the names of Reindeer and Buffalo, 
upon neither of these animals did the fort depend 
for its .fulwistence. Tho Veaco Eiver is the land 
of the moose ; here this ungainly and most wary 
animal has niade his Lome, and winter and 
summer, liuntor and trader, along tho whole 
length of 000 milcf, between the Peace and Atha- 
basca, live upon lii.s debcioiis venison. 

Two days passed away at Fort Vermilion; out- 
side the UsTCh wind blev in bitter steam, and 
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drift piled high nround wtH and palisade. But 
withiD there was rest and quiet, and many an 
anecdote of time long paased in tiie Wild iKorth 
Land. 

Here, at this post of Yermilion, an old veteran 
Bpent the winter of Itis life ; and irom his menuny 
the scenes of earlier days came forth to interest 
the chance wanderer, whose footBtepe had led him 
to this lonely post. Few could teU the story of 
these solitudes better than this veteran pensions. 
He had come to these wilds while the century was 
yet in its teens. He had seen Teonmseh in his 
glory, and Black Hawk marshal his Sauk warriors, 
where now the river shores of Illinois wave in long 
lines of yellow com. He had spoken witii men 
who had seen the gaUmtt La Ferouse in Hudson's 
Bay, when, for the last time in History, France 
flew the fieur-deJia above the ramparts ot an 
English fort in this northern hmd. 

The veteran explorers of the Great N]orth had 
been familiar to his earlier days, and he could 
speak of Mackenzie and Fraser and Thompson, 
Harmon and Henry, as men whom he had looked 
on in his boyhood. 

For me these ghmpses of the bygono time had a 
strange charm. This mighty solitude, whose vast- 
nesB had worn its way into my mind; these 
leagues and leagues of straight, tall pines, whose 
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gloomy moan seemed the Toioe of 3000 milea of 
wilderness; tiiese rivers so hushed imd Bilenb, 
save when the night owl hooted through the 
twilight ; all tilue sense of immensitjf was so im- 
pressed on the imaginaMon hy recent trave], that 
it hei^tened the rough colonring of the tale 
which linked this shadowy lai^ of the present with 
the still more shadowy r^on of tlie past. 

Perhaps at another fame, when I too shall rest 
from travel, it will be my task to tell the story of 
these daimtleBS men; hut now, when many a 
weary mile lies before me, it is time to liold west- 
ward still along the great UnohBgah. 

The untiring train was once again put into the 
moose-skin harness, after another night of wild 
storm and blinding drift ; and with Crack of whip 
and call to dog, Vermilion soon lay in the waste 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TliB Buflhio Hills.— A fBlul Quurrol.— Tho ei'iled B<»vcrB.— 
'■At-tal-loo'' Joploi-ea liis wivpa.— A Cieo I.iUidor.— An 
ottioctiTQ Camp.— I eump olonD.— Ccrf-vola witlioat a 
Supper. — The BecresDts return. — Dunvegui. — A Wolf-hua t. 

A LOHQ distance, destitute of fort or post, liad now 
to be passed. For fulljr 300 miles above Termi- 
]ion, no sign of life bat the wild man and his 
prey (the former scant enough) are to be found 
along the shores of the Peace Birer. 

The old fort known as Dunvegan lies twelve long 
irinter days' travel to the south-west, and to reach 
it even in that time requires snstaiaed and arduous 
exertion. 

For 200 miles above Vennilion the course ol" 
the Peace Siver is north-vreet ; it winds in long, 
serpentine curves between bsnks -which gradually 
become more lofty as the traveller ascends the 
stream. To cut the long curve to the south by an 
overland portage now became our work ; and for 
three days we followed a trail through miagled 
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prairie and forest-land, all lying deep in snow. 
Four trains of dogs now formed our line. An 
Ojibbeway, named " "WMte Bear," led the advance, 
and the trains took in turn the work of breaking 
the road after him. 

Hal de Baquette had at last proved more than 
a match for me, and TraUdng had become impos- 
sible i but the trains returning to Dunvegan were 
lightly loaded, and as the officer at Vermilion 
had arranged that the Tarious dogs should take 
their turn in hauling my cariole, I had a &eah 
train each day, and thus Gerf-vola and his 
company obtained a two days' respite from their 
toil. 

The old dog was as game as when I had first 
started, but the temporary change of masters 
necessitated by our new arrangements seemed to 
puzzle him not a httle ; and many a time his head 
would turn round to steal a furtiye look at the 
new driver, who, " filled with strange oaths," now 
ran behind his cariole. Our trail led towards the 
foot of the Buffalo Hills. I was now in the country 
of the Beaver Indians, a branch of the great 
Chipewyan race, a tribe once numerous on the 
river which boars its present name of Peace from 
the stubborn resistance ofiered by them to the 
all-conquering Crees — a resistance which induced 
that warlike tribe to make peace on the banks of 
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the river, nnd to leave at rest the benTer-hiinters 
of the Uncliagnli. 

Since that lime, (lioii;,'li far iciTinvua from tlie 
white settkr, lymg i-cmoU) from the faintest ocho 
of ciTilization, tliiw tril)e of liiMver Inilians Iws 
steadily decreased ; and to-diiy, in ttio ivliole 
length of 900 miles from beyond the moutitainB to 
the Lake Athabasca, scarce 200 families lio scat- 
tered over the high pnuries and undulftting forest 
belta of the Peace River. Now they live in peace 
with all men, bnt once it was adifferontmiittcr ; the 
Cress were not their only enemies, their Chipe- 
wyan cousins warred upon them; and once upon a 
time a fierce commotion raged amongst their own 
tribe. 

One day a yonng chief shot his arrow through 
a dog belonging to another brave. The brave 
revenged the death of his dog, and instantly a 
hundred bowa were drawn. Ere sight had fallen 
Bome eighty warriors lay dead around the camp, 
the pine woods rang with the lamentations of the 
women, the tribe had lost its bravest men. There 
waa a temporary truce — the friends of the chief 
whose arrow had killed the dog yet numbered 
some sixty people — it was agreed that they should 
separate &om the tribe and seek their fortune in 
the vast wilderness lying to the south. 

In the night they commenced their march; 
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sullenly their bretlircn saw them depart never to 
return. They went their way by the shores of 
the Leaser Slave Lake, towards the great jiliiiuB 
which were said to be far southward by the banks 
of the swift-rolling Saskatchewan. 

The tribe of Beavers never saw again this exiled 
bond, but a hundred years later a Beaver Indian, 
who followed the fortunes of a white fur-hunter, 
found himself in one of the forts of the Saskatche- 
wan. Strange Indians were camped around the 
palisades, they were portions of the great Black- 
feet tribe whose hunting-grounds lay soiith of the 
Saskatchewan; among them were a few braves 
who, when they conversed together, spoke a 
language different from the other Blackfeet ; in 
this language the Beaver Indian recognized his 
own tongue. 

Tiic fortunes oi the exiled branch were then 
traceil, they h:u] i-eaehed the frroat phiins, the 
Bhiek feet had protected them, iuid they bad joined 
the tribe m allies in war against Orees or Assine- 
boines. To-day the SHrceea still speak the 
guttural language of the Cliipewyan. Notorious 
among the wild liorse-riiider^ of Ihe prairies, 
they outdo even the Blackfeet in ;i\idiieioii3 
plundering; and although the jiurml i^tOL'k on the 
Peace Eiver we quiet and harmless, the offshoot 
race has long been a terror over tiho prdries of 
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the sontb. No men in this land of hunters hunt 
better than ths Beavers. It is not uncommon for 
a single Indian to render from his winter trapping 
200 marten ekina, and not less than 20,000 beavers 
are annually killed by the tribe on the waters of 
the Pnaco River, 

Oil the morning of the thirtl .lay after leaving 
Vei-niilion we fdl in witli a band of lieavers. 
Five wi^'^uams stood pitdied uiJQn a i)i'C'tty rising 
knoll, backed by pine woods, ivliicL skirted tlio 
banks of tho stream, upon the clianucl of wLich 
the loilgea of tho animal beaver rose cone-like above 
the snow. 

"WTien wc reached the camp, " At-tal-loo," tho 
chief, came forth. A stranger was a rare eight ; 
and " At-tal-loo " was bonnd to make a speech ; 
three of his warriors, half a dozen children, and a 
few women filled up tlie backgroimd. Leaning 
upon a long single-bairelled gun " At-tal-loo " 
began. 

The mayor and corporation of that thriving 
borough of Torkinghnm crrald not have been more 
solicitons to inti^rrnpt a roj;iI progress to tlie north, 
than was this Bi^aver Indian anxious to address 
the traveller; but there was tliis difference between 
them, whereas Mayor Tomkins liad chiefly in view 
tho excellent opportunity of hearing his o^vn voice, 
utterly nmnindful of what a horrid bore he was 
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malcinrr himself to his snvpi-eijp, "At-tal-loo" 
Liid in view tiinre |)r;icl ical ivsiilts : his fn'nuent 
iteriiliou of the word "twi," in liis giitlimil 
harnng'iic, tokl at once the story of hia iViiiitK : — ■ 

" This winter hni\ irnvn a fivwra oui* ; doiitli had 
Ktrnck heavily into tlie trilie ; in these three wig- 
wams six ivonien liiul died. Ir, wm tv\w eacli briivo 
Ktill had !ln-ee or four wives left, but nioo.se were 
Jjlentv, and a man with six !iel|)mates eould 1)0 
rich in dry mr.it ai-iil mtio^c leather. Tea ivas tho 
jirossinj^ wnnt. Witliont tea the meat of tlie moose 
was in.*i|)itl ; williout tea and tobacco the loss of 
even tho fifth or sixili rib became a serious affair." 

I endeavoured to find ont llie cause of tliis mor- 
tality among the poor hunters, and it was not 
far to seek. Constitutions ciil:oeblc(! by close 
intermarriage, and by the hardships attending 
upon wild life in these northern rcL'ions, were fast 
wearmg out. At llie present raie ol lum-l ulity tho 
tribeof the Beavers will soon lie extlnet, ami with 
them will have disappeared the liest and the simiJcst 
of the nomad tribes of the north. 

"At-tal-loo" was made happy with tea and 
tobacco, and we went onr wav. Another dnnrrhty 
chief, named " Twa-jioos," [ii'obably also regarded 
t«a aa the elixir of life, anil the trne sonrce of 
happmesa ; but aa my servitor still contimcd to 
regard jnj stock of tho luxury as a very excellent 
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incdiiim for the accumulation of stray marten ekins 
for hia own benefit, it was perhaps as well that I 
fihonld only know " Twa-pooa " through the chan- 
nel of hearsay. 

On the morning of the 2uth of March is c emerged 
from the tortuous little Buffalo River upon the 
majestic channel of the Peace. Its banks were 
now deeply furrowed beneath the praii'io level, its 
broad surface rolled away to the aouth-west, 500 
yards fi'om shore to shore. The afternoon came 
forth bright and warm ; from a high ridge on the 
left shore a far-stretching view lay rolled before 
us — the Eagle Hills, the glistening river, the wiJo 
expanse of dark forest and white prairie ; and 
above, a sky which had caught the hue and touch 
of spring, while winter still stood intrenched on 
plain and river. 

Late that evening we reached the hut of a Cree 
Indian. A snow-storm closed the twilight, and all 
sought shelter in the house ; it was eight feet }3y 
twelve, in superficial sijie, yet nineteen persons 
Say down to rest in it, a Cree and his wife, an 
Assineboine and his wife, eiglit or ten ehildren, 
and any number of Swampy, Ojibbeway, and half- 
breeds. Whenever the creaky door opened, a 
dozen dogs found ingress, and dodged under and 
over the men, women, and children in hopeless 
confusion. 

s 
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Tho AsaiiicboiTio aquaw seemed to devoto all 
her energies to tlio expulsion of tlio intrudors; 
tiie infants rolled over tlie puppy dogs, the pnppj 
dogs scrambled over the infants, and outside in 
the snow and on the low roof Cerf-vola and his 
friends did battle with a host o£ Indian dogs. So 
the night passed away. Next morning there was 
no track, AVe waded deep in tho snow, and 
made but slow progress. Things had reached a 
climax with my crew ; they had apparently made 
up their minds to make a long, slow journey. 
They wanted to camp at any Indian lodge they 
saw, to start late and to camp earljr, to eat, 
smoke, and talk, to do ererytliing in fact bat 
travel. 

I was still nearly 150 miles from Dunvegan, 
and as much more from that mountain rango 
whoso defiles I hoped to reach ere tho ice road on 
which I travelled had turned to a rushing stream. 
Already the sun shone strong in the early after- 
noon, and the surface snow grew moist under his 
warm rays, and hero were my men ready to seek 
any excuse for loitering on the way. 

About noon one day wo reached a camp of 
Crees on tho south shore of the river. Moose- 
meat was getting scarce, so I asked my yellow 
rascal to procure some tit-bita from the camp 
in exchange tor tea. The whole par^ at onoe 
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Taniahcd into the tenta, wliile I remained witJi the 
dogs upon tho river. Presently my friend re- 
appeared; he "could only get a rib-piece or a 
toi^h leg.'* " Tbea don't take them," I said. I 
saw the' rascal waa at his old work, so taking 
some tea and tobacco, J went up myself to the 
tents ; meantime the men, women, and children 
had all come out to the ehore. I held up the tea 
and pointed to the moose-meat; in an instaat the 
scene changed — briskets, tongues, and moose- 
noses were brought out, and I could have loaded 
my dogs with tit-tnts had I wished ; afall I prei 
tended to 6nd another motive for my henchman's 
condnct. " See," I said to him, " I make a better 
trader with Indians than you do. Tbc^ would 
only give you the tough bite; I can get noses 
enough to load my dogs with." 

But the camp possessed an attraction BtiQ 
more enticing; early that morning I had observed 
the Indians and half-breeds arraying themselves 
in their gayest trappings. The half-breed usually 
in dressing himself devotes the largest share ol 
attention to the decoration of Ids legs; beads, 
bucldes, and embroidered ribbons flatter from his 
le^ii^, and his garters are resplendent with 
coloured worsted or porcupine-quill woric. 

These items of finery had all been donned this 
morning in camp, the long hair had been carefully 
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smeared w-itli boar's fat, and tlien I liad not long 
to wait for an explanation of all this adornment. 
In one of the three CJree tents there dwelt two 
good-looking squawB ; we entorci! this tent, the 
mats were nnroUed, the fire replenished, and the 
squaws set to work to cook a moose nose and 
tongue for my dinner. Dinner over, tlie difficulty- 
began ; the quarters were excellent in the estima- 
tion of my men. It TTOnld be the wildest insanity 
to think of quitting such a paradise of love 
and food nnder at least a twenty-four hours' 
delay. 

So they suddenly announced their int<;ntion of 
" bideing a wee." I endeavoured to espostulate, 
I spoke of the lateness of the season, the distance 
I had yet to travel, the necessity of bringing to 
Dunvegan the train of dogs destined for that post 
at the earliest period ; ill! was of no avail. Their 
snow-shoes were broken and they must wut. 
Very good ; put my four dogs into hamesB, and 
I will go on alone. So the dogs were put in 
harness, and taking with me my most lootable 
effects, I* set out alone into the ■wilderness. 

It stilt wanted some four hours of sunset when 
I left the Indian lodges on the south shore, and 
held my way along the far-rcaohing river. 

My poor old dog, after a few glances back to 
see why he should be alone, settled himself to 
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work, and ilcspiti; liimenesB, the result of loi^ 
Iravel, hf led tlii.i iidviinca so gamely that trhen 
Tiiglit fell somo ikizt-'ii miles lay between us and 
the Croe loilijos. 

At the fr>ot of a liigh riilgo wlioso summit Ktill 
caught the glow frtmi tlio low-set sun, while the 
river valley grew dark in the twilight, [ turned 
the dogs towards the south shore, and looked 
about for a ciimplng-ijlate, The lower bauk 
sloped doirn to the ice abruptly, but dogs going 
to camp will ■ di-ag a load up, over, or tliroiigli 
anytiiing, and tlie prospect of rest above is oven 
a greater incentive to exertion than the fluent 
imprecations of the half-breed below. So by dint 
of hauling wo reached the top, and then I mado 
my camp in a pine-clump on the brink. Wlum 
the dogs had been unharnessed, and the snow dug 
away, the pine bnish laid upon the ground, iind 
the wood cut, when the fii u \i'as made, the ketllo 
filled with snow and boiled, the dogs fed witli a 
good hearty meal of dry moose meat, and my own 
hunger PutisRod ; then, it was time to think, while 
the fire lit up llii- i)ino stems, and the last glint of 
daylight gleamed in flie w,-stei-u sky. A jagged 
j>iiie-top laid its black cone against what had been 
the sunset. An owl from the opposite shore 
sounded at intervals his lonely call; now and 
again a paseing breeze bent the fir trees until 
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they whispered forth that mournful song which 
seema to echo from the abyss of the past. 

The fir-trcG is the oldest of the trees of the 
earth, and its look and its voice tell the story of 
its age. Could it liavo been possible to have left 
my worthless half-breeds altogether and to traverse 
lie soHtudes alone, how gladly would I have 
done so I 

I felt at last at home. The great silent river, 
the' lofty ndge darkening agamst the twilight, 
yon star buramg like a beacon above the preci- 
pice — all these were friends, and midst them one 
could rest m peace. 

And now, as I run back in thought along that 
■winter journey, and see again the many camp- 
fires glimmering through the waste of wilderness, 
there comes not to my memory a calmer scene 
than that which closed aroiinil my lonely fii-e by 
the distant Uiiehiigah. I was there almost in the 
centre of the vast wdderneiis ot ISorth America, 
around, stretched m sikncc, that inystcrv wc 
term Kfilni-e, tliat tliini; wliicli wc .■^cc m pictniv s. 
in ianilsi^rqics. in inenuii-v ; isliicliwc lii-^.r in the 
voice of wind-swept foivjits and Die long s..l. of 
seas a^^ainst ocean rocks. Tins .ni.llier, ever 
pi-e:ient, ever mysterious, (sometimes teiriblo, 
often tender — always beautiful — stood there with 
nou^t to come between us save lonelmess and 
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twilight. I niFoke with the dxmi. Soft enow was 
falling on river and ridge, and the opposite ahore 
lay hid in mist and gloom. A breakfaflt, which 
consists of pummican, tea, and biscuit, takes bat 
a short time to prepare or to discuss, and by sun- 
riae I was on the river. 

Until mid-day I held on, but before tliat time 
the sun glowed brightly on the dazitli&g surface 
of the snow ; and the dogs panted as they hauled 
their loads, biting frequent mouthfula of the soft 
snow through which they toiled. 

About noon I camped on the south shore. I 
had atill two meals for myself, but none reinamed 
for the dogs ; the men had, however, assured mo 
that thev would not fail to make an early start, 
and I dctei-raiucd to nwait their coming m this 
camp. liiG diiv passed and night closed agam, 
but no figure darkened the long stretch of nver, 
and my poor dogs went supperlesa to sleep. 
Cerf-vola, it la true, had aome scraps of sweet 
pemmican, but thoy wore mere drops m the ocean 
of lus appetite. I he liaubng-doff of the North is 
a queer animal about food : wlieii it is there he 
likes to Lave if, but when it isn't there, like his 
Indian master, ho can do without it. 

About supper- lioin- he looks wisttully at Ins 
master, and seeing no sign of pemmican- chop- 
pmg or dry meat-slicmg, he rolls himself up 
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into a ball and goes quietly to sleep in his snow 
bed. 

Again, the night came softty down, the grey 
owl hooted his lonely cry, the breeze stirred the 
forest tops, and the pine-tree murmuied softly 
and low, singing its song of the past to the melody 
of its million years. At such times the mind of 
the wanders sings its own song too. It is the 
song of home ; and as memory rings the cadence, 
time and distance disappear, and the old limd 
brightens forth amidst the embers of the forest-fire. 

These islands whi(di we call "home" are far 
away; aSaxr off we idealize them, in the forest 
depths we dream bright riaions of their firesides 
of welcome; in the snow-sheeted l^e, and the 
icy stretch of river, and the motionless mnsl^, 
how sweetly sound the notes of brook and bird ; 
how brightly rise the glimpses of simuner eves 
when tbo white mists float over the scented 
mcado^B, and the corn-craik sounds from his lair 
in the meadow-sweet I 

It is there, away in t^e east, far off, where the 
moon is rising above the forked pines, or the up- 
coming stare edge the ice piles on the dim eastern 
shores of yon sheeted lake. Far away, a speck 
amidst the waves of distance, bright, happy, and 
peaceful ; holding out its welcome, and following 
with its anxious thoughts the wanderer who sails 
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away over the boean, and roams the expaoseB of 
the earth. 

Well, some fine day we come back again ; the 
great Bteam-eihip touches the hing idealized shore. 
Gods, how the scene changes I "We feel bursting 
with joy to see it all again, to say, " Oh ! how 
glad I am to see you all! " 

We say it with our eyes to the young lady 
behind the refreshment buffet at the railroad 
station. jUas I she nustakes onr. exuberance for 
impertinence, and endeavours to armihilate xa 
with a glance, enough to freeze even her high- 
spirited sherry. We pass the bobby on his beat 
with a smile of recognition, but that ferocious 
funotioiiary, not a whit softened, regards us as a 
"party" likely to afford him transient employ- 
ment in the matter of " running in." The railway 
porter alone seems to enter into our feelings of 
joy, but alas t it is only with a view to that dona- 
tion with which we are sure to present him. We 
have enlisted his sympathies as her Mt^'esty 
enlists her reomite, by the lud of a shilling. Ere 
an hour has passed, Oie vision seen so frequently 
through the mist of weary miles has vanished, 
and we have taken our place in the vast hnuuning 
crowd of England's hive, to wish ourselves back 
into the dreamy solitudes again, 

I had been asleep some hours, and midnight 
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had come, when the sound of voices roused me, 
and my recreant hand approached the dying camp- 
fire. They liad at length torn tht-mselvt'S away 
from the ahodc of hliss UTid moose meat, but 
either tlio iiicmoiy of its vanished pleasures, or a 
stray feeling of shame, kept them still sullen and 
morose. They, however, announced their readi- 
ness to go on at once, as the crust upon the snow 
was now hard. I rose from my robe, gave the 
dogs a late supper, and once more wo set out. 

Bajlight found us stdl upon the track ; the 
men seemed disposed to make amends for former 
ddatonncsa, the ice-crust was hard, and the dogs 
wont well. When the sun had hecome warm 
('noiigh to soften the surface wo camped, had 
Miijipcr. iuid lay down to sleep for the day. 

^Vltll sunset came the hour of startmg, and 
thus turnmg night into day, bre:dtfasfiiig at sun- 
Bet, ditung at midnight, suppmg at sunritit'. 
travelling all night, and sloi'pmg all dnv. we held 
our Wiiy up the Lncliagah. 1 hree nights of travel 
piissrd.anil the morniMgof the 1st of April broke 
ii|io:i tiie silent river. We hiui travelled well; 
full one hundred mdes of these loiielv. loflv shores 
had vanished behind us in the g^cy dusky hglit of 
twilight, night, and early morning. 

As the da^ broke in the cast, and gradually grew 
into a broader band of light, the huge ramparts of 
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tihe loftjy eliores irore stntnge, unearthly aspects. 
Six hundred feet above the ice, irind and sua had 
fibeadf Bwepb the enow, and the bare hill-tops 
rose to view, free, at last, from winter's covering. 

Lower down full many a mggei ridge, and 
steep, scarped precipice, held its cUn^g growth 
of pine and poplu', or showed gigantic shdes, upon 
whose gravelly eurfaoa the loosened stones rolled 
with sullen echo, into the river chasm beneath. 
Between these huge walls lay the river, broadly 
curving from the west, motionless and soundless, 
as we swept with rapid stride over its sleeping 
waters. 

Sometimes in the early monung, upon these 
steep ridges, the moose would emerge from his 
covert, and look down on the passing dog trains, 
his huge, ungainly head outstretched to 

" Sniff the tainted galo," 

hie great ears lying forward to catch the faint 
jingle of our dog-bells. Kearly all else seemed to 
sleep in endless slumber, for, alono of summer 
denisens, the owl, the moose, the wolf, and the 
raven keep winter watch over the wilderness of 
the Peace River. 

At daybreak, ou the lat of April, we were at the 
mouth of the Smoking Biver. This stream entera 
the Peace Biver from the south-west. It has its 
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source but a couple o£ days journey north of tho 
Atliabasca Eiver. at the spot wlicro that river 
emerges from the Rocky Mountains. And it 
drains tho beautiful region of varied prairie and 
forest-land. which lies at the base of the moun- 
tains between the Peace and Athabasca rivers. 

Tlifi iiini made a long march this day. Inspired 
by the offer of a gratuity- if thev could make the 
fort by night-tuno, and anxious, perhaps, to atone 
for past shortcomings, they made up a tram of 
five strong dogs. 

SettiuQ- out with this train at oisrhr o'clock in 
the morning, three of them held the i)a<;e 

1 th t b II ht 

of tin: loftv ridfri; whidi overhangs at the north 
shore, the foi-t of Dinivfgan. 

Aa the twilight closed over tho broad river wo 
wore steering between two huge i\-allR of sand- 
stone rock, ivhich towered \ip "00 feet aliove tlie 
shore. 

The yellow light of the sunset still glowed in 
the west, lighting up the broad chasm through 
wliieh the river flowed, anil tlirowing many a weird 
ehiulow along flie basallic precipice. Tiight in our 
onward track shxj.i a large dusky nulf. He 
watched us until we approaehed williiti 200 yards 
of him, then turning ho hold bis courao up the 
centre of the river. My five dogs eaught sight of 
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Mm, and in an instaat tihey gave chase. Tho 
surface of the snow was now hard frozen, and 
urged by the strength ojf so many dogs the 
citriole flew along over the slipjxry surface. 

The driver was soon fiir behind. The wolf kept 
tho centre of the river, ;ind the cariolo bounded 
from snow pack to snow pack, or shot along tho 
level ice ; while tho dusky twilight filied the deep 
chasm with its spectrin light. But this wild chase 
wti8 not long to last. The wolf sought refugo 
amidst the rocky shore, and the dogs turned along 
the trail again. 

Two hours Later a few lights glimmered 
through the darkness, beneutli tho black shadow 
of an {mmense hill. The unusual souud of rush- 
ing water broke strangely on the ear after such a 
lapse of silence. But the hiU streams had already 
broken their icy barriers, and their waters were 
even now hastening to tho groat river (still chained 
with tho gjwos of winter), to aid its bidden current 
in tho work of deliverance. 

Hero and thero dccyi piinis of lay on the ' 

surface of the ice, tliiou-li ■.vliii^li .logri waded, 
l)reast deep, anil tlic c:in[>lo tloiited like a boat. 
Thii-s altcniately wading and sliding, we drew near 
tiio glimmering lights. 

Wo had reached DunvcganI If tho men and 
dogs slept well that night it was little wonder. 
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With the intennia^on only neoesBary for food, 
ire had traveled inoeBsantly during foor-and- 
twenty hours. Yet was it the same that night at 
Dunvegan as ib had been elsewhere at variouB 
times. Outside the dogs might rest aa they 
pleased, but viHiin, in the huts, Swamj^ and 
Half-breed and Ojibbeway danced and fiddled, 
laughed imd capered until the small hotirs of the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AlezBndcr Mack«nx1e. — The flrat ngn of Spring. — Spanker 
the BnspiGiOQB. — Cerf-vola contemplates onlleta. — An Indian 
bonier. — EncutnbiniiCES.' — Fan and t-Btaji — A "dead 
fklL"— TEio fur traclG at liolh cade.— An old fort— A night 
attack.— W I rc-lirting.— Cerf-vola in difficulties and boot&— - 
The Rockv Munnlikinit at bst. 

Atiottt ei<rlit\- vciir.s ago n solifarv caroc floatCEl 
on tlio ivattrs of the I'oace River. Eiglit nf,unij 
Iror]UOi3 or Oaninliims mov(?i.l it witli ilexturoiis 
piidillo : 111 the ceutrn sat tliu fi^f ure of a Eiiropean, 
busv i\-itli field-book and compass. 

Ho was a diiniig Scotcliman from tiic isles, by 
iiiimc Alexander Mackenzie. lie was piisliing his 
^^■av kIo\i Iv to the ^\ est ; before him all ivaa vague 
coniecture. Ihcro was a mighty range of nioun- 
taina the Indians said — a range through which 
the river flowed m a profound chasm — beyond 
that all was mystery ; but other wilil men, who 
dwelt westward of the eliasiu in a land of moim- 
Uilns, had told them lale.s of another big river 
flowing towiird the imd-day sun into the lake tbat 
bad no shore. 
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This dflmg explorer bnilt himself a house not 
far below the spot "where recreant crew had 
foond a paradise in the wilderneas ; here he passed 
the winter. Early in the following spring he con- 
tinued his ascent of the river- was the first 
Englishman that ever passed the Bocby Moun- 
tains. He was the first man who crossed the 
IT^orthem Continent. 

His footsteps were quickly followed by men 
almost as resolute, l^dlay, Frazer, and Thomp- 
son soon carried the fortunes of the North-West 
Company through the defiles of the Peace River ; 
and long before Jacob Astor had dreamt his 
dream of Columbian fur trade, these men had 
planted on the wild shores of New Caledonia and 
Oregon the first germs of English domination; 
little dreuning, 'doubtleB8, as they did so, that in 
after-Ume, between dulness upon one side and 
duplioity on the other, the fruits of their labour 
and their sufferings would pass to hostile hands. 

From its eariiest days, the fur trade of the 
North had been carried on from bases whioh 
moved northward with the tide of exploration. 
The first French adventurers had made Tadoueac, 
at the month of the rock-ahadowed Saguonay, the 
base of their operations ; later on, Montreal had 
been their point of distribution ; then Mackenaw, 
between Lakes Michigan and Huron. With the 
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fall of French dominion m 1762 tho trado pnpacd 
to Eng^hsh hands, and Fort Willinm nn h:iko 
Superior, and I'ort. (diiiiewvanon Lake Athabasc^i, 
hvvMtu' in time fL.')iIi-('s of fur trndc. 

It iviis Iran) llir laiU'r placo that Mackonzio and 



V h li 1 t h il 11 II u t t 

bli i 1 I 11 ( 1 Will \ IS tl t it 
Cidlfd Duiiv, OIL !l„. I'ri.TO River. AM:;Leod. 
ct SkM. i I i I t ind 1 imel f iftcr tl 
tmH t it I 1 1 1 fit chitf cf hi 

race 111 livjfoiic limes liiiil rc;5n'i| upiin the Athintio 
^Lt^c \ 1) T I t LS tl day, 

half a (lo/c'ii hltlc hoii^c- roolfil with pine-bark; 
m front, tlie biuad river m its decp-eut gorge ; 
behind, ill! abrupt nd{;c 7UU feet m height, at 
the top of which a rolling table-land spreads out 
into endless distance. 

Unhke the prairies of tlie Rajikatchewan. this 
plideaii is thicklv interspersed with woods and 
Lhieketa of pme and poplar. Its manv lakes are 
free £roin alkali, and tho varied growth of w^llo«s 
wliieh thcv sustain. yiAd ample sustenance to 
llio herds of moose wliich still roam the land. 
Tlie deep trougli tlirougli whirii the river flows 
increases with singidar rogularity as the tnivelier 
ascends the stream. Thus at YermilioB the banks 
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are Bcarcel^ thirty feel ahovo low-wntcr level ; 
200 mileB higher up tliey rise to 350 Swt ; at 
Dunvegan tliey are 720 ; and 100 niiks stili (m-t\wr 

wcHt tlicy altiiin an ek'vuliun of 000 ami 1000 
feet. Oiicc upon tin? summit, liom^ver, no iiuli- 
c-dt'um of niggfiliiess meets Ihc eye. Tlie country 

elpsf:!, diroiigli uliieb llie ti'avdler can ride witb 
enso, safe from the badger -lioles wliieli form such 
an objeetionable feature in more soutliern prairioB, 
At times the i'iv(T-l)ed fills up the entire bottom 
of tliB deep vaUey tiu-ougli wliieb it runs; but 
more frequently a uoeded teiiaee lies between tlie 
foot of tlic ridge and the brink of the water, or 
tlie land rises to the npper level in a series of 
rounded and less abrupt ascents. The soil is a dark 
Bandy loam, the rocks are chieSy Ume and sand- 
stone, and the numerous slides and huge landslips 
along the lofty shores, render visible strsita upon 
strata of many-coloured earths and hiyers of rock 
and shingle, lignite and banded clays in rich 
Buocesaion. A black, bituminous earth in many 
places forces its way through rock or shingle, and 
runs in long, dark streaks doivn the steep descent. 
Suob is the present aspect of the Peace River, as 
lonely and silent it holds its long course, deep 
farrowed below the onmeaaured wilderness. 
April had oome ; already the sun shone warmly 
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in the midday hours ; already the streams were 
beginning to furrow the grey overhanging hills, 
from whose southern aides the snow had vanished, 
save where in ravine or hollow it lay deep, drifted 
by the winter winds ; but the river was not to bo 
thus easily roused from the sleep into which tho 
Arctic cold had cast it. Solid under its weight 
of ice, four feet in thickness, it would yet lie for 
days in motionless torpor. Snow might fiy fi-om 
sky and hiU-top, prairie and forest might yield to 
tho soft coming spring ; but like a skilful general 
grim winter only drew oS his forces from outlying 
points to make his last stand in tho intrenohments 
of the frozen river. 

From the summit of the steep hill, whoso scarped 
front looks down upon the little huts of Dunvegan, 
the eye travels over many a mile of wilderness, 
but no hill top darkens the far horizon ; and the 
traveller, whose steps for months have followed 
the western sun, feels half inclined to doubt tho 
reality of tbe mountain barrier he has so long 
looked in vain for. So it seemed to me, as I 
scanned one evening the long line of tlie western 
sky from this lofty ridge. 

Nineteen Inmdrf^d miles bchinil me lay that 
Musk Rat Creek, by whoso banks on that now 
distant day in Octofaor, I had bidden civilization 
a long good-bye. 
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Prairie and lakelet, broad river, vast forest, dim 
spreading liiko, eiloiit ridge and waste of wilder- 
ness — nil Iny di'i'p simkon again in that sliirabor 
from ivliicb. luy lonely passage liad for a moment 
roused them. 

DifTi'rent faj3es had at times accompanied me; 
vai'ious dogs had toiled and tugged at the oaken 
sled, or Iain at night around tho wintry camp-firc3j 
aTul y(.'t, .--till remote lay that giant range, for 
HliciJf ilefili s niy steps had bo long been bound. 
ISmI ;:niiil vliiuii^ca of time and place and persons, 
Iwii ei)niji;iniii]]s fitil! remained witli me. Cerf- 
vala the uutii-iiig, Spanker the liii.'ipicioiis, still 
trelted as bi-isldy as when tiioy had iiiiitteil their 
Diik"iit:in home. If T should feel inclined to iloulit 
tlieir streiiglli iiiid viifour, I hail only to look down 
llie liill-ldr lo rend a reassuranee- a couple of 
liundred Crrl wliere I siood. There 

Spanker tlir rrii-iiirioii:. uu'^hi liave been observed 
in erjin]xniy witli two i.ihrv saviigi's, doing his 
utmo.=t to terminaie ihe eaivci^ of a yearling ealf, 
wl.ieh early s|n-lMg had lriiipl,d lo llir lidl-toj). 
It waii eiinsoliilovy to 'mliee ilut I'u-r-M.la the 
untiring took no part in thi:^ iiefai'ious tiiins- 
actionl He stood apart, walelnng it with a 
countenance cxpre.s.sivc of emotion.=i which might 
be i-cad, cither in the light of condemnation of 
cruelty, or commendation of coming veal cutlets. 
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About miduigbii on the 8rd of AprQ I quitted 
DtmTegaii, and turned once more along the frozen 
river. The moon, verging to its first qnarter, shone 
above the southern shore, lighting half the nver, 
while the remainder lay wrapped in darkness. 

A half-breed named Ealder accompanied me — 
my former servitor having elected to remain at 
Dunvegan. He had probably heard strange stories 
of life beyond the mountains. " Miners were fond 
of shooting ; to keep their hand and eye in practice 
they troiild shoot him as soon as they caught sight 
of him," so it would perhaps be wiser to stay on 
the eastern slope. He remained behind, and 
William Kalder, a Scotch halt4)reed, who spoke 
IVench in addition to his Indian tongue, reigned in 
his stead. 

Above Sunvegan, the Peaoe is a Ta|nd river. 
We decided to travel by moonlight on% and in 
the morning, as many places had already become 
unsound; a great quantity of water lay on the 
snr&ce of the ice, and wet mocasainB and heavy 
snow-shoes became our constant companions. By 
daybreak, however, all water would be frozen solid, 
and except for the effect of the sharp ice on the 
dogs' feet, the travelling was excellent at that hour. 

At daybreak on the fourth we heard ahead a 
noise of barking, and presently &om the wooded 
shore a moose broke forth upon the river. The 
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crusted enow broke beneath bis weigbt, and he 
turned at, bay near the Bouthern shore. "We were yet 
a long way off, and we burned on as fast as dogs 
could run. Wbon wo bad readied witbm a couple 
of hundred yards of where bo stood butting the 
doga, a shot rang pbiirply from the woods ; the 
unshapely animal still kept his bead lowered to bis 
enemies, but the shot had striiek, for as we came 
panting up, b<! rolled heavily amidst his baj-ing 
enemies, who closed around him wbdo the blood 
bubbled fast ovor the pure frosted snow. Above, 
on the wooded banks, \mder a giant pme, sat a 
young Indian quiotlv regarding bis quarry. Not a 
move of limb or countenance betokened excitement; 
his faoo was flushed by a long quick chase doivn 
the rugged hill-side ; but now, though his game 
lay stretched beneath him, he made no outward 
Sign of satisfaction. He sat unmoved on the rock 
above, his lorn; gun balanced above his kneo — the 
fitting biickgroiiiid to a picture of wild sport in the 
wddeniess. It was now the time when the Indians 
leave their ivintcr hunting-grounds, and make a 
journey to the forts with the produce of thdr 
season's toil. They come, a motley throng; men, 
women and children ; dogs, sleds and hand-tobo- 
gans, bearing the precious freight of fur to the 
trading-post, bringing in the harvest of marten- 
skins from the vast field of the desert wilds. 
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On tliia morning, ere w, rt'iiclicd our camping 
place, a, long cavalcado pnsscd iis. A couple of 
braves in front, too proud iiu<i luxy to carry any- 
thing but their guns ; llicn old wuincu and young 
ones, bending undor tlioir loada, or driring dogs, 
or hauling hand-^lcds la<li;n willi meat, furs, mooso- 
skins, and mtants. Tlio puppy-dog and tho 
infant never fail in cabin or cviii'ye. Hometimes 
one may sec the two packed togothor on tho 
back of a woman, who carries besides a load of meat 
or skins. I believe the term " oncumbranco " haa 
sometimes been applied to tho human portion of 
such a load, in circles so olevatt-d tliat even the 
humanity of uiateriiify would iip|)car to have been 
suecessfidly diiuinated by civilization. If ever 
tho term carried truth with it, it is here in this wild 
nortlicrn land, whi;ro yon wretched woman bears 
man's burthen of toil as well as her own. Here 
the child is veriiably an encumbrance; yet in some 
instincts tlic savage mother might teach lier civi- 
lized sister a lesson of womauity. Perhaps here, 
while this motloy cavalcade passes along, ve may 
step aside a moment from the track, and tell the 
story of a marten. 

A couple of cotton kercliiefs, which my lady's- 
maid would disdain to he Iho o^er of, and a 
couple of ten-pound bank-notJ:s from my lady's 
purse, mark the two extremes between which 
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lies tlio liiatory of u niarton, Wo will endeavour 
to brijig luirtilicr llicso widely- severed ends. 

Wlieii tilt' wiutiT is at its coldest, but wlien the 
days are bi'ginniiig t<j leii;>llion out a littlo over the 
dim pine-woodw of tho Xorth, the Indiitn builds a 
small circulnr fence of wooO, Borac fourteen inches 
high. Upon ouc side this circle ia left open, but 
across tlio iijierture a illicit limb or thin trunk of 
tree is laid with one end resting on the groiiud. 
Inside the cu-clo a forked stick helda a suiiiU bit 
of fiah or meat as a bait. This forked stick is set 
80 as to support aTiother small piece of wood, upon 
which in turn rests the half- uplifted log. I'uU the 
baited stick, and you let elip the small supporting 
one, which in turn lets fall the large horizontal log. 
Thus runs the 8ei]uenco. It is a guillotine, with a 
tree instead of a sharp knife; it is called a "dead 
fall." Numbers of them are erected m the woods, 
where inartons' tracks are plentiful m the snow. 
Well, then, the line of "deadfallfl" being made and 
set, tho Indian departs, and silence reigns m the 
forest. But once a week he starts forth to visit 
this line of "de.id falls," which may be ten or 
fifteen miles in length. 

Every now and again bo finds one of hia guillo- 
tines down, and underneath it lies a small, thiek- 
fnrred animal, in size something larger than a 
ferret, something smaller than a cat. It is need- 
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less to describe the colour of tlie anim&I; from 
cbildliood upwards it is familiar to ub. Most per- 
sons can recall the figure of maiden awt or stately^ 
Tisitor, muffed, oufied, txia'd and pelissed, in all 
the splendour of her sables. Om- litUe friend 
under the dead fall is none other than the sable — 
the marten of Korth America, the sable of Siberia. 

A hundred miles atray from the nearest fort 
this marten has been captured. "When the snow 
and ice begin to show STmptoms of softening, the 
Indian packs hia furs together, and sets out, 
as we have seen, for the fort. There are, perhaps, 
five or six fomilies together ; the squaws and dogs 
are hearj laden, and the march is slow and 
toilsome. All the household gods have to be 
carried along. The leather t^t, the battered 
copper kettle, the axe, the papoose strapped in 
t^e moss hag, the two pupp7>dogs, yet unable to 
diift for themselres, the snow-shoes for hunting, 
the tattered blanket, the dry meat; it makes a 
big load, all told ; and squaw and dog toil along 
with dif&culty under it. The brave of course goes 
before, deigning only to carry his gun, and not 
always doing even that. The wife is but as 
a dog to him — a curious classification, hut one 
for which he might find some authority were he a 
little more civilized. 

Well, day by day the party moves along till 
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the fort) is reached. Then comGB the trade. The 
fifty or a hundred martoQ-BkiiiB ore handed over; 
the debt of the past year is cancelled, partly or 
wholly ; and advances are taken for the coming 
season. 

The wild man's first thought is for the little 
one, — a child's white oapOte, strouds or blan- 
keting for tiny backs, a gaudy handkerchief for 
Bomo toddhng papoose. After that the shot and 
powder, the flints and ball for his oim use ; and 
lastly, the poor wife gets something for her share. 
She has managed to keep a couple of deer-skins 
for her own per(|uisite, and ivltli thuso she derives 
a little pin-monoy. 

It would bo too long to follow the marton-Bkin 
through its miiny vicissitudes— how it chiinges 
from Imnd to liami, uiicli time more tliiin doubling 
its pnce, until ;it leiiglh some stately dowager 
spends more guineas upon it than its original 
captor realized pence for It. 

Many a time have I met these long processions, 
sometimes when I have been atone on the march, 
and at others ivhen my followers were around me ; 
each time there was the inevitable hand-shaking, 
the good-humourod laughing, the magic word 
" th^ ; " a few matches, and a plug or two of 
tobacco given, and we separated. How easily they 
-were made happy I And now and again among 
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them would bo seen a poor crippled Indian, 
maimed hy fall from horse or shot from gun, 
hobbling along ivith the women in the rear of tho 
straggling cortege, looking for all tho world like a 
wild bird mth a broken wing. 

Tho spring was now rapidly approaching, and 
each day made some chnngo in tho state of Iho 
ice. The northern hank was quite clear of snow ; 
the water on the river grew daily deeper, and 
at night the ice cracked and groaned as wo 
walked upon it, as though the sleeping giant had 
begun to stir and stretch himself previous to Iiia 
final waking. 

On the morning of the 7th of April we passed 
tho site of an old fort on tho northom shore. 
I turned aside to examine it. Rank weeds and 
grass eoTorod a few mounds, and faint traces of a 
firephiee could be still discerned. Moose-tracks 

Just fifty years o;irlicr, this old spot had been 
tho scene of a murderous attack. 

In the grey of the morning, a small band of 
Beaver Indiana approached the fort, and shot its 
master and four men ; a few others escaped in a 
canoe, leaving Fort St. John's to its fate. It was 
immediately burned down, and tho forest has 
long since claimed it as its own. In the phraseo- 
logy of the period, this attack was said to have 
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been made by the IndianB in revenge for a series 
of " wife-lifldng " trhioli had been carried on 
against them by the denizens of tlie fort. History 
sdth no more, but it is more than probable that 
this dangerous method of loryiBg "Vla(^ fetnah" 
■ma thereafter discontinaed by the Efighland fur- 
tradera. 

We camped not far from the ruined forfc, and 
next night drew new our destination. It was full 
time. The ice was rapidly going, and already in 
plac^ dark, treacherous holes showed grimly 
through to the rushing water beneath. 

The dogs were all lame, and Cerf-Tola had to 
be regularly put in boots previous to starting. 
Still, lame or eonnd, he always travelled juBt ihe 
same. When his feet were very sore, he would 
look around now and again for assistance; but if 
none was forthcoming he bent himself resolutely 
to the task, and with down-bent head toiled at 
his collar. Others might tire, others might give 
out, but he might truly say,— 

" Dogi may come, nnii dogs may go, 
Etst, erer, I go on for evor." 
Sefbre daybreak on the 8th we stopped for the 
usual cup of tea and bite of pemmican. The night 
was dark and overcast. Beside us a huge pS.e of 
driftwood lay heaped above the ice. We fired it 
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in many places !j(.'fore starting', and then set out 
for our last dog-miiri;li, Tliu flames rose liif,'!: 
throiigii tlic drv timljci-, and a long lino of ligiit 
glo^i'wl nnd qnivi'i-td upon tlio ico. Wo were 
soon fai- away from it. Day bi-oke ; a thick rain 
liogiiiii to fidl; doga and men sunk deep in the 
slutiliy snow. " Go on, good old Cerf-vola I A 
little moro, and your weary journey will be over; a 
Uttle more, and the last mile of this 1400 will have 
been run ; a little more, and the collar will bu taken 
from your worn shoulders for the last long timi^ I " 

At the bend of the Peace Eiver, where a lofty 
ridge runs out from the soiithorn side, and the 
hills along the northern shoj-o rise to nearly 1000 
feet above tlic water, stands the little fort of St. 
John. Ifc is :i rvmuu- >pni. i.i :^ land wliieli is itself 
remote. Fruni uat tin' plaiu to ihe west, forty or 
fifty milea away, gtTaL suouy peaka vine up a^'aiiist 
the sky. To the north and south and east all is 
endless wilderness — wilderness <if pine ard prairie, 
of lake and stream — of all the vast inanity of that 
moaning waste wliich sleeps between llie Bay of 
Hudson and the Eocky !Mounlains. 

So far have we journeyed tlu-ough that land ; here 
wc shall rest awhile. The time of winter travel 
has driiwn to its close; the ice-road has done its 
work ; the dogs may lie down and rest ; for tlioBO 
groat snowy peaks are the Rocky MouBtains. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tho wild aiiimnla of tlio Pcnoo liivcr.— Indian metliod of 

Itrai-vliitlLT.-- A hc:„ V Imj; nnd ilow it ended.— Fori St. 
Jolii,.— Th,. li.cr ;nv..kLH.— A n»u without n tliora.— 
Dan.— A lIiraitouiiiK Ictltr.— I issua a Judicial 
Memorandnm.— Its offccl ia nil Hint could bo dci-irod.— 
Working up llio Peace RWar. 

TiTitEH aiiinifils have nindo thoir homes on the 
slioi'i.'s of thi! Pi'iice Rivi.']' and its tributaries. 
'L'licy are the huav, the moose, and the beaver. 
All ure valuable to the Indian for tboir flesh, £ur, 
or skin ; all come to as great perfection hero as ia 
any part of the American continent. 

Tho first and last named go to sleep in the long 
winter months, but the moose still roams the woods 
and willow banks, feeding with Ms flesh the forts 
and the Indians along the entire river. About 
100 full-grown moose had been consumed during 
the winter months at the four posts we have lately 
passed, in fresh meat alone. He is a huge animal ; 
his carcase will weigh from three to six hundred 
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poundB ; yet an ordinary Lftlf -breed wiU devour him 
in little more than a mouth. 

Between fotir and five hundred mooso arc 
annuaDy eaten at the forta of the Peace Eivci'; 
four of that number are consumed by the Indians, 
but the range of the animal is vast, the hunters 
are comparatively few, and to-day there are pro- 
bably as many mooEe in Peace Biver as there were 

Athiibaaca trades to-day the skins of nearly 
2000 moose in a single yoar. Few animals are 
more unshapely tliioi tins gijint door. His nock 
slopes down from tlm sIkjiiUUt, ending in a head 
as large as a horsf — a lit'ud '.sliichcnds in a no so 
curlod like a camel's— :i nose delicious to the taste, 
but hideous to the eye. The oars are of enormous 
length. Yet, ugly as arc the nose and ears of the 
moose, tlicy arc his chief means of protection 
against bis enemy, and in that great ungainly head 
there birks a brain of marvellous cuuuing. It is 
through nose and ears that this cunning brain is 
duly prompted to escape danger. 

No man sate Hic Indian, or the halj'-lndian, can 
himt the moose with chance of success. 

I am aware that a host of Englishmen and 
Canadians will exclaim agamst this, hut, ueveilhe- 
less it is perfectly true. Hunting the mooso in 
auminer and winter is one thing — In lling him in a 
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snow-yard, or running him down in deep snow is 
another. The two methods are as widely different 
as killing a salmon whioh another man has hooked 
for you is different from lisiiig, hooking, playing, 
and giifflng one yourself. 

To hunt the moo.'^e leqnires years of study. 
Here ia tlie litile garni; wliicli liia uistiuct teaches 
him. "Wlicn the "early morning has come, ho 
begins to fliiiik of lying dow]i for the day. He 
has been feeding on the grey and golilen willow- 
tops !is he walked li'isurely along. His track is 
mai'ked in the snow or soft clay; he cai^efully 
retraces his footsteps, and, breaknig off suddenly 
to the luewnrd side, lies down a guiisiiot from his 
feeding-track. Ho knows he must get the wind 
of any ono following his trail. 

In the morning " Twa-poos," or the Three 
Thumbs, sets forth to look for a moose ; he bits 
the trail and follows it; every now and again he 
examine-; the broken willow-tops or the hoof- 
innrks, ivhcn experience tolls him that the mooso 
lias been feeling here during tlie early night. 
Twa-poos quit^^ tiie trail, iicniliiig away in a deep 
cu'clo to leeward ; stealtliiiy he returns to the 
trail, and as stealthily bends away again from it. 
lie makes as it were? the semicircles of the letter 
B, supposing the perpendicuhir line to indicate 
the trail of the moose; at each return to it he 
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examinefl att^tivefy tlie wiDovai and judges faia 
proximity to the game. 

At last he ie so near tliat lie knows for an 
a1)SoIute Cert^tf that the moose is lying in a 
^cket a little distance ahead. Kow comes the 
moment of caution. He divests himself of ever;^ 
article of dothii^ vhich might cause the slighteet 
noise in the forest; even his moocasms are laid 
aside; and then, onapdnted toe which a ballet-girl 
might envy, he goes forward for the last stalk. 
Ereij bush is now scrutinized, every thicket 
examined. See I he stops aU at once I Ton who 
foUow him look, and look in vain; you can see 
nothing. He laughs to himself, and pcnrtts to yon 
willow covert. No, there is nothing there. He 
noiselessly cooks his gun. Tou look ^ain and 
again, bat can see nothing; then Twarpoos sud- 
denly stretches out his hand and breaks a little 
dry tnig from an overhanging branch. In an 
instant, right in front, thirty or forty yards away, 
an immense dark-haired aniir'al rises up &om the 
willows. He gives one look in yom* direction, and 
that look is his lait. Twa-pooB has fired, and the 
moose is either dead in his tihicket or within a few 
hundred yards of it. 

One word sow about this sense of hearing 
possessed by the moose. The most favourable 
day for hunting is in wUd windy weather, when 
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tlie ili'v branches of the forest crack iu tlie gale. 
Nevortlieless, Indiana have nssurcd mo that, on 
such days, n-hcn thoy have sighted a moose, thoy 
have broken a drv stick; and although many 
branches were wavnig and cracking in the woods, 
the animal started at the sound — distinguishing it 
from the natural noises of the forest. 

But although the moose are still as numerous 
on Peace River ue they were in days far removed 
from the present, there is another animal which 
has almost wholly disappeared. 

The giant form of the wood-buffalo no longer 
darkens the steep lofty shores. When first 
Mackenzie beheld the long reaches of the river, 
the " gentle laivus " which alternated with " ab- 
rupt precipices " were " enbvened " by vast herds 
of buflidoes. This was iu 1793. ThiHy-three 
years later. Sir George Simpson also ascended the 
river with his matchless Iroquois crew. Yet no 
bufialo darkened the lofty shores. 

^V^lat destroyed them in that short interval ? 
The answer is not difheult to seek- — deep snow. 
The buffalo grazes on the grass, the moose browses 
on the tall willows. During one winter of excep- 
tionally deep snow, eighty buSaloea were killed 
in a single day in the vicinity of Dimvegan. The 
ibidians ran them into the snowdrifta, and thon 
despatched them with knives. 
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It is still a matter dispote whei^ the wood- 
bufEalo is Bame speci«B as his namesake of the 
southern plaios; but it is generally behered by 
the Indians that he is of a kindred race. He 
is neyertholeBs larger, darker, and 'wilder; and 
although the northern land, in which he is still 
fotind, abounds in open prairies and small plains, 
he nevertheleas seeks in preferrace the thiekest 
woods. Whether he be of the plain race or not, 
one thing is certain — bis habits Tary mobh from 
his soufhem cousin. The range of the wood- 
buffalo is much farther north than is generally 
believed. There are scattered herds even now on 
the banks of the Liard Biver as far as sixty-one 
degrees of north latitude. 

The earth had never elsewhere such an accu- 
mulation of animal life as this northern continent 
must have exhibited some fire or six centuries 
ago, when, from the Great Slave Lake to the Gnlf 
of Florida, miUiOns upon millions of bisons 
ro^ed the wHdemess. 

l^ve we said enough of animals, or can we 
spare a few words to the bears and the beavers ? 
Of all the ammais which the !N'ew World gave to 
man the beaver was the most extraordinary. His 
cunning surpassed that of the fox; his skill was 
greater than that of the honey-bee ; his patience 
was more enduring than the spider's ; his labour 
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oould turn the watcra of a mighty river, and 
change the face of an cctiro countrj. He oonld 
cut down forests, and build bridges ; he dwelt in 
a house with rooms, a conunon hall and a neat 
doorway in it. He could fell a forest tree in any 
direction he pleased, or carry it on his back irhen 
Mb sharp teeth had lopped its branches. He 
'worked in companies, with a master beaver at the 
head of each — companies from whoso ranks an 
idle or a lazy beaver was ignominiously expelled. 
He dwelt along the shores of quiet l^es, or by 
the mu-gins of rushing streams, and silent ma- 
jesldo riv^, far in the heart of the Bolitude. 

But there came a time when men deemed his 
soft, dark skin a fitting covering for thoir heads ; 
and wild men hunted him out in Lis lonely home. 
They trapped him from Texas to the Great Bear 
Lake; they hunted h'm in the wildest recesses 
of the Rocky Mountains ; rival companies went 
in pursuit of him. In endeavouring to cover the 
heads of others, hundreds of trappers lont their 
own bead-covering; the beaver brought m:tTiy a 
white man's scalp to the red man's loiige-puli! ; 
and many a red man's life went out with the 
beaver's. In the West ho became well-nigh 
extinct, in the nearer North he became scarce; 
yet here in Peace River he held his own against 
all comera. Nigh 30,000 beavers die annually 
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along its shores, and when spring opens its 
waters tlic night is ever broken hy llio ilnll plunge 
o£ counllres bcavci's in the i)ools and eddies of 
the gn'.it river. 

Along tlie lofty shores of tlio Peaeo Rivor tho 
Siiskootum hon-y grows in vast quantities. In 
August it.s fruit is ripe, and the bears come forth 
to enjoy it. ; bhiek, brown, and grizzly, stalk 
along tho shores and hill-sides browsing on this 
InfiCiou.s berry. On sucli food "Bniin grows fat 
and unwieldy; he becomes "sleek-headed" and 
"sleeps of iiiglits," llms fulling an easy prey to 
his hunter. 

"O'hile iic was alive lieloveil tlie "poire" berries, 
and now when iie is dead tho red man continues 
the connexion, and his daintiest morsel is the bear's 
fat and Saskootnni bi^i-i'ies mixed with jrowdered 
mooBe-raeat. It is the dessert of a Peace Kiver 
feast; the fat, white as cream, is oaten in largo 
quantities, and although at first a litllc of "it 
suffiws, yet after a whih; one learns to like it, and 
the dried Saskootum and " beav'.s butter " becomes 
a lnxu,-y. 

But fat or lean, the grizzly bear is a for- 
midable antagonist. Few Indians will follow him 
alone to his lair; his strength is enormous, be 
can kill and carry a bufiiilo-bull ; were he as 
aotire as he is strong it is probable that he would 
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anil pines the loud " tlrumming " of innumerable 
partrulffcs now gave token of tlie commg spring. 
Yes, we travelled into the spring — our steps 
and those nevcr-tinTig (logs hnd earned us further 
an<l quicker thiin time. It was only the second 
iveek m Aprsl. and already the earfh began fn 
soften ; the forest smelt of liist year's leaves and 
of this year's buds ; the rdla spoke, und the wild 
duck inngod along the nvcr channels. During 
the whole of the second ivcek of Aprd the diivR 
were soft and warm; rain fell in occasioniii 
showers ; at daybreak my thermometer showed 
only 3° or 4° of frost, and m the afternoon stood 
at SU" to 60° m the shade. From the 15th to the 
20th tho nver, which had hitherto held aloof from 
all advancea of the apnng, began to show many 
symptoms of yielding to her soft entreaties. Big 
toiirs rose at times upon his iron face and flowed 
down his frosted cheeks : his great heart seemed 
to swell nithm hini, and onimoHS groans broke 
from his long-silcnt bosom. At night he reco< 
vered himself a little, and looked gnm and ngid 
in the early morning; but, at last, spnng, and 
shower, and sun, and stream were too much for 
lum— all his children wore already awake, and 
prattling, and purling, and pulling at him, and 
shaking htm to open bis long-closed eyelids, to 
look once more at the blue and golden summer. 
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It was the 20tli of April. Hut thn ropr nf spring 
had its thorn too (wlint rose bns not ?), and with 
bud, and sun, and aliower cainf tlic llr^t iiHisijulto 
on this same 20th of April. Jk' avus u fufl.lc 
insect, and hummed around in ii moiiniful rorl of 
manner, not at all in keeping- ivifii tlic glinviiig 
prospect before liiin. TTi' h'M\ n wlmle long 
summer of sliniring in |inis|iiH Tive ; " tlio ivintci' 
of his discoiiU'iit " wiis ijvi^r, iiiiil vi^l tliwe was 
notliiiip- IiiImHou!; in liis luim. I linve made a 
sliglit I'rmr in repeating tho old Kiiying, that "no 
rose is willinut <l< tliorn," for tliere is just one — 
it U Iln> [ir'liMr'd-c, liiil tlirri' were oilier liionis 
tlliiLi lno^ijuiloo:^ i;i slure foi' llie ileni^.elis of this 
isolated .-ipui, called St. Jelni's, in the wilderness. 

On the nnrtli shore of the river, directly facing 
the 1 ii[iil>li;-ilin\ n fori, a new log-lioiise was in 
eour.-:e of ereelioii hy the Ihid.-^en'ri Bay ('oiii]iaii_y. 
Work moves slowly it, the XoEtli, and this lo^- 
house lay long uiiiinibhed. One fine liiij a canoe 
canie floating down the lonely river ; it held a 
fiolilary negro- — pioia^er, cook, trapper, vagrant, 
idler, or sqaatler, as chance sailed him. This 
time the i>laek paddler defermineil to sqaat by 
tho half-finished log-houao of the Campany. Foui- 
jearK earlier he had dwelt for a season on this 
same spot. There were dai-k rumours afloat 
about him ; he had killed his man it was averred ; 
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nay, lie had repeated tho pastime, and killed two 
men. Ho had robbed sevoral mining shanties, 
and had to shift hiB residence moro than once 
beyond the mountains! on aecoiint of his mode of 
life. Altogether Kigger Dan, aa he was called, 
bore an indiSerent reputation among tho solitary 
white man and hia half-breed helpers at the post 
of St. John's. By the Indians he was regarded 
as something between a beaver and an American 
bear, and, had his head been tradeahle as a matter 
of fur, I believe tliev would have trapped him to 
a certainty. But despite tlie hostile feelings of 
the entire community, Nigger Dan held stout 
possession of his shanty, and claimed, in addition 
to liis hut, all the land adjoining it, as well as 
tiic iliiiL--()ir?i Hay tort in course of erection. 
I 1 1 u- he issued manifestoes of a very 
violent nature. Ho planted stakes in the ground 
along the river-bank, upon which he pamtfid m 
red ochre hieroglyphics of a menacing chaiMctcr. 
At iiifrht he coiild be heard across the silent river 
ind\ilginD- in loud and imcalied-for curses, and at 
times he variiid this employment by reciting por- 
tions of the Bible m a pitch of voice and accent 
peculiar to gentlemen of colour. On tho 12th of 
April, four days after mv arnval at St. John's, 
my young host was the recipient o£ the following 
ultimatum. I copy it verbatim : — 
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AprUlZ 
Kenedt I hear by 

WuuiB yoa tUat Com and Oett yowr 

hnvB V.ui III my i>nacoh In 24 hoars And then keep awaj 
frnm mil bi'UJiiiMr 1 ^IieiI Not betrabbid Nor trod on 
out; L/ ber ujoEt Nuble 

Mujostf 

GorentiDeiit 
(Sgd) D. T. WlLLIAHB. 

On the back appeared, — 

I have walod tongo A-dny for on nncar from that NoUa joa 
tocr Down unci now It ii my turn lo lore down 

Alttongh the spirit of loyalty which breathod 
througli the latter portion of this document was 
most admirable, it is nevertheless matter for 
regret thatDau a views of the subject of " persnol 
property were not those of a law-abiding citizen; 
unfortunately for mo. both the Hudson's Bay 
claimant aai the negro occupant appealed ts me in 
snpport of their rival rights. AVhat was to be done ? 
It IS true that by virtue of a commission conferred 
upon mo some years earlier I had been elevated 
to the lofty title of justice of the peace for Hupert'a 
Land and the North-West Territories, my brother 
justices consisting, I believe, of two Hudson Bay 
ofScials and three half-breed buffalo runners, whose 
ooUectivo wisdom was deemed amply sufBoient to 
dispense justice over something like two million 
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square miles. Nevertheleaa, it occurred to me 
tliat this matter of disputed ownership was one 
outside even the wide limits of my jurisdiction. 
To admit such want of juriBdiction would never 
have answered. " Rupert's Land and the North- 
West " carried with them a sense of vast indefiniti^ 
power, that if it were once shaken by an admitiMion 
of non-competency, two million square miles, 
containing a population of one twenty-fourth of 
a wild niiin to cacli square mile, miglit have 
instantly hecome a proy to chaotic CTime. Feeling 
the iinitiHry of my lofty office to deal with tlic 
matlers in question, I decided upon adopting a 
middle courst;, one which I have every reason to 
believe upheld the full miij<'sty of the hiw in the 
eyes of the eight repiTSent^tivcs of tlie Canadiiin, 
African, and AmtTieun races of irmn.now assL^mlih il 
around me. 1 therefore issued a document which 

JuniCML MEUOHAKUUa. 

Vuious circunutBDces hsTiiig oecnired in tha neighbour- 
hood of the Hndaoa'g B>7 Fort, known as St, Joba'a, on the 
Poeee Biver, of s natere to lead to tha asaumption thnt a 
breach of tha peace !« liable to ariM oiit oF the qooation of 
(liapnled ownenhip, id a plot of land on the north shore of the 
river, on which the Hndeon's Baf Compaajr have eroalal 
bntldinga to isrve oi their fntore plaiie of haBineSB, and on 
-which it ia asBerted oas Daniel Willlsm^ a perun of colonr, 
fbrmet^y lived, thli la to nc&Pf all persons concerned in this 
qneatioQ, that no belief of onnerahip, no fanner or present 
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ptnWBBioD, ynU be held in any to oxcnse or palliale the 
BliglitMt iniriDgemeDt of the Ian, or to sanctiini any act of 
Tiolence biung conunitted, or to occaeioD any threats boing 
mide u» of by any of tha aud psrtieB which mighC lead to a 
breach of the peace. 
Eze«at«d by me, as Juitico of tho Peace for Rupert's Land 
and lbs Narlh- West, this SZnd lay uf A|>rll, 18T3. 

Signed, &c., &c. 

I cloim for this mrmoriini^um or manifesto somo 
Rlight degree of praisn. It hears, I tliiiik, a striking 
iiiialopy to (liplomnlic ilociiineiits, for wliicli of Lite 
years tbo Briti^li Government liiis bcou conspicuous 
in times of grave foreign eoiuplieiitious ; but in one 
important respect my Judicial memorunilum was 
very much more successful tlian any of the political 
jMpevs upon u-liieh if. was fniined; for whereas 
they hiul lieen received by the respective helli- 
gercTits to whom tlicy had been addressed in a 
manner not at allfliittering to our natiouitl dignity, 
my very Incid statement thai, diplomatifally 
speaking, two and two 7nadr foui', bad a marked 
Impression on the minds of my au.bf'iice. 

On tlie one hand, I clearly pointed out that 
murder, arson, and robbery wero not singly or 
collectively in unison with the true interpret,ation 
of British law; and on the other, 1 cai-cfully 
abstained from giving any indication of whut 
would result from the infringement of tliat law in 
tihe persona of any of the belligerents. 
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I liave reasoa to beliove that the negro Bismarck 
"was deeply impressed by the general tenoiir of tlie 
document ; and that a lengthened perusal of the 
word " executed," in the last sentence, carried 
with it a sense of profound strangulation under 
which he long laboured. 

And now it was time to tliink of moving again 
towards the setting sun. 

Many months of travel had carried me across 
the great p!at«au of the North to this spot, where 
from the pine-clad plain arose the white ridges of 
the Aocky Mountains. Before me lay a land of 
alps, a realm of mountain peaks and gloomy 
cafionB, where in countlees valleye, unseen by the 
eye of man, this great Peace Biver had its distent 
source. In snow that lasts the live-long year 
these mountain summits rest ; but their sides early 
feel the influence of the summer sun, and from 
the thousand valleys crystal streams rush forth to 
swell the m^estla current of the great river, and 
to send it foaming in mighty volume to the distant 
Athabasca. 

At suoh a time it is glorious work for tiie 
voyagmr to lannoh his cotton-wood canoe on the 
rushing water and glance down the broad bosom 
of the river. His paddle lies idle in the water, or 
is used only to steer the swift-flying craft; and 
when evening darkens over the lofty shores, he 
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lights his camp-fire full half a hnndred miles from 
Mb starting-poinb of the momiiig. 

Bat if it be idle, eoBj irork to run down the 
river at its snmmer level, vb&t arduons toil it is 
to ascend it during the same season I Bit by bit, 
little by little, the upward way must be won ; with 
paddle, with pole, with Ime draped along shore 
and pulled round tree-stiunp or projecting boulder ; 
until evening finds the toiler often not three river 
reaches from bis starting-point. 

When the river finally breaks up, and the ice baa 
all psBsed away, &ere ie a ehort period when the 
waters stand at a low level ; the sun is not yet 
strong enough to melt the snow quickly, and the 
frosts at night are BtiU sharp in the mountiun 
valleys. Ihe river then stands ten feet below its 
level of mid- June ; this period is a short one, and 
not an hour must be lost by the voyctgeKr who 
would gain the benefit of the low water in the 
earlier days of May. 

Seventy mUes higher up the Peace Biver stands a 
solitary house called Hudson's Hope. It marks the 
spot where the river first emerges from the canon 
of the Boo% Mountains, and enters the plain 
country. A trafl, passable for horses, leads along 
the north shore of the river to this last trading-post 
of the Hudson's Bay Company on the verge of the 
mountains. Along this trail I now determined to 
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Goatiane my journey, bo as to gain the veai side 
of the Great OaSon before tlie ioe had left the 
river, and thns reap the advantt^ of the low 
water in ascending still farther into the monntains. 

It is no easy matter to place an exact picture 
of the topography cS a couotry before a reader : 
■we must, however, endeavonr to do so. 

Some fifty milea west of St. John, the Peace 
Biver issues from the cafton through which it 
pasaes the outer range of the Rocky Mountains. 
ISo boat, canoe, or craft of any'kind lias ever run 
the gauntlet of Qas huge ohaBm; for five-fmd- 
thirty miles it lies deep sunken throngli tbe 
mountains; while from its depths there ever rises 
the hoarse roar of the ai^ry waters as they dash 
furiously against their rocky prison. A trail of 
ten miles leads across this portage, and at the 
western end of this trail the river is reached close 
to where it makes its first plunge into the rock- 
hewn chasm. At this point the traveller stands 
within the outer range of the mountains, and he 
has before him a broad river, stretohing 1^ into a 
region of lofty peaks, a river with strong but even 
current, flowing between banks 200 to 800 yards 
apart. Around great mountains lift up their heads 
daz^ing with the glare of snow, 10,000 feet above 
the water whic^ catriee his frail canoe. 

It was through this pass that I now proposed 
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to journey westward towards the country which 
lies between the Pacific Ocean, Alaska, and tho 
multitudinous mountains of Central Britiah 
Cohimbia, a land but little known ; a Tasfe alpine 
region, where, amidst lakes and mounteinB nature 
reigns in loneliness and cloud. 
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CHAPTER XrX. 

Start from 6l Joliti'B.~Cnwuitg die ice.— Batiata Za Flenr. 
— Chimeroo. — Ths Jaat wood-bofilo. — A dangsrouB we^Hin. 
— Our mft DoUapeea. — Aoroes the HUf-iraj Bimt, 

Hm 22nd of April had come. For some days we 
were engaged at St. JoWb in preparing supplies 
for the ascent of the river, and in catching and 
bringing in from the prairie the horses wHch 
were to cany me to the point of embaroaBpn at 
the west end of the caiion ; the snow had nearly 
all disappeared from the level prairie. The river 
opposite the fort was pu^y open, but some 
distuioe below a bridge of ice yet remained, and 
on the 20th we moved our horses aoross this 
connecting linV to the north shore. Tbo night of 
the 20th made a serious diange in the river, and 
when the 22nd came, it was doubtful whether we 
should be able to cross without nusbap. 

From the fort of St. John's to &e gold mines 
on the Ominica Biver was some twenty or thirty 
daye' travel, and as no supplies were obtainable 
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en Touie, save such as my gun miglit afford, it 
became necessary to carry a conenderable quaaldty 
of moose penmucan and dry meat, the sole 
luxuries which St. John's could hoasb ol'. 

By the 22iid all preparations were declared 
complete, and we began to cross the river over 
the doubtful ice-bridge. Firati went two men 
draj^ng a d(^-sled, on which was pUed the stores 
and pramiona for tihe journey; next came old 
Bafaete La Flsur, who was to accompany me ' as 
br as the - Half-way Kiver, a torrent which we 
would have to raft across on the second day of 
ourjoHnioy. 

Batiste carried a long pole, with which he 
Bounded &.e ice previous to stepping upon it. I 
brought up the rear, also carrying a pole, and 
leading by a long line the bithful Oerf-vola. 
Spanker and hie fdx companions here passed from 
my hands, and remained at St. John's to idle 
thjTDugh the approaching summer, and then to 
take that places as Hudson Bay hauling-dogs ; 
but for Cerf-vola there was to be no more haul- 
is^ his long and &ithful service had at length 
met its reward, and the untiring Esquimaux was 
heneetortii to lounge through life ooUarless and 
comfortable. 

Coasting down along the shore-ice we reached 
the crossing-point, and put out into the mid-river ; 
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once on tlie dangerous part, there was no tune 
to tbiiik whetlier it was safe or not. A Salteanz 
Indian, dra^ng the sled, -went in, but light and 
quick OS thought he dragged himself from the 
iee and sped along its yielding earhce. BeloT 
rumliled the river, and in the open places its dark 
waters gui^led up and over the crumbling ice. 
Only a narrow tongue of ice spanned the central 
current; we crossed it with nothing worse than 
wet feet and legs, and to me a dislocated thumb, 
and then we breathed freer on the farther dde. 

Iioa^g the horses with luggage and pro- 
visions, I bade good-bye to jny host, and we 
turned our faces towards the steep north shore. 
The day was gloriously bright. [The hill np 
which the horses scrambled for a thousand feet 
was blue with ynlA anemones ; spring was in the 
earth and in the air. Cerf-vola raoed in front, 
with tail so twisted over Hb back that it 
thrratened to dislocate his spine in a &mitio 
attempt to get in front of his nose. The earth, 
bare of snow, gave fort^ a delidons fragrance, 
whi(^ one drank with infinite delight after the 
long, long scentleas winter ; and over the white 
river bdow, and the pine forest beyond, summer, 
dressed in blue sky and golden sunbeam, came 
moving gently np on tho wing of the soft south 
wind. 
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Wg reacLod tlio summit. Below lay a long 
line of frosted nver ; tho little fort, dwarfed by 
distance, the opposinf; ndgos, tlio Tiist solitude, 
and bevoiid all, snow-ivlute against the westorn 
sky, t!ie peaks and pmnacles of nameless moun- 
ttuns. Through vaiied praino and wooded coun- 
try, and across many a rashing brook, deep hidden 
in tangled brake and thicket, wo held our way on 
tliat briglit spring afternoon ; and evening found 
UB on a bare am! lofty lidge, overlooking tlie 
valley of the Peace Bivor. Batiste had lived his 
life in those solitudes, and knew the name of 
creek and prairie, aud the history (for even the - 
wilderness has a history) of each hill or wide- 
spread meaflow. 

The beautiful prairie wliich lay beneath our 
camping-place was Chimeroo's prairie, and the 
great ridge of rock which frowned above it was 
also Chimeroo's ; and away there where the cleft 
appeared in the hills to the north, that was where 
Chimeroo's river came out to join the Peace. In 
fact, Cliiinoroo played such a conspicuous part in 
the sccni.Ty that one naturally asked, Who waa 
Chimcroo ? 

" Chiraeroo I Oh, he is a Beaver Indian; iie 
lived hero for a long time, aud he killed the last 
TTOOd-boffalo in yonder valley ,just three years ago." 

Tlie last of his race had ^udered down from 
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the barks of tbo Liard, and Chimeroo had struck 
his trail, and followed him to the death. 

When twilight fell, that peculiar orange light of 
the American wikierneas lay long in the west. 
Against this vmd colour, Chimeroo s hill stood 
out m inky profile the perfect miage of a colossal 
face. Forehead, nose, hps, and ehm seemed cut 
m the huijo rock, and, like a monstrous sphinx, 
looked blankly over the solitude. 

" It IS the head of Olumeroo," I saul to Batiste ; 
"see, he looks over lus dominions. ' We were 
pcrehcd upon a bare hill-top. many hundred Ecct 
above the nver. The face rose between us and 
tlio west, some three miles distant ; the head, 
thrown slightly back, seemed to look vacantly out 
on the waste of night and wilderness, while a 
long beard (the lower part ot the ridge) descended 
into the darkness. Gradually day drew off his 
orange curtain from the horizon, and the darksess 
had blotted out the huge features of Chimeroo. We 
slept upon our lonely hill-top. 

Pursuing- our journey on the morrow, wc do- 
scoiided to the river, and held our way over 
Chimeroo's priiirie, passing lieneath the lofty 
ridge, whose outline Imd assmued the image of a 
human face. 

About mid- day we reached the banks of 
Ohimeroo's river, which, being flooded, vo forded, 
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and, climbing its steep nortL slioro. Imltcd for 
dinner. It would not be easy to oxa^{;crii.te tlio 
beauty of the countty through winch the trail 
had ciirried us. or the sensation of rest which 
canio to one as. looking out over the landsaipe. 
the fair spnng scv.m stok insoTisiblv on the 
mind Eicn vi t! U H i ^ 

primrose, looked up to the biiier skv : huHei'llu's 
fluttered in the clear, pure air : pai-tndgea 
druimned m the budding thickets. The birch- 
trees and ivillows wore puttmg forth their flowers, 
precursors of the leaves so soon to follow. Iho 
long-hushed np[jliiig of llie streams fell on the 
ear like music heiird utter lapse of tune : and 
from the blue depths of sky at times fell the cry 
of the ivild goose, as with scarce-moving wing 
he held his way in long waving id s to his siiminer 
home. Ghimeroo a prairie was golden with the 
long grass of the old year. Chimeroo's liill glis- 
tonod m the bright sun of the new spring ; and 
winter, driven from the lower earth, had taken 
ri?fiige in tlie nmiintains, where his snow-white 
flii<; of siirreiKier floiited out from crag and cliff, 
high above the realm of pines. Such a scene as 
this, might the first man have beheld when he 
looked over the virgin earth. It was far too fine 
a day to work ; we would rest. Batiste La Fieur 
knew of & lidce not Ear off) and we would go to it 
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and spend the evening in Inmting beaver and 
wild ducks; sn ive put. llie saddles on and joor- 
noyt'd slowly to Batiste's paradise. 

Through many a deiious path and tortuous way 
did Batiste guide us, until his hunting-ground waa 
gained. On a knoll we made our camp; and 
while K alder remained to look after it, Batiste and 
I sallied forth to hunt. 

Batiste's gun waa an excellent weapon, were it 
not for a tendency to burst about the left barrel. 
This was made observable by two or more ominous 
bulges towards the centre of the piece ; but 
Batiste appeared to have unlimited confidence in 
the integrity of his weapon, and explained that 
these bicmisbes were only the result of his having 
on two or three occasions placed a bullet over a 
charge of shot, and then directed the united volley 
against the person of a beaver, When loading 
this gim. Batiste had a risky method of loaning it 
against bis chest while drawing a charge of shot 
from hia shot-bag. I pointed out to him that this 
was not a safe method eC loading, as it was quite 
possible the other biinvl might e.^:plodf; wliile the 
gun thus rested agamst his side. It was true, he 
said, for only last year the gun under similar 
treatment had exploded, carrying away the brim 
of his hat, and causing no slight alarm to the rest 
of his person. 
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Our Kiicre^s tluit Rflci-iinmi Wiis not p'eiit; 
duuks anil gee.-i^ but klity airivod fruin the 
pcoplod soutli "vvt'ru yut iiikI « aiT, anil liad 

not Icaracd to look on man in any liglit save tlmt 
of an cnciny ; and altogelhiji- itatistc's liniitcr's 
paradise did not jn.slify IiIh glowing act^iinnts of it. 
To lio liim juBtiue, hoivuvw, it umst tio stated tliat 
the wet ground wna literally plonglied up with 
moose-tracka ; and tho goMun willoivs lay Ijrokon 
down and bruised by tlic uuuiy anim;dr; ivliich liad 
browsed upon flieni during llie winltT. 

It was mid-day on the 24tlL of Api'il vlieti we 
reached the banks of the IlaK-way River, whose 
cuiTont, swollen by the molting snow, rolled swittly 
from the north, between banks piled high -mth 
ice-flop. This was the first serious obsfacle to the 
journey, and as soon as dinner was ovi.t wo sot to 
work to overcome it. From a neighbuunng grove 
of pines Kalder and Bapfiste got drv trees ; half 
-a dozen of tbose lasbed together formed the 
groundwork of a raft. Ihi'ee ctlier pine-trees 
tied on top coiii|)leIiMi Ibe erafl. and i\ itli a hing 
pole and a rougli paddle, all fashioned hy the iCic, 
the pre]>arations were declared finished. TIiib 
craft was i^iil to.n-etlier in a sliellered part of fhe 
river; aTid when all was coinpieted. the goods aud 
chattels were placed upon it. But one more piece 
of -work rem^ed to be aooomplished ere we set 
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sail upon our raft — tlio lioraoa had to bi; croRSC<J. 
By dint of driving and aliouting we forced tliem 
across tlie boulders of ice into tLo water. Ifc was 
cold as ice, and they stood kneo-deep, afraid to 
venture farther. Bnt'Kalder was a very demon 
wben work had to be done. In an instant he was 
across the ice-floe, and upon the back of one of the 
horses ; then with knees and hands and voice and 
heels he urged the brute into tho flood. The 
horse reared and snorted and plunged, but Kalder 
sat him like the ha!f<brecd that he was, and in 
another second, horse and rider plunged wildly 
into tho torrent. Down they went ont of sight, 
and when they reappeared tho horse was striking 
out for the far shore, and Kalder was grappling 
with the projecting ice. Tho other horses soon 
followed their leader, and all four went swinuning 
down the current. Gradually the back eddy near 
the farther shore caught them, and, touching 
ground, they disappeared in the forest. Now 
came our turn to cross. We towed the crazy raft 
up the bordering ice, and, mooring her for a 
moment in an eddy, took onr places on the upper 
logs. Scarcely bad we put out from the shore 
than tho fastening gave way, and the whole fabric 
threatened instant collapse. We got her back to 
the eddy, repaired the damage, and once more put 
out. Our weight and ba^age sunk as down, so 
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that the body of the raft was (|uite submerged, aiid 
only the three trees on tup showed above the 
ivatcr ; upon these wo crowded, Ohl BatUtc waved 
a good-bye. Koldcv was at the bnw with a pole. 
I worked a paddle oji the stern. Onee out of tlie 
Hhelteriiig eddy, tlie current smote unr unwieldy 
platform, and uway we went. Another instant 
and the polo failed to reach the bottom. With 
might and main I worked the paddle ; down wo 
shot, and across ; but ten yards down to every ouo 
across. Would we save the eddy P that was the 
question ; for if we missed it, there was nought to 
stay our wild eai'ccr. Far as eye could roach, the 
current ra.n ivild and I'cd. l''or ari anxious minute 
we rushed down llie stream, and then the eddy 
caught us, and we spun round like a teetotum. 
" The other side ! " roarod Kaldcr ; and to the other 
side went the paildio to keep iis in the eddy. Then 
we headed for the siuire ; and, ere the current 
could catch ns again, Kalder was brea.st-deep in 
the water, holding on with miglit and main to tlio 

Wo wore across the Half-way Eivcr. To un- 
load the raft, build a fire, lo dry our wt't ganacnts, 
and shout good-bye to old Hali^tf, who stood on 
an ico boulder, anxiously watching our fortunes 
from tho shore we had quitted, took us but a short 
time. . 
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Tho horaoa were captured and saddled, and. 
ascending througli tanked forest into a terraced 
land ot ricli-rolling prairiee. we puslied on btiskly 
l(i»;iv(ls t.tiLi \v((hI,. 

Thus, trottitiff tlirongh a park-liko land of wood 
and glade and meadow, where the jumping deer 
glanced tliroiigli tlio dry glass and trees, we 
gradually drew near the Rocky Moimtama. At 
times tho trail led up the steep face of the outer 
hill to the plateau above, and then a neb view 
would he beneath — a view so vast with the 
glories of the snowy range, and so filled witfi 
11 1 h 1 1 1 1 tl t 
many a fimo I di-ew rem upon some lofty stand- 
point to look, as one looks upon things wliich wo 

lif n \ t th t ft 

t.itix;. 

About tho middle of the afternoon of the :i5th 
of April wo emerged from o wood of cypress upon 
an open space, beneath which ran the Peace 
River. At the opposite side a solitary wooden 
house gave token of life in the wilderness. The 
greater part of the river was still fast frozen, but 
along the nearer shore ran a current of open 
water. The solitaiy house was the Hope of 
Hudson ! 
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nadBDn'B Hopo.— A lover of lileroturo.— Cros-.iiig tlie Pcaco. 
—An nnaltilfiil pilot.— Wo ore npsot.— Our roacuo.— A 
■tniDBa Tarietjr of armB.— The BuSUa'a Head^A gloriona 

DiSHOmmHO from our tared horses, we loosened 
saddles and bridles, holibled the two fore-legs 
together, and turned thm adrift in t^e forest. 
Then we cached our baggage in the trees, 
for wolves were plentifiil uwund, and a gre^ 
wolf has about as extenfflve a bill of fare in 
the matter of man's clothing oad appointments 
as saj animal in creation, except perhaps a 
monkey. 

In my early days, in Biirmah and India I once 
possessed a rare specimen of the last-named genus, 
who, when he found the oj^ortunity, beautifully 
illustrated his descent from the lower orders of 
man by devouring a tiiree-Tolume novel in less 
time than any young lady of the period could 
possibly accomplish it. He never knew a moment's 
stervation as long as he had a photograph t^bum 
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to appeaae iae insatiable lore of litflratare. But to 
proceed : — 

By the time -wo bad cached our baggage, two 
men bad come forth from tbe house on the Other 
side of the river, and started out upon the ice, 
dragging a very small canoe ; when they reached 
the open water at our side, they launched tiieir 
craft and paddled across to the shore ; theai, ascend- 
ing tho hill, tiiey joined us at the cache. 

Their news was soon told; the river waa open at 
the west end of tbe portage (ten miles away). 
Jaques Pardonet, a fVench miner, who had been 
trapping during the winter, was about to start for 
the mines on the Ominioa Birer; be was now 
patching up an old canoe which he had found 
stranded on the shore, and when it was ready he 
would be off: for the rest, no Indians had come in 
for a very long time, and moose meat was at a 
very low ebb in Hudson's Hope, 

"Wo descended to the Tirer, and Etdder and 
Oharette (a holf-breed in diarge of tbe fort) 
crossed first in the beaver canoe ; it was much too 
small to carry us alL When they had disembarked 
safely on tiie ice, they fastened a long line to the 
bow of the canoe and shoved her off to our side ; 
as she neared our shore she was caught 1^ an 
English miner who had been living with Charette 
for Bome days, and whom I had engaged to accom- 
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panj me to tlie mineB. He had declared himself 
& proficient in the art of canoeing, and I was now 
about to experience my first example of his 
prowess. 

We took our places and shaved from the shore. 
I lay low in the canoe, with legs stretched under 
the narrow thwarts to steady Iier as much as 
possible. I took in no baggage, bat placed gun 
and revolver in the bottom aloi^dde of me. 
Corf-vola was to swim for himself. 

A , the miner, took a paddle at the stem. 

We had scarcely left the shore when the canoe 
lorched qniddy to one side, shipinng water as she 
did BO. Then came another lurch on the other 
side, and I knew all was over. I heard the men 
on shore shouting to the miner to sit low — ^to 
keep down in the canoe — but all was too late. 
There came another Inreh, a surge of water, and 
we were over into the icy quick-running river. I 
could not free myself from the thwarts which held 
me like a vice; the water gurgled and rushed 
around, about, and above me; and the horrid 
sensation of powerlessuess, which the sleeper 
often experiences in a nightmare, came full upon 
my waking senses. 

Of BtXnggling I have but a &int recoUectaon ; 
at such times one struggles with a wOd instinct 
that knows no rule or thought; but I vividly 
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recollect thti prcvalfnt idea of lioinp^ licld lioiul 
iloiviiwarils in the icy ciiiTt'ut, in ii grasp wliiuli 
seuincd as strong as that of ilcatli. 

I rcmembet-od, too, without trouble, all tlie 
aiirroumTiugs of the scene; the bordering ico 
which was close below us — for the channel of 
water took a central course a little bit lower 
down the river, and the ice lay on both aides of 
it — while the current ran underneath as water 
can only mn when four feet of solid ice is pressing 
upon it. Once under that ice and all was over 
with us. How it came about I cannot taQ, bnt all 
at onoe I fonnd niTaelf free; I suppose one 
struggle something wihler than the rest had set 
me free, for long afterwards one of my legs bore 
tokens of the fight. In another second I was on 
theBnr&ce. I grasped the canoe, but ifc was round 
as a log, and turned like a wheel in the water, 
rolling me down each time, half-drowned as I 
already was. 

companion, thn miner, had gone at oiiCo 
clear of tlio canoe, and, catcliing her by tlie stern, 
had hold liimsolf well above the water. One look 
at Ka.hlcr and Charette on the ice told mo thoy 
were both utterly demoralized : Kalder had got 
behind Charette, while the latter held the line 
without well knowing what to do with it. Perhaps 
it was better that he did so, ae the line was a 
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miserably frail one, little better than a pieCe 
of tivino, and the weight upon it now in this 
strong ciicrodt -w-as \i'iy gri;at. Very slowly 
Cliiirotto liaulwl in tliu line tliiit liuld us to Mother 
Biirtli; then Knlilur rocovfreii liis presence of 
mind, and flini^' a Icallicru line across the up- 
turned canoe. I grasped it, and in another 
instant the bark grated against the edge of the 
ice. Numbed and frozen I drow myself on to the 
canoe, then on to the crumbling ice along the 
edge, and finally to the solid pack itself. Wet, 
■water-logged, numbed, and frozen, we made our 
way across the ice to the shore. My gun and 
revolver had vanished; they lay somowhe^'e under 
twenty feet of water. 

Thus, mthout arms, with -watcli feebly titddng — 
aa Plough endeavouring to paddle itself with its 
bands through billows of water, with Anennd 
BO elevated, I presume, at its escape from beneath 
the water, titat in a sudden revulsion of feeling it 
indicated an amount of elevation abovo the sea 
level totally inconsistent with anything short of 
a Himalayan altitude, at which excited state it 
continued to exist daring tin; rotuainder of ray 
wandoriiig— we reaclu-d tin; ilopi' of Hudson. 
There iiover ^^ils truer saying than t}iat when 
thiiigri go to the worst they mend. When 1 had 
changed my dripping clothes for a suit of Cha- 
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rette's Sunday finery, when Mth, Cliarette had 
got ready a cup of tea and a bit of moose steak, 
and ■when the note-book, letters, and likenesses, 
which one carries aa relics of civihzation into the 
realms of saviigcry, had all boon duly dried and 
rcnovat«l, mattord began to look a good deal 
better. 

Early on the following mornintr Oliaretto and 
Kalder moored a couple of canoes in the opeu 
water, and began to drag for the gun with a fish- 
hook fastened to the end of a long pole; the gun 
was in a leatborn case, and an hour's work resulted 
in its recovery, none the worse for its submersion. 
My ammunition was still safe, but as the supply 
of it av^Iable for a breech-loader 'was limited, we 
were on the whole badly ofiF for arms. I armed 
Ealder with a flint trading-gun — a weapon which, 
when he had tried it at a mark, and then ham- 
mered the barrel, first on one side then on the 
ol^er, he declared to be a good " beaver gun." The 
miner also possessed a gun, but as the hammer of 
one barrel hung dangling gracefully down the 
side, and ss he possessed no percufision-caps for 
the other barrel (a want he supplied by an 
ingenious use of wax vestas), the striking of his 
match convoyed a simdar idea to {he mind of any 
bird or beast at whose person lie presented the 
muzzle; and while the gun was thinking about 
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going off, the bird or beast bad already made up 
its mind to take a similar course. 

Now this matter oi weapons was a serious item 
ia our aflairs, for iiuincroiis are the delays and 
mishaps of an up-river journey in the wild land 
we were about to penetrate. Down stream all is 
well ; a rpft can always be mnde thnt will run 
from four to six miles an hour ; but the host craft 
that niun can build will not go a milo an hour up- 
stri!am on many jjiirts of these rivers, and of this 
up-rivor we had some 200 miles before us. 

On the 27tb of April I set out from Hudson's 
Hope to cross the portage of ten miles, which 
avoids the Great Canon, at the farther end of 
which the Peace River becomes navigable for a 

We croBsed the river once more at the scene of 
OUT aooident two days previously ; but this time, 
warned by experienoe, a large oanoe was taken, 
and -ve passed safely over to the north shore. It 
took some time to hunt np the horses, and 
mid-day had oome before ve finally got clear of 
the Hope of Hudstm. 

The portage trail curved up a steep hill of 
800 or 900 feet ; then on through sandy flats and 
by small swamps, until, at some wght or nine miles 
from the Hope of Hudson, the outer spurs of the 
mount^us begin to flank us on either side. To 
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tlie north a conspicuous ridgt;, callud the Buffalo's 
Head, rises abruptly from tlio plaiTi, some 3000 
feet above the. pass; its roul;: summit proniised a 
\vk\v view of moinUaiu raiigud ou ouo sidu, and of 
tlio great valley of tlio Peace River on the other. 
It stood alone, the easternmost of all the ranges, 
and the Canon of the Peace Rivor flowed round 
it upon two sides, south and west. 

Months before, at the forks of the Athabasca 
Elver, a man who had once wandered into these 
wilds told me, in reply to a question of mine, that 
there was one spot near the mouth of the Peace 
Birer pass which commanded a wide range of 
monnttun and praiiie. It wae the Buffalo's Head. 

Nine hundred milee had carried me now to that 
spot. The afternoon was dear and fine ; the great 
range had not a cloud to darken the glare of the 
sun upon its sheen of snow ; and the pure cool air 
came over the forest trees fresh from the thousand 
billows of this sea of mountains. The two men 
want on to the portago end; I gave them my 
horse, and, turning at right angles into a wood, 
made my way towards the foot of the Buffalo's 
Head. 

Thick with brulu and tangled forest lay the base 
of the mountain ; but this once passed, the steep 
sides became clear of forest, and there rose 
abruptly before me a mass of yellow grass and 
n 2 
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soft-blue anemones. Less then an hour's hard 
dimbiug brought me to tlie summit, and I "was 
a tliousand times repaid for the labonr of tihe 
ascent. 

I stood on the bare rocks which formed the 

fronflot of the Buffiiln'.'; Henri. Eelow, the pines 
of n vast forest looked like the toy-trees which 
children set up when Xnah is put fortli to watch tho 

thing is in pei iVet. oi-dcr, s;lvu iunl except that per- 
verse pig, who will insist on lying upon his side in 
consequence of a fractured leg, and who must 
either be eliminated from the procession altogether, 
or put in auch close contact to Mrs. Noah, for tho 
sake of her support, as to detract very much fi-om 
tlie solemnity of the whole procession. 

Alas, how futile is it to endeavour to describe 
such a view I JSob more -vrooden are the ark 
animalB of onr childhood, than the words in trhich 
man would clothe the images of that higher 
nature which the Almighty has graven into the 
shapes of lovely mountains I Put down your 
wooden woods bit l>y bit ; throw in colour here, a 
litUe shade there, touch it up with shy and doud, 
cast about it that perfume of blossom or breeze, 
and in Hciiven's nnjne whnt does it eorne to after 
all? Ciiii thr vyr waiide.- away, :nvHy, away until 
it is lost iu blue distance as a lark is lost in blue 
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heaven, but tlio siwlil s1.il! drinks the beauty of 
the landswipe, though tlie Hoiivce of the beauty be 
unseen, as the ^nuree of the music which falls 
from thf ii/iu-e depths of sky. 

That rivet- coming out broad nnd glittering 
fi'om the cliirk mountains, and vanishing into you 
profound chasm with a roar which reaches up 
even here— billowy eeas of peaks and mountains 
beyond number away there to south and west — 
that huge half dome which lifts itself above all 
others sharp and clear cut against the older dome 
of heaTen ! Tom eaat, look out into ihat plain 
— ^that radless; pliun when the pine-treea are 
dwar£ed to spear^^rass and the prairie to a 
meadow-patch — ^what do yoa see P iNothing, poor 
blind reader, nothing, for the blind is leading the 
bUnd ; and all this boundless range of river and 
plain, ridge and prairie, roo^ precipice and snow- 
capped sierra, is as much above my poor power of 
words, as He who built this mighty nature is 
higher still than all. 

Ah, my friend, my reader ! Let us como down 
from this mountain-to]) to our own small level 
Jigain. We will upset you in an ice-rapid ; Kalder 
will fire at you ; we will bo wrecked ; we will 
have no food ; wc v/iW hunt the moose, and do 
anything and everything you hke, — but we cannot 
put in words tbe things that we see from these 
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lonely moimtain-tops when we Rlimb them in tlie 
sheen of evening. When you go into your church, 
and the organ rolls and the solemn chant floats 
through the lofty aisles, you do not ask your 
neighbour to talk to you and tell you what it ia 
like. If he should do anything of the kind, the 
beadle takes him and put.'; him out of doors, and 
then the policeman takes him and puts him in- 
doors, and he is punished for his atrocious con- 
duct; and yet you expect me to tell you about 
this church, vhose pillars are the mountains, 
whoBe roof is tihe heaven itaelf, whose music comos 
from tihe harp-atrings which the earth has laid 
over her bosom, which we call pine-trees; and 
from which the hand of the Unseen draws forth a 
ceaseless ^rmphony rolling ever aronnd the world. 
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OHAPTEE XXI. 

Jacques, the E^nch miner. — A fearibl abjBi,— The Great 
CaSon of the Peace Kver.-~We are off on onrweBtorn way. 
— Uofbrtuiute lodiHiB. — A bnrnt baby. — The mooee (hat 
vallu. 

It vas dusk when I reached the miaed hut vhioh 
Btood at tlie western end of die portoge. My 
men had long preceded me, and Kald^ bad BUpper 
ready before the great fireplace. The fire shed 

its light upon a fourth figure ; it was that of 
Jacques, tiio Frunch miner, five feet two inches in 
height; miner, trapper, trader, and wanderer 
since he left his home in Lorraine, near the war- 
famous citadel of Belfort, some twenty years 
ago. 

I brought one piece of news to the hut : it was 
that ulthougli the liver was free fi'om iee opposite 
our resting-pliico, and to the end of the reach in 
view, 3'et it was fast elosed in for the twenty OP 
thirty miles which my mountain climb had enabled 
me to scan. So hero in the midst of the moon- 
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taiiia wo invuitt'il the disruption of the ice and the 
opamng oE our watery way. 

Tho drliiy diiiM occiisioiioii was imcxpcctyd, and 
(ell hwivily on my su|)[.ly of food; but riibbits 
and partridges were numerous, and Kaider's gun 
proved itself to be a 'worthy weapon at these 
denizens of the forest, as well as at the beaver. 
On the evening of my arrival at the hut I had seen 
two moose drinking on a sand-bar near the mouth 
of the Cafion, but the river lay botwcon me and 
them, and we coold find no further trace of them 
on the {allowing dsy. 

In one respect the delay was not irksome to me ; 
it gave me an opportunity of exploring a portion 
of the Great Gafion, and forming some idea of 
the nature of the diffionltieB and dangers which 
made it an impassable chasm for . t^e hardiest 

On the 29th of April the ice in the iipper part 
of tho river broke up, and carao pouring dni\-n 
with great violenct; for some liotn-.-s ; blocks of ice 
many feet in thickness, and weighing several tons, 
came down the broad river, crashing against each , 
other, and lining the shore with huge oryetal 
masses. 

The river rose rapidly, and long after dark the 
grating of the ice-blocks in the broad channel 
below told us that the break-up must be a general 
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one; the otcreat before our liut was nmning 
six miles an hour, and the ice had begun to run 
early in the afternoon. 

AH next day the ico continued to run at 
intervals, but towards evening it gi-ew less, and at 
nightfall it hiiil nearly eeusofl, 

Dnriiijr tlio Jay I set out to explore tlie Canon. 
Making my w;iy along tlio eilgo of wliat was, in 
iiges past, the shore of a vast lake, T gained the 
summit of a ridge which hung elu-ectly over the 
Canon. Through a mass of wrack and tangled 
forest I held on, guided by the dull roar of waters 
until I reached an open space, where a ledge of 
rock dipped suddenly into the abyss : on the outer 
edge of this rock a few sprnce-treee sprung from 
cleft and fissure, and from beneath, deep down in 
the dark chasm, a roar of water floated up into 
the day above. Adrancing cautiously to the smooth 
edge of the chasm, I took hold of a spruce-tree 
and looked over. Below lay one of those grim 
glimpses which the earth holds hidden, save from 
the eagle and the mid-day sun. Caught in a dark 
prison of stupendous cliffs (cliffs which hollowed 
out beneath, so that the topmost ledge literally 
hung over the boiling abyss of waters), the river 
foamed and hislied against rock and precipice, 
nine hundred feet below inc. Inkn some eaged 
beast that finds escape impossible on one side, it 
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flew 08 madly and as vsanlj agfunst the other ; 
and then fell back in foam and roar and raging 
whirlpool. The rocks at the base held the record 
of its wrath in great fcrimka of trooa, and blocks of 
ice Ipng piled and smashed in shapeless ruin. 

Lookiiisf down the Canon towards the south, a 
great gli^u opened fi'om the west ; and the sun, now 
getting low in the heavens, poured through this 
valley a flood of light on rod aiul ijrey walls of 
rugged rock ; while half the pine-elad hdls hiy dark 
in shade, and half glowed golden in this level light ; 
and far away, beyond the shadowy chasm and the 
sun-lit glen, one great mountain-peak lifted his 
dazzling crest of snow' high into the blue air of the 
evening. 

There are many indicaiionB above the mouth of 
the Cafion, tJiat the valley in wIuoIl our hut 
stood was onoe a large la^. The beaches and 
terrace levels are distinctly nai^d, but tihe barrier 
fall was worn down into a rapid, and ihe CaSon 
becune a slant of water for some thirty miles. 
At the entrance tiie rock is worn smootli and flat 
in many places, and huge cisterns have been 
hollowed in its surface — "kettles," as the vmjageur 
calls them — perfectly round, and holding still the 
granite boulder which liad chiselled them, worn to 
tho size and roundness of a cannon-bail from ages 
of revolution. Some of these kettles are tiny 
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as a tea-oop; others are Huge aa the tun of 

Heidelberg. 

Wlieii I got back to tbo liut, night had fallen. 
At the cud of the long river-ronch a new moon 
hinig in the oratige-tinted wcet; tho I'ivei- was 
almost clear of ice, and it was resolved to start on 
tho morrow. 

There wns a certain jimoiiiit of vagueness in 
the prog-i'amine hot'mv' me. For sevi'iity miles tho 
cowrse was jjcrfeetly clear — there was, in fact, only 
one road to follow — but at the end of that distance 
two paths lay open, and circumstanceB conld on^ 
determine the future route at tfaat point. 

If the reader will imagine an immense letter T 
laid longitudinall; from irest to eaat, he irill have 
a fair idea of the Peace River above the O^on. 
The tail of the Y mil be the seventy nules of river 
mmiing directly through the main range of the 
Bocl^ Mountains; the right arm will be the 
Rndlay, having ita source 300 miles liigher up in 
that wildemesB of mountains known as the 
Stickeen ; the left arm i\'ill bo the Parsnip River, 
sometimes called hy mistako the Peace River, 
having its source 260 miles to the south near the 
waters of tlio upper Frazcr. Coinitlt'ss If.ssor 
streams (some of them, nevertheless, having their 
200 miles of life) roll don-n into these main 
systems ; and it would seem as though tho main 
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channel had, like a skilful general, united all its 

widely- scattered forces at the forks, seventy miles 
aljovt' us, licfore onttTinj^ on tho gigantic tusk of 
jiit'i'ciiii^' till' ViLwt Inn'cioi' (if the central mouiitiiins. 

Staiuiiiig on the lii^'h f^roiiiid iit tho back of 
the liut iu \vliieU wo awidted iIr. o|)eiiiiig of the 
great river, and looking westward at the momitaiDs 
piled together in endless masses, it was difficult 
to imagine by ivhat process a mighty i-iver had 
cloven asunder this wilderness of rock, — giving 
us the singular spectacle of a wide, deep, tranquil 
stream floTving through the principal mountain 
range of the American continent. 

May-day broke in soft Bhowers of rain; the 
mountains were shrouded in mist; the breeze was 
not strong enoi^h to lift the gauze-lite vapour 
from the tree-tops on the south shore. By nine 
o'clock the mists began to drift along the hill- 
sides ; stray peaks came forth through rifts, then 
shut themselves up again ; until finally the Bun 
drew oS the vapours, and clad mountain and 
valley in blue and gold. 

We loaded the canoe, closed tho door of the 
old shanty, and shoved off upon our western way. 
There were foiir of us and ono dog — two miners, my 
half-breed Kalder, uiyaeif, and Cerf-vola. I had 
arranged with Jacques to travel together, and I 
made him captain of the boat. None knew better 
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the secrets of the Upper Peace Birer; for tcD years 
he had delved its -waters with his paddle, and its 
sand-bars with his miner's shoTcl. 

Little Jacques — he was a curious specimen of 
humanity, and ttqII worth some study too. I havo 
already fniil tliiit he was small, but that does not 
convey any idcii of liis real sine. 1 think lie wis 
the amallcst miiii I ever saw- — of course I mean a 
man, and not a dnarf; Jacques had nothing of 
the dwarf iiboiit him — nay, he was a very giant in 
skill and craft of paddle, and pluck and daring. 
He had lived long upon his own resources, and 
had found them equal to most emergencies. 

He could set his sails to every shift of fortune, 
and make some headway in every wind. In 
summer he hunted gold; in winter he hunted 
furs. He had the latest head of thick bushy 
hur I ever em- He had drawn 3000 doUars' 
'worth of pure gold out of a saod-pt cm the 
Ominioa Biver during the preceding sumin^ ; he 
had now a hundred fine marten-skinB, the produce 
of hia winter's trapinng. Jacqaes was rich, but all 
the same, Jacques must work. Jia I hare said, 
Jacques was a native of Belfort. Belfort had 
proved a tough nut for Kaiser William's legions ; 
and many a time as I watched this little giant 
in times of peril, I tlionglit that witli 200,UOO 
little Jacqueses ono could fight big Bismarck's 
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beeiy battidioiis as often ea iSbsy pleased. Of 
coarse Jacques had a pair of miner's boots. A 
miner without a pair of miner's boots would be 
like Hamlet with Hamlet left out. When Jacqnes 
donnod these boots, and swung himself out on a 
huge forest trunk prostmte in n. r;ipid, imd hewed 
away at tlic giant to give our canoe a passage, he 
looked for nil the world like his prototype the 
giant-killer, and the boots became tlie seven- 
leagued friends of our early days. 

How the big axe flew about his little head, until 
crash went the monster, and Jacques sprang back 
to rock or boat as lively as a squirrel. 

He had many queer stories of early days, and 
could recount with pride the history of Uie stirring 
times he bad seen. What miner's heart does not 
soften at the recollection, in these degenerate days, 
of how the YigUanta hanged six roughs one morn- 
ing in the market-place of Frisco, just two-ajid' 
twenty years ago P 

"We poled and paddled along the shore of the 
river ; now on one side, now on tho other, dodging 
the henvv ftoes of ice which still came at. intci-vals 

In ihv evening wc had giiinefl a spot smne twelve 
miles IViiia hut, and we niaiic oui' camp on a 
ivoofli'il flat set in a wide anip]iitlii>;ttre of liilla. 
The next morning broke wet and stormy, and we 
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lay in camp during the early part of the day. 
Towards mid-day the silence was broken by the 
discharge of a gun at the opposite side of the 
river. We at once answered ifc, and soon another 
report replied to ours. There were Indians in the 
vicinitv, so wo niiglit cxppct !i visit. About !in 
hour liitt'r a most wrt'tcliud group appuLired ut our 
camp. It consisted of two lialf-dad women, one 
of whom carried a baby on lior back ; a wild- 
lookiug boy, apparently about twelvi' or fourteen 
years of ago, led the way, cari'jing an old gun ; 
two dogs brought up the rear. A gljineo at the 
dogs showed that food, at least, was plentiful in 
the Indian camp — they were fat and sleek. If an 
Indian has a fat dog, you may know that game is 
abundant ; if the dog is thin, food is scarce ; if 
there be no dog at all, the Indian ia etarving, 
and the dog has been killed and eaten by bis 
master. Bat to proceed : — 

In a network of tattered blankets and dripping 
rags, these three wretched creatures stalked into 
omr camp; the^ were as wet as if they had come 
underneath the river instead of across it ; but that 
seemed to give them little thought. Jacques 
understood a few words of what they said, and 
the rest was made out by sign.s ;— all the men 
were sick, and had been sick for mouths. This 
boy and another were alone able to hunt; but 
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moose vrere plenty, and starvation had not come 
to supplement sickness ; the women were " pack- 
ing " the men. 

JSeader, what do yon imagine that means P I 
win soon tell yon. It means that when the camp 
moves — ^which it does every few days, as the game 
gets hunted away from ono locality — the women 
oarried the men on their backs in addition to the 
household gods. Literally these poor women 
carried on thoir bent back/^ tlie lionse, the 
clothes, the foo(i, tlie baby, iinil tin; baby's t'atiior. 

What was tbe disLMse ? They could not tell. 

My alendei' stock of di'U!,'s was long .^inco 
exhausted ; I had nothing left but the pain-killer. 
I gave them half of my last bottle, and had it been 
the golden wealth of the sand-bars of this Peace 
River itself, it could not have been more thought 
of. To add to their misfortuTies, the baby had 
come to grief about a week previously — it had 
tumbled head foremost into the fire. It was now 
unslnng from its mother's back for my inspection. 
Poor little Beaver t its face and head had got a 
dreadful burning ; but, thanks to mountain air and 
Indian hardiness, it was getting all right. 

Had I anything to mb on it ? A little of the 
Mai de Bacqnette porpoise-oil and pain-killer yet 
remained, and with eudh an antidote the youthful 
Beaver might henceforth live in the camp-fire. 
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I know RotTic oxo^'lleiit. Clinstinns at home who 
occasionally ljustow a shilliiig or a lialf-croivn upon 
.1 poor man at a uliurch-door or a strcct-crosBing, 
not for the humanitv of the act, but just to pur- 
chase that amount of heavon in the nest world, I 
believe they could tell you to a farthing how mucli 
of Paradise they had purchased last week or the 
week before. I am not sure that thoy are quite 
clear as to whether the quantity of heaven thus 
purchased, is regulated by the value set on the gift 
hy the beggar or by the rich man ; but if it be by 
the value placed on ib by him who gets it, think, 
my Christian frienda, think vbab a field for in- 
vestment does not this wilderness present to yon. 
Your shilling spent here amongst these Indians 
wiU be rated by them at more than its weight in 
gold ; and a pennyworth of pain-killer might 
purchase you a perpetuity of Paradise. 

Jacques, au adept in Indian trade, got a large 
measure of dried moose meat in exchange for a 
few. plugs of tobacco ; and the Indians went away 
wet, but happy. 

One word moi-e about Indians — and I mean to 
make it a long word and a strong word, and per- 
haps my reader will add, a wrong word ; but never 
mind, it is meant the other way. 

This portion of the Beaver tribe trade to Hud- 
son's Hope, the fort wo have but lately quitted. 
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Here is tiie Btoiy of a trade made last Bummer 
by " tlie moose that walks." 

" The moose that walks " arrived at Hudson's 
Hope early in the spring. He was sorely in -waat 

of gunpowder and shot, for it was the season Trhen 
tho beuvL'r k'avf tlit'ii- winter hoTiws, and wtcn it' 
is easy to shoot Ihoni, So he curried }iis thirty 
raarteu-skins to tlie fort, to l.iiirter tliein for shot, 
powder, and toli^uxo. 

There was no iiersoii at llu^ [Inpc. The dwell- 
ing-house was elosi'd, the store aliiit np, the man 
in charge had not yet come up fi'om St. John's; 
now what was to be done ? Inside that wooden 
house lay piles and pUes of all that the walking 
moose most needed; there was a wliole kvg of 
powder; there were bags of shot and toba.cco — 
there was as much as the mooso could smoke in 
his whole life. 

Through a rent in the parchment window the 
moose looked at all these wonderful things, and at 
the red Hannel shirts, and at the four flint gnns, 
and the spotted cotton handkerchiefs, each worth 
a sable skin at one end of the fur trade, half a 
sixpence at the other. There was tea, too — ^tea, 
that magic medicine before which life's cares 
vanished like snow in spring sunshine. 

Till' mnnsc sfit down to lliiiik about all tliesc 
things, but thiukiog only raatle mattei's worse. 
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He was short of ammimitioii, &iere{QT6 lie liad 
no food, and to think of food when one is very- 
hungry is an TinsatisfactOTy business. It is true 
that " the moose that walks " had only to ivalk in 
through that parchment window, and help himself 
till ha Tras tired. But no, that would not do. 

" Ah ! " my Christian friend will exclaim, " Ah I 
yes, the poor Indian had known the good mis- 
sionaiy, and had leamt the lesson of honesty and 
respect for his neiglibonr*s property." 

Yes; he had learnt the lesson of honesty, but 
Ms teacher, my friend, had been other than hnman. 
The good nuseionary had never reached the Hope 
of Hadson, nor improved the morals of " the 
moose that walks." 

But let us go on. 

After waiting two days hp. detemiupd to sot off 
for St. John, two full diiys' travel. He .sot. out, 
but his heart fiiilnd him, and hu turned Ijaek again. 

At last, on the fiinrtii day lio onletcil tlu' parcli- 
mcnt window, leaving out wide lii.s comrade, to whom 
lie jealoii.sly denied admittance. Then he took 
from the cask of powder thi-ee skins' worth, from 
the tobaeco four akins' worth, from the shot the 
same ; and sticking the requinito number of mar- 
tens in the powder-barrel and the shot-bag and 
the tobacco-case, ho hung up his remaining skias 
on a nail to the credit of his account, and departed 
8 2 
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from this El Dorado, tibis Bank of England of the 

Red man in tlie 'wildomeBB, this Hunt and Ros- 
kell of Peaco River. 

And ivLeu it was all ovor lie ivont liis i\iiy, 
tliiiikiiig lie had done a very reprehensible act, 
and one by no means to be proud of. Poor moose 
that walks 1 in this trade for skms you are }>ab a 
Bmall item I 

Society mufflea itself in your toil-won sables in 
distant cities, while you starre and die out in the 

wilderness. 

Tho erodit of your twenty skins, hung to the 
rafber of Hudson's Hope, is not a largo one ; but 
surely there is a Hope somewhere else, where your 
account is kept in golden letters, even though 
nothing but the clouds haA baptized you, no jnis- 
EQonary had cast water on your head, and God 
only knows who taught you to bo honest. 

Let me not be misunderstood in this matter. 
I believe, gentlemen missionaries, you mean 
well by this Indian. I will go further; you 
form, I think, almost the only class who would 
deal fairly by him, but yon go to work in a wrong 
direction ; your mode of proceeding is a mistake. 
If yoi! would only bo a littlo more human, and a 
iittlo less divine— if you would sliidy Ihe iieces- 
sities of tlie auvage races uiiiiiisL wlioni you have 
cast your lot — what good might jo not cilect P 
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This Cree, tliia Blackfbot, tbis Chipewyan, this 
Bearer — -whut odds ia it, in ihe naioe of all good- 
ness, 'whethm* he fully understands the nnml)ered 
or mmiunbered things yon tell him. Teaoh him 

the simple creed which you would teach a child. 
Ho is Rt;ir™ig, nml the. foast you givo liim is of 
delicHfe and sithtlt' food, long siiii'e cnmpouiKied 
from tho linun of ficliouhiian ami cla^siclKt. He 
is naked, and you would clothe him in mysterious 
mimeut and fine tissue, which time has woven out 
of the webs of doubt and inquiry. All this will 
not warm him from the terrible blast of winter, or 
shelter him from the drenching rains of early 
summer. He has many faults, Bome virtues, in- 
numerable wants. Begin with fheye. Preach 
against tho first ; cidtivato the second ; relieve 
as much as possible the third. Make him a good 
man before you attempt to make' ham an indif- 
ferent Ohnstian. In a word, do more fof his 
body; and after a bit, when you have tau^t him 
to help hia wife ia toil and trouble — to build 
a house and to live in it — to plant a few potatoes 
■when the ground thaws, and to hoe them out ere 
it hardens again — when you have loosed the 
bands of starvation, nakedness, and hardship from 
the grasp in which tliey now hold him, then will 
come the moment for your books and your higher 
teaching. And in his hut, with a well-filled 
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Btomaob, be -will Iiave time to Bift tmrtb from false- 
liood, amideb all the isms and arians under the 

guise of which you come to teach him. But just 
now he is only a proletarian and an open-arian, 
and not much even of these. Meantime I know that 
j'Ou wish well by liim. You are ready to teach 
him — to tell him about a hoat of good, and eomo 
very indifferent, porsons; but lo 1 in the middle 
of your lioniilief! lio fiills asleep, and his sleep 
is the sleep of deiith. He stai-ves and dies out 
bcfoi-o you. Of cour.se I know tbe old old answer; 
" He is hopeless ; wo have tried everything ; we 
can do nothing." How often have I not been 
told, "He is hopeless; we can do nothing for 
this Bied man I" But -will any person dare to 
say that men such as this Indian at Hudson's 
Hope are lieyond the cure of man? If they be, 
then your oreed must be a poor weak thing. 
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CHAPTER SXn. 

Smi nreBtwanl.— The dangers of tbe ice.— Wa enter the msin 
raDge. —In Ihe iiioaDtwnB.~-A grizilj'.— Tbe death of tlie 
moose. — Feaca Eiver Fats. — Pete Joy. — The Ominica. — 
" Travellers " at home. 

Wk held our way up the river, fighting many a 
battle irith the current. Bound the points the 
stream ran Btrong, and otir caooe vtee a big, 
Inmbering affair, hollowed out of a BiDgle cot^ton- 
vood tree by Jacques, years b^ore on the Eraser 
Biver, and iH-adapted to the ice, which was our 
most dangerous euen^. Many a near shave we 
had of b^g orushed under its heavy floes as we 
coasted along beneath their impending masses. 
"When tiae river breaks up, portions of it stronger 
than the rest remain still frozen. At the back of 
these the floating ico jiims, ani! tliu river rises 
rapidly behind tlio barriur thus i\\mg across it. 
Tbon tho pack gives way, and tlir- pt'iit-up waters 
rnpidly lowor. But along the fiboi'c, on either 
side, file Imge blocks of ict; lie stranded, heaped 
one upon another, and the water, still falling. 
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brushes ofE from benetiith the projecting [neces, 
leaviBg a steep wall of ice, Bometimes twenty and 
thirty feet, brightly rising above the water. Along 
these impending masses we had to steer our canoe, 
and hazardous work it was, for every now and 
again some huge fragment, many tons in weight, 
would slide from its high rosting-place, and crash 
into the river with a roar of thunder, driving the 
billows before it half-way acrosa the wide river, 
and maHng our hearts jump half as much 
again. 

At one point where the river ran with unusu^ 
velocity we battled long beneath a very high ice- 
wall. Once or twice the current carried us gainst 
its sides. We dared not touch it with our poles, 
for it hung by a thread, so far its summifi 
project Over our heads. 

Qently we stole our way up from beneath it, 
and were stall within thirty yards of it when the 
great boulder, looming high, crashed into the river. 

On the fourth day got clear of this shore 
ice, and drew near the main range of the moun- 
tains. But there was one important question 
which experience soon told me tln/ro was no cause 
for anxiety about — it was tlie question of food. 

Game was abundant; the lower hills were 
thickly stocked with blue grouse — a noble bird, 
weighing between three and four pounds. 
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The bays of the riTer-held beaver, Bwimming 
through the driftwood, and ere we had reached 
the mountaiii gate a moose had fallen to my 
trusty smooth-bore, in one of the grassy glens 
between tbo river and the snowy range. It was 
literally a hunter's paradise. This was the worst 
time of the year, except for boavor, but ncCL'ssity 
knows no gnmo law, and the midcmcss at all 
times must find its wandurer.-;. 

We usiudly camjjud a couple of hours before 
sundown, for in this northern land the daylight 
was more than long enough to stiffen our 
shoulders, and make our arms ache from pole or 
paddle. Then came the time to sti-etch one's legs 
over these great grassy uplands, so steep, yet bo 
free of rock; so full of projecting point and lofty 
promontory, beneath which the river lay in loi^ 
silveiy reaobea, vMle around on Sroiy side tbe 
mountiuns in masaes of rock and snow, lay like 
giuit sentinels, guarding the great road which 
Nature had liewn iihrougli their midst. 

At the entrance to the main range, the valley of 
the river is about two miles vride. The river 
itself preserves its general width of 250 to 300 
yards with singular uniformity. The reaches are 
from one to thvfo miles in length, tlie banks are 
dry, tlie lower Iteaelu'r^ are level and well wooded, 
and the current becomes deeper and leas rapid. 
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On the 8th- of May we reached, early in the 
morning, the entrance to the main range. A short 
rapid miii-kw it, !i r^ipid eaBy to run at all stageB of 
wattrv, iiiu! n\) winch we towed our canoe, carrying 

the more jii'i-islialjlu articles to save them from the 
spray — a precaution which was, however, not 
necessary, as no water was shipped. 

Wo were now in the moimbnna. From the low 
teiTace along the shore they rose in stupendous 
masses; their lower ridges clothed in forests of 
huge Rpnicc, poplar, and hirch ; their middle 
licights co^'oi-od in dense thickets of spruce 
alone; their summits cut into a thousand varied 
peaks, bare of all vegetation, but bearing aloft into 
the snnslnne 8000 feet above m the glittenng 
crowns of snow 'vrhich, when ovening stilled the 
lireezes, shone reflected in the qniet waters, vast 
and motionless. 

Wonderful things to look at are these white 
peaks, perched up so high above our world. The^ 
belongto us,yettheyarenotof us. Theeaglelinks 
them to the earth ; the cloud carries to thera the 
message of tlie sky; the ocean sends them liev 
tempest; tlie air rolls iiyr tlniinlcis beneath tlieir 
brows, and laiiiK'hos lier lightnings from their 
sides; the sim sends tliem liis first <riTotiii<;, and 
leaves Uiern l)i.s latest kiss. Yet. mi.nii)iduss thev 
keep their crowns of snow, their glacier crests of 
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jewels, and dwell amon^ tke stars heedless oE time 

or tempest. 

For twn driys w(! jonrnoypd tliroiifjh this vn^t 
valley, ^doiig ii'widu, buuutit'ul rivw, traiKiuil as a 
liikf, and bearing on its hosom, at intervals, small 
isles of j^reeii forest. Now and ngain ;i bcii\'ur 
rippled tlio placid surfiiee, or a bear a])pu!ired upon 
a rocky point for a moment, looked at tlic strange 
lonely craft, stretched ont Ida long snout to sniff 
tho gale, and tiien vanislied in tlio forest sliore. 
For the rest all was stillness ; forest, isle, river 
tead mountain — all scorned to sleep in unondiag 
hinehness ; and our poles grating against the 
rocky shore, or a shot at some quick-diving beaver, 
alone' broke the sDence ; while the echo, dying away 
in the vast monntain cafions, made the relapsing 
silence seem more intenae. 

ThnB we journeyed on. On the evening of the 
8th of May we emerged from the pass, and saw 
beyond the extranity of a long reach of river a 
mountain range running north and south, distant 
about thirty miles from us. To the right and left 
the Rocky Mountains opened out, leaving the river 
to follow its course through a long forest valley of 
considerable width. 

We had passfd llie Rocky Mountains, and the 
range before ua was the central mountain system 
of North British Columbia. 
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It was a very beautiful ereniog ; the tops of the 
biroh-trees were ah^adj eliawiDg tlunr light green 
leaves amidst the dark foliage of the spruce and 
firs. 

Along the shore, where we landed, the traoka of 
a very large grizzly bear wsre imprinted freshly 
in the Band. I put a couple of bullets into my 
gun and started up the river, ivith Cerf-vola for 

a compimion. I had got iiboiit ii mile from the 
camp when, a few liimdved j;n'dfi aliead, a large 
dark animal emcrj^fd from the fort>,-t, and Diade 
hia way through some lower hriishwood towards 
the river. Could it be the ^^^\y.7^y ? T lay down 
on the sand-bank, and pulled the dog down beside 
me. The large black animal walked out upon the 
Band-bar two or three hnndrod yards above me. 
He proved to bo a moose on bis way to swim the 
river to the south shore. I lay still until he had got 
so far on his way that return to the forest would 
have been impracticable ; then I sprang to my feet 
and ran towards him. What a spring he gave 
across the sand and down into the water I Making 
an allowance for the force of the current, I ran 
towards the shore. It was a couple of hundred 
yards from me, and when I gained it the moose 
was already three-parts across the river, almost 
abreast where I stood, swimming for his very life, 
with his huge unshapea head thrust out along the 
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surface, tho cnrs throivn forwnrti, wliilo the largo 
ripples rolled from l)n£ure liis ulii'st as lie clove liis 
way through tlie water. 

It, was :i long shot for a ritio, doubly so for a 
smooth -boro ; but old o.<perieiicu iti luatiy hiuds, 
whoru the smooth-bore liohls its own despite all 
other weapons, had told me that when you do got 
a gun to throw a bullet well, you may rely upon it 
for distances supposed to be far beyond the poasi- 
billties of such a weapon ; so, in a tenth of the 
time it has taken me to say all this, I gave the 
moose the right Imrrel, aiming just abont his long 
ears.' There was a single plunge in the water ; 
the giant head vent dowa, and all was quiet. And 
now to secure the quarry. Away down stream he 
floated, showing only one small black speck above 
the surface; he was near &e far side, too. Bnn- 
ning down shore I came within calling-distance of 
the camp, from which the smoke of Kalder's fire 
was already curling ubove the tree-tops. Out came 

Salder, Jacques, and A . Of course it was a 

grizzly, and all tlio broken flint-guns of the party 
were suddenly called into requisition. If it had been 
a grixKly, and that I had been retiring before him 
in skirmishing order, gods ! what a support I was 

falling buck upon 1 A -'sgun is already familiar 

to the reader ; Kaldor's beaver-gun went off about 
one shot in three ; and Jacques possessed a weapon 
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(it had been discarded by an Indian, and Jacques 
had resuscitated it out of the store of all trades 
which ho poasesBed an inkling of) the most extra- 
ordinary I had ever Been. Jacques always apokc of 
it in the feminine gender. " She was a good gun, 
except that a trifle too mucli of the powder camo 
out the wrong way. He would back her to slioot 
' plum' if she ■would only go off after a reasonable 
lapse of time, but it -was tiring to Hm to keep ber 
to the shoulder for a couple of minutes after be 
had pulled hertri^er, and then to have her go off 
when he was thinking of pulling the gun-coat over 
her again." When she was put away in the canoe, 
it was always a matter of some moment to place 
her so that in the event of any sudden explosion 
of her pont-up wrath, she might discharge herself 
harmlessly along the river, and on this account 
she generally lay like a etcrn-cliaser projecting 
from behind Jacques, and endangering only liis 
paddle. 

All these maimed and mutilated weapons were 
now brought forth, and sucli a loading and prim- 
ing and hammering began, that, bad it really been 
a grizzly, he must have been utterly scared out of 
all semblance o£ attack. 

Kalder now mastered the position of affairs, and 
like an arrow he and Jacques were into the canoe, 
and out after the dead moose. Tbey soon over- 
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liauled him, and, slipping a line over Uie young 
antlers, towed Mm to the shore. We were unable 
to lift him altogether out of the water, so we cut 
him up as he lay, stranded like a wliale. 

Directly opposite a huge cone tnouutaiu rose up 
somo ciglit or nine thousand feet above us, and 
just ere evening fell ovur the scene, his topmost 
peak, glowing white in the sunlight, became 
raiiTor'd in most faithful Kumbliitice in the clear 
quiet river, while the life-stream of the moose 
flowed out over the tranquil sui-face, dyeing the 
iieiiriT waters into brilliant crimson. 

If some painter in the csuberanCL' of his genius 
had put upon canvas such a strange contrast 
of colours, people would have said it is not true 
to nature; but nature has many truths, and it 
takes many a long day, and not a few years' toil, 
to catch a tenth of them. And, my dear Mend 
with the eye-glass — ^you who know all about 
nature in a gallery and with a catalogue — ^you may 
take my word for it. 

And now, ere quitting, probably for ever, this 
grand Peace River Paas — this immense Talloy 
which receiveB in its bosom so many other valleys, 
into whose depths I only caught a moment's 
glimpse as we floated by their outlets — let me say 
one other word about it. 

Since I left the Wild North Land, it has been 
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my lot to visit the chief pdnte of interest in 
Oregon, Oalifomia, the Yale of Shasta, and the 
Yoaemite. Shasta is a loftier mountain tlian any 
that frown above the Peace Kiver Pass. Yoae- 
mite can boast its balf-dozen waterfalls, trickling 
down their tbousand feet of rock; but for wild 
beauty, for the singnlar spectacle of a great river 
flowing tranquilly tlirougli a stupendous mountain 
raTip;c,— tiiofio mountains pi'csnnting at every reach 
II hundred ViO'ied aspects, — not tlic di^zy glory of 
Shasta noi- tlio raiujiart precipices of Yosemite 
can \-ie with that lonely gorge far away on the 
great Unchag;di. 

On the 9th of May wc reached the Forks of the 
river, where the two main streams of the Parsnip 
and the Findlay came together. A couple of 
miles from their junction a second small rapid 
occurs ; but, like the first one, it can be run with- 
out difBculty. 

Aronnd the point of junction the country is low 
and marshy, and when we turned into the Findlay, 
it was easy to perceive from the colo'ur of the 
water that the river was rising rapidly. 

Some miles above the Forks Uiere is a solitary 
hut on the south bank of the river. In this hut 
dwelt Fete Joy, a miner of vast repute in the 
northern mining country- 
Some ten years ago Pete had paddled his canoe 
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into these lonelj waters. As he went, he [ou- 
Bpected the various bars. Suddenly he struck 
one of surpasBing richness. It yielded one dollar 
to the bucket, or one hundred dollars a day to a 
man's work. Pete was astonislied; he laid up 
Ills cauoo, built tliis hut, and claimed the bar as 
his property- For a long time it yielded a steady 
I'eturn ; but even gold has a limit— the bar becamo 
exhausted. Where had all his gold come from ? 

Ail, that is the question ! Even to-day, though 
the bank has been waahed year after year, " it is 
still rich in colour ; " but the "pay-dirt" lies too 
far from the water's edge, hence the labour is too ' 
great. 

Well, Pete, the Cornish miner, built his hut 
and took out Ms gold; but that did not satisfy 
him. What nuner ever yet was satisfied p Pete 
went in for SSty things; he traded with the 
Indians, he trapped, he took sn ]jidian wife; yet, 
ilmmgli all, he maintained a charaoter for being 
as honest and as stra%htforward a miner as ever 
found " a colour " from Mexico to Cariboo. 

My little &iend Jacques expected to meet his 
old brother miner Pete at lus hut; but, as we 
came within five miles of it, a beaver swam acrosa 
the river. Wc idl fiird ut liiu,, aitd «iieu the 
smoke vaniwiied, I liraivl .l;)cqiii':^ Tiiutloi-, 

" Pete's not hereabouts, or that fellow wouhiu't 
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be there." He vaa right, for, vhen we reached 
the hut an hour later, ve found a notace on the 
door, saying that Pete and two friends had de~ 
parted for the OminiGB. just six days earlier, being 
totally out of all food, and having only their gnns 
to rely upon. T^ovr tlus fact of Fete'a absenoe 
rendered necessary new arrangements, for here 
the two conrsee I have already alluded to lay 
open — either to turn south, along the Parsnip ; or 
north and west, along the Findlay and Ominica. 

The current of the Parsnip is regular ; that of 
the Ominica is wild and rapid. But the Parsnip 
was already rising, and at its spring level it is 
almost an impossibility to ascend it, owing to its 
great depth; while the Ominica, though difficult 
and dangerous in its canons, is nevertheless pos- 
sible of ascent, even in its worst stage of water. 

I talked the matter over with Jacques, as we sat 
camped on the gold-bar opposite Pete Joy's house. 
Fortunately we had ample supplies of meat ; but 
some luzuries, such as tea and sugar, were getting 
dangerously low, auA floor was almost eshatisted. 
I decided upon trying the Ondnica. 

About noon, on the lOth of May, we eet out 
for the Omimoa, with high hopes of finilmg the 
river stiD low enough to allow ns to ascend it. 

Ten miles above Joy's hut the Ominica enters 
the Peace Biver from the south-west. We 
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readied its mouth on tho morniiig of tlic Uth, 
and fmnid it. liigh anil rnpiil. Tliere was hard 
work in store for us, and t!ic difficulties of mssiric 
the fireat Cufion loomed ominously big. ^^o 
pushed o!i, however, and that iiig'lit reacliyd a 
spot where the river issued from a larfje gaj) m a 
high wall of dark rock. Above, on the summit 
of this rock, pinc-troos projected over the nver. 
We were at the door of the Ominica canon. The 
warm weather of last week had done its work, 
and the water rushed from the gate of the caSon 
in a -wild and impetuous torrent. "We looked a 
moment at the grim gate which we had to storm 
on the morrow, and then put in to the north 
shore, where, under hroad and loft^ pines, we 
made our beds for the night. 

The Findlay Biver, as it is called, after the far- 
trader, who fost ascended it, has many large 
tributaries. It is something like a huge right 
hand spread out over the countrj-, of which the 
middle finger would be the raiiin river, and the 
thumb the Ominica. There is tiie Xorth Fork, 
which closely hugs the main Rocky Mountain 
range. There is the Findlay itself, a magnificent 
river, flowing from a vast labyrinth of mountains, 
and being unchanged iu size or apparent volume, 
120 miles above the Forks we had lately left. At 
that distance it issues from a caiion similar to 
T 2 
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that at whose mouth ve are now camped; and 
there is the second South Fork, a river something 
smaller than the Ommioa, from whose mouth it is 
distaJit about a htmdjred miles. 

Of tibese rivers nothing is known. These few 
items are the result of chance information picked 
up from, the solitary miner who penetrated to 
this caiton's mouth, and from the reports which a 
wandering band of Sickanies give of the vast 
unknown interior of the region of the Stickeen. 
And yet it is sill British territory. It abounds with 
game; its scoicry is as wild as mountiiin peak and 
gloomy cniiou can make it ; it is free from fever or 
malaria. In it Nature has locked up some of her 
richest treasures — treasures which are open to 
any strong, stout heart who wiU venture to grasp 
them, 

I know not how it is, but sometimes it seems to 
me that this England of onr.'i is living on a by- 
gone reputation; the sinew is there without the 
soul I 

It ia BO easy to be a traveller in an easy chair — 
to lay out a map and run one's finger over it and 
say, " This river is lihe true source of the Hunky- 
dorum, and that lake finds its outlet in the 
Humtifoozle ;" ajid it is equally easy, particularly 
after our comfortable dinner at the club, to stroll 
over to the meeting of the Society for the Preser- 
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v.ition of Stitklohacks in Tidiiti;iii Soas, anrl to 
prove to (lie fiisliiotiablc aiulicuce tlioro assnmbled, 
tliiit a sticklebiick was tlic original progenitor of 
the liuman race. 

Our modern Briton can bu a traveller without 
any trouble. He is a member of "the Club," 
and ou the strength of his membership he can 
criticize " that follow Burton," or " that queer fish 
Palgrave," and prove to you hoiv, if that " poor 
devil " Hayward had tried tte Chittral Pass in- 
stead of the Famirsteppa, " he Trould never Iietb 
come to grief, you know." 

I know 0D6 or two ezcelleiit idiotB, who fancy 
they are wits because they belong to the Garrick. 
It is quito as eaay to' be a traveller by simply 
belonging to a Travellera' Clab. 

Now aJl this wonld be a very barmlesB pastime, 
if something more serions did not lie bdiind it ; 
just as the mania to: dress ourselves in uniform 
and carry a rifle through the streets, would also 
be a very harmless, if a very useless, paslimo, if a 
graver question did not again lie hidden beneath 
"our noble Volunteers;" but the club traveller 
and the club soldier are not content with the role 
of lounging mediocrity for which nature destined 
thorn. They must needs stand between the spirit of 
England's better genius, and England's real toUera 
of the wilds. They must supervise and criticize 
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and oatedbize, aod generally play the part of Fuz- 
buz to the detriment of everything which redounds 
to the true spirit of England's honour in the fair 
field of travel and discovery. 

Let there be no mistake in this matter. To those 
veterans who still stand above the Wiives of time, 
living monuments of England's heroism, in Aretic 
ice or Africa's sun, wo owe all honour and love 
and veneration. They are the old soldiers of 
an army passed from the world, and when Time 
sums up the record of their service here below, 
it will be but to hand up the roll to the Tribunal 
of the Future. 

But it is of the younger race of whom we would 
speak — that race who buy with gold the right to 
determine wliat England shall do, and shall not 
do, in tbe wide field of geographical research ; who 
are refiponsible for the wretched expbratory 
&iliirea o£ the past few years ; who have allowed the 
palm of discovery and enterprise to pass away to 
other nations, or to alien sons. But if we were 
to say all we think about this matter, we might 
only tire the reader, and atop until doomsday at 
the mouth of thia Black Canon of the Ominica. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

Tho Black Canon. — An ugly prospecl.^ — Tlio vauiahcd boat.— 
We stnigg[t) on. — A forlorn Lope. — We fail i^ain. — An 
unhoped for meeting Md % of joy. — The Blaok CkSon 
conqnered. 

Giarraa off from camp, on the morning of 
tbe 12tih, -we pualied rigliti into the moul^ of the 
canon. At once our troubles began. The steep 
vtJla of amooth rook rose directly out of the 
water — sometimeB Trashed a torrent, at others 
beaten by a back-whirl and foantisg eddy. In the 
centre ran a rush of water that nothing could 
Btem. Fohng, paddling, clinging with hands and 
nails to the rock ; ofton beaten back and always 
er];^nr; aj^iiin, we crept slowly along under the 
ovL'rliimi^'iuj; clifT, wliieii It'^nccl out two huudred 
feet above us to hold upon its dizzy verge some 
clinging pine-tree. In the centre of tho chasm, 
about hiilf a milo from its mouth, a wild cataract 
of foam forbade our passage ; but after a whole 
morning's labour wo siieeeedt'd in bringing the 
canoe safely to tho foot of this I'apid, and moored 
her in a quiet eddy behind a sheltering rock. Here 
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w8 unloaded, and, clambering up a deft in the 
oafion. w&Q. two hundred feet above ua, passed 
along the top of tlie clifi, and bore our loads to tlie 
upper or western end of the canon, fully a mile 
from the boat. The day was hot and sweltering 
and it was hard work. 

In one of these miiny migrationa between camp 
and canoe, it chanced one evening that, missing the 
trail, my footsteps led me to the base of a small 
knoll, the Hides and summit of which were desii- 
tute of trees. Chmbmg to the top of this hill I 
beheld a view of cxtraordmnry beauty. Over the 
sea of forest, from the d.irk green and hght green 
ocean of tree-tops, tho solid mountain mass lay 
piled ngnmst the cast. Below my stand-point the 
first long reach of the canon opened out ; a gnm 
fissure m the forest, m the depths of which the 
waters caught the reflection of the sun-bt skies 
above, glowing bnghtly between the walls of 
gloomy rock deep hidden beneath the level rays of 
the setting sun, high above the caBon, high above 
the vast forest which stretched between me and 
the mountains. And the eye, as it wandered over 
tho tranquil neeim upon whoso waves the isles of 
light green shade lay gold-crested in the sunset, 
seemed to rest upon fresh intervals of beauty, 
until the solid ramparts rent and pinnacled, silent 
and impassive, caught and rivetted its glanoe ; 
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as their snow-white, motionless fingers, carved 
in characters that ever Inst, the stoiy of earth's 
lovehiiess upon tlic gi-cut hhio dome? of h(.'avt'iK 

Wo pushed through thn c\c.n?c undorwood, loaded 
down with all the pafaphenialia t)f our ti-avi'l, and 
even Cerf-vola carried his load of boots and monsc- 
meat. "Wlien wo liad fiiiisliod carryint; our loadfi.it 
was time for dinner ; and that over, we set to work 
at once for the stiffer labour of hauling the canoe 
Up the rapid of the canon ; for, I'emember, there 
■was no hope of lifting her, she was too hca^'j, and 
the rockj walls were far too steep tn allow of it. 
Up along shore, through rapid and eddy we dragged 
our craft, for here the north side had along its base 
le^;es of rock and bits of shore, and takii^ advan- 
tage of these, sometimes in the canoe and Bome- 
times ont of it iA the -water, we reached at length 
the last edge or oM round which it was possible 
to proceed at the north shore. 

Por a long time we examined the spot, and 
the surrounding caSon. Jacques and I climbed 
up to the top above, and then down on hands 
and knees to a ledge from which we could 
look over into the chasm, and scan its ugly 
features. Beyond a doubt it was ugly — the rock 
on which we lay hollowed down beneath us 
until it roofed the shore of the canon witli a half 
cavern, against which a wild whirlpool boiled up 
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now and again, sinking suddenly into BtillnoBB. 
Evon if wo could stretch a line from above tlie 
rock to whcm our uiuioe Iny bulow it, she might 
have been knocked to utoitis in tlic whirlpool 
in her paps!:<;e ijencatli the CMvern ; but the dis- 
tance was t-oo grcat to stretch ii hue across. Tho 
next and only course was to make a bold crossing 
from below the rock, and gain the other shore, up 
which it was possible to drag our canoe. Onoa 
over, the thing would be easy enough for atleasfca 
couple of hundred yards more. 

We climbed back to the canoe and imparted 
Hie result of our investigation to the other two 
men. From the level of the boat the proposed 
orossing looked very aaeby. It waB aoroBS a 
wild mall of watra*, in &e centre of the cafion, 
and if we failed to make a email eddy at the 
fartiher abore we must drive full upon the pie- 
dpioe of rook where, below ub boiled and seethed 
the worst rapd in the oafion — a maas of wave, 
and foam, and maddened surge. Onoe mit of 
the ahelteiing eddy in which we lay watching 
this wild scene, we would be in the midst of a rock 
close above the rapid. There was no time to gut 
headway on the canoe. It would shoot from 
shelter into furioii.s current, and tlifii, if it missed 
yon little eddy, look out ; aud if you have any good 
angels away at home, pray that they may be pray- 
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ing for you — for down that wliite fall of watw 
you must go broadside or stem on. 

Tho moro wo looked at it, the less vre liked it ; 
but it was the sole means of passing the cafiOB, 
and retreat came not yet into our heads. We 
took our places— Kill dp r nt tlic havr, Jacques at the 

stem, A and I in tliu midilli' ; then we hugged 

the rock for the lust time, and shoved out into the 
swirl of waters. TliorL' was no time to think ; 
wo rose and foil; wo dipped our paddlos in the 
rushing waves with those wild quick strokes 
which men use when life is in the blow ; and 
then the canon swung and rocked for a second, 
and with a wild yell of Indian war-whoop from 
Kalder, which roBO above the rush of the water, 
we were in the eddy at the farther shore. 

It was well done. On ^ain up the canon with 
line from rock to TOek, bit by hit, nntil, as the sun 
began to slope low upon the forest, ttb reach the 
foot of the last f^ — t^e etifiest we had yet 
breasted. Above it lies our camp upon the 
north shore; above it will be easy work — 
we will have passed the worst of the Ominica 
Biver. 

Made bold by former victory we passed our line 
round the rock, and bent our shouldors to haul 
the cauoo up the slant of wator. Kaldur with a 
long polo hold tho frail craft out from the rock. 
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A and I were on tlie line, and Jacqoes was 

running up to assist us, wlicn suddenly there came 
upon tlir ro]W ;i fierct: i^tr;iin ; nil at nncc the 
canoe seemed to have tliu strou^'th of kilf a dozen 
rimawiiy horacrt. It siiiin us rinind, we threw all 
our Btrenwtli against it, and snap went the rope 
midway over tho iviitor ; tlic boat liad suddenly 
sheered, and all was over. We had a second lino 
fastened to the bow ; this line was held by Kalder 
at the moment of the accident, but it was in Ioobo 
coils about him, and of no service to stay the 
doomed rush. "Worse tlum all, the canoe, now 
going like an arrow down the rapid, tightened the 
t^mgled coils around Ealder's legs, and I saw with 
horror that he ran every chance of being dragged 
ieet foremoBt from the smooth rock on which he 
stood, into the boiling torrent faeneatli. 

Quicker than thought he realized his peril ; he 
sprang from the treacherous folds, and diag^^ 
with all his strength the quick-running rope clear of 
his body; and then, like the Indian be was, threw 
all Lis weight to stay the canoe. 

It was useless ; his line snapped like ours had 
done, iiiid away went the canoe down the surge of 
watiT — doivn the lip of the fall — away, away — 
beariTL- will, her our sole uieaiis of travel ihrough 
the trackless wildeniuss! We crouched together on 
the high rock, wliich commanded a long view down 
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the Black O&non, and gazed wistfully after our 
vanisbing boat. 

In one instant we were rednecd to ii most 
wretched state. Our canoe was frouu ; hnt tluit 
was not half our loss - otir moat and tent had also 
gone with liev; ami we were left on ihe soutli 
shore of tlie livw, wiiile a devp, wide iuid rapid 
sti-eam rolled between us and our camp, and wo had 
no axe wherewith to cut trees for a raft — no line 
to lash them together. Night was coming on ; wo 
were without food, shipiirecked in the wilderness. 

When the canoe had vanished, we took stock 
of aU these things, and then determined on a 
course. It was to go back along the upper edge 
of the canon to the entrance oppoaita our oampuig- 
place of the last night, there to make a raft from 
some logs which had been collected for a eacike in 
the prerioiis year, then to put together whatever 
line or piece of string we posseBsed, and, making a 
raft, endeavour to cross to the north shore, and 
thus gain our camp above the canon. 

It was a long piece of work, and we were already 
tired with the day's toil, but it was the sole means 
by which we could hope to get back to our camp 
and to food again. After that we would deliberate 
upon further moveineiits. 

WIk'h uicu Clime lieavily to grief in lULy enter- 
prise, the full gravity of the disaster docs not 
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break all at onoe upon tlieir minda; nay, I hare 
generally found ttat the first view of tlie sitaation 

is the ludicrous one. One ia often incline^ to 
laugh over some plight, which means ivnytJung but 
a laughing matter in reality. 

We intKie our way to the mouth of the canon, 
and again held a couni;il. Jacf|ucs did not like 
the idea of the nift; he wouhl go down through 
the Beaver siviiTiips aloiig the south shore, and, it 
might bo, find the canoe stranded on some beach 
lower down. Anyhow he would search, and next 
morning he would come up again along the river 
and hail us across the water in our oamp witli 
tidings of his success : so we parted. 

We at once set to work to make our raft. We 
upset the logs of the old cache, floated them in the 
water, and lashed them together as best we could, 
with all the bits of line we coiild fasten together ; 
then we got three rough poles, took our places on 
the rickety raft, and put out into the turlrid rivEO*. 
Our raft sank de^ into the water ; down, down 
we went ; no bottom for tiie poles, which we used 
aa paddles in the current. At last we reached tiie 
shore of a large island, and our raft was thrown 
violently amidst a pile of driftwood. We scram- 
bled on shore, broke nur way through drift and 
thicki't. to the upper end of the i.sland, and found 
a wide channel of water separating us still from 
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the Dorih shore. Wading np to our middlea 
across a shallow part of this channel, we finaHy 

reached the north shore and our camp of the 
previous night ; from thence we worked through 
the forest, and just at dusk we struck our camp of 
the morning. Thus, aft<;r many ^-iciswitiides and 
niucii toil, we had got safely hack to our camp ; 
and though the oiitlook was dreary enongh — for 
three large rivers and seventy miles of tranklesa 
forest lay between ua and the miiiiny camp to 
which we were tending, while all hope of assistance 
seemed out off from us — still, after a hearty supper, 
we lay down to sleep, ready to meet on the morrow 
whatever it might bring forth. 

Early next morning the voice of little Jacques 
sounded from the other side. He had had a rough 
time of it; he had gone through slough and 
swamp and ihioket, sad finally he had found the 
canoe stranded on an island four mOes below the 
caiion, htdf fall of water, but otherwise not much 
the worse for her trip. " Let us make a raft and 
go down, and wB would all pull her up again, 
and everything woxild yet be right." So, taking 
axes and line with us, we set off onoe more for the 
mouth of the canon, and built a big raft of dry 
logs, and pushed it out into tlie current. 

Jacques was on the opposite slioi-e, so we took 
him on our raft, and away we went down current 
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at tlie rate of Bereii miles an hour. We reaolied 
the island where our castaivay canoe lay, and once 
more fonnd onrselTes the owners of a boat. Then 
we poled up to the canon again, and, working hard, 
succeeded in landing the canoo safely behind the 
rock from which wc liad made our celebrated 
crossing on tho previous d:iy. The day was hot 
and fine, the loaves of the cotton-wood were green, 
the strawlierrica were in l)]c)ssoin, and in the morn- 
ing a humming-bird had fluttered into the camp, 
carrying the glittering coloura which he had 
gathered in the tropics. But these proofs of 
Bummor bodod ill for us, for all around the 
glittering hills were sending down their foaming 
torrents to flood the Ominica. 

On tho night of the 13th the river, already- 
high, rose nearly two feet. The morning of the 
14th came, and, as Boon as breakfast was over, we 
set. oat to make a last attempt to force the canon. 
The programme was to be the same as that of 
two days ago ; to cross above the rapid, and then 
with double-twisted line to drag the canoe up the 
fatal fall! We reached the canoe and took our 
places the same as botoro. This time, howerer, 
there was a vague feeling of uneasiness in every- 
one's mind ; it may have been because we went at 
the work coldly, unwarmed by previous exercise ; 
but despite tho former successful attempt, we felt 
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the presage of disaster ere wo left the sheltering 
rock. Once more the word was f^vcn, and we 
sliot iiit-o the boihiig flood. Thore was n moment's 
wild Ktruggle, during wliich wo worked with all 
the strength of lU'spair. A second of siispt'iisc, 
and then we aro borno hackwards — slowly, faster, 
yot faster — until with a rush as of winsrs, and 
amid a roar of maddoiieil water, wo go downwards 
towarda tho canon's wall. 

" The rock ! the rock ! —keep her from the 
rock!" roared JacquGs. "We might as well have 
tried to stop an express train. We strnck, but it was 
the high bow, and the blow split us to the centre; 
another foot and we must have been shivered to 
atoms. And now, ere l^iere was time for thought, 
we were ruahing, stent foremoBt, to the edge of 
the great rapid. Tliere was no escape; ire -were 
as helpless as if we had been chained in that 
black canon. *' Put steerway on her I " shouted 
Jacques, and his paddle cUpped a moment in the 
surge and spray. Another instant and we were in 
it ; there was a plunge — a dash of water on every 
side of us; the waves hissed around and above as, 
eeenaing to say, " Now we have got you; for two 
days you have been edging along us, flanking us, 
and foohng ua ; but now it is our turn ! " 

The shock with which wo struck into tho mass 
of breakers was but tho prelude to total wreck, 
u 
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and the first aensatioii I experienced was one of 
surprise tliat the canoe was still under us. But 
after the first plunge she rose well, and amidst the 
surge and spray we could see the black walls of 
the canon flitting by us as we glanced through 
the boiling flood. All this was but. the woi k of a 
Kiomuiit, and lol breathless ami dri|)piiig, with 
canoe half filled, wo !:iy safe in ijuirt. eddies where, 
below the fall, the wni. r n-Mi-d ;ifri.i- its strife. 

Ei'liiiiil tlio roek v. r liy f n' few miuuios 
silent, wliilu the flooded eanoe rose and fell upon 
the swell of the eddy. 

If, after tliis owcnpc, we-folt loth to try the old 
road again, to venture a third lime upon that 
crossiiij; above the rapid, let no man hold onr 
coin-ago light. 

We deliberated long upon what was best to bo 
done. Betreat seemed inevitable; ]^der was 
Btarongly opposed to another attempt ; the oanoo 
was already broken, and with another such blow 
she must go to pieces. At last, and reluctantly, 
we determined to carry all our baggage back from 
the camp, to load up the boat, and, abandon- 
ing the Black Canon and the Ominioa altogether, 
seek through the Parsnip River an outlet towards 
the South. It was our only resource, and it was 
a poor one. ^Vearily wo dragged our baggago 
back to the canoe, and loaded her j^ain. Then, 
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casting out into the curix'iit, wo ran swiftly down 
the romainrlur of tlio canon, and sliot from beneath 
the shadows of its sombre walls. As we emerged 
from tho mouth into tho broader river, the sheen 
of coloured blankets struck our eight on tho 
south shore. 

In tho solitudes of the North one is surprised 
ab the rapidity with which the eye perceives the 
first indication of human or animal existenoe, but 
the general absence of life in the wilderness makes 
ita chance presence easUj detected. 

We put to shore. There was a camp close to 
the spot where wb had built our first raft on the 
night of the disaster ; blankets, throe fresh beavers, 
a bnndle of traps, a bag of flour, and a pair of 
miner's boots. The last item engaged Jacques's 
attention. He looked at tho soles, and at once 
deehired thetn to belong to no less an iudii'idual 
than Pcto Joy, tho Cornish miner; but where, 
meantime, was Pete ? A further inspection solved 
that question too. Pete was "portaging" his 
load from tho upper to the lower end of tho caiion 
—lie evidently dreaded llie flooded chasm too much 
to attempt its descent with a loaded cauoc. lu a 
little while appeared tho missing Pete, can-ying on 
his back a huge load. It was as ivo had antici- 
pated— ^hia canoo lay above the rapids, ours was 
here below. Happy coincidence I We would ex- 
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cliangc crafts; Pete would load his goods in our 
l)oat, »■(.' woulil oiiL'e ai,niiii cuiTy our baggage to 
tl:c upper entl of the canon, and tliero, taking Iiis 
canocj jiiirsiu; our ivcslt'ru way. It waa indeed a 
most remarkable niceling to us. Here ivere ivo, 
after long days of useless struggle, after many 
dangers and liair-breadtli escapes atnid tlie whirl- 
pools and rapids of the Black Chasm, about to 
abandon the Orainica River altoj^i'llicr, nuil to seek 
by another route, ivell know u to be uloiost impass- 
able at high vater, a last chance of escape from 
Uie difficulties tihat beset ns ; and now, as moody 
and discouraged, ve turned our faces to begin 
the hopeless task, our first glance -was greeted, on 
emer^g from the dismal prison, hy a most un- 
looked-for means of solving all our diffioulties. 
Little -wonder if we were in high spirits, and if 
Fete, the Cornish miner, seemed a friend in need. 

But before anything could be done to carry into 
effect this new arrangement, Pete insisted upon 
our having a royal feast. He had brought with 
him from the mining eamp many luxui'ies ; lie had 
bacon, and beans, and dried ajiples, and sugar, 
and flour, and tto poor toilei's had only moo.-^e- 
meat and frozen potatoes and sugarless tea in oin- 
lessoning larders. So Pete set vigorously to work ; 
he baked and fried, and eut and sliced, and talked 
all the time, and in less than half an hour laid out 
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}uB feaet upon the gromid. I have often medi- 
tated over that repast in after-time, and won- 
dered if Pete really possessed the magic power of 
transmuting tlic bnser ■victuals knoi™ to us as 
pork, beans, anci molasses into golden comestibles, 
or had scarcity and the wilderness anything to 
say to it ? It was getting late when we broke up 
fi'om the foast of Joy, and, loading once more all 
our movables upon our backs, sot out to stagger 
for the' last time to the west end of tho portage. 
There the canoe of the Cornish minor stood ready 
for our service ; but the sun was by this time 
below the ridges of the Ominica Mountains, and 
we pitched our camp for the night beneath the 
spruce-trees of the southern siioro. 

At break of day next morning wo held our way 
to the west. It was a fresh, fair dawn, soft with 
the odours of earth and air ; behind us lay the 
Black Canon, conquered at last; and as its snlkn 
Toax died away in distance, and before onr canoe 
rose the anow-oorered peabs of the Central 
Colnmbian range, now looming but a few miles 
distant, I drew a deep breath of satisfaction — the 
revulsion of long, anxious hours. 
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CnAPTER XXTV. 

na u, the iintiirc! iif hi? il inn nr.— Ti.il and Ipmpcr.— Farewell 
10 tlio OiiiiulL-ii.— Goimaiii-eii.— Tlie uriiiiiij; cunip.— CpIo- 
britics. 

Ix tho Struggle wliicli it was our dnily work to 
wago with Nature, wliosf (Ii'jkI w^nLrlit spcmed to 
hu bent on holding us ^.)M■.k, I'.iu wear ^uil tear of 
tho thiugs of life had boon consldornblo. Clothes 
we will say uothiug of — it is thuir function to go — 
but our rough life had told hoa\-ily against less 
perishable articles. My aneroid waa useless ; my 
watcli and reTolver slept somewhere beneath the 
Peace Biver ; ammunition was reduced to a few 
rounds, to be used only upon state occaaions ; but 
to make up for every lose, and to connterbalanoe 
each misfortune, Cert-vola had passed in safety 
through rapid, wreck, and canon. On several 
occasions he had .had narrow csc^npcs. A fixed 
idea pervaded his mind that he was a good bunt- 
ing-dog; it was an utterly erroneous impression 
upon his part, but he stdl clung to it with the 
tenaoily I have not unfrequently seen evinced by 
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oertaiii sporting individiials vrho fmcy themeelTes 
sportBinen; and as the impression sometimes leads 
its himiaii holders into straiifje situations, so also 
iras Gerf-yola betraytiil into dyugers by this unfor- 
tilnate belief in hia sporting propensities. A very 
keen sense, of smell enabled Lito to dt^tect the 
preeence of lard or beast on shore ov forest, but 
absence from the canoo ntjualiy obbged him to 
swim tho swollen ri\'er— a I'oat which rosultud in 
his bciii!j carried down somrtimfs out of sight on 
tho impetuous torrent, lie s\v;im slowly, but 
strongly, and his bushy tail soenicd incapable of 
submersion, remiiiuinR always upon the sui'fuce of 
tho water. But about this time an event occurred 
which by every rule of science should have proved 
&tal to him. 

One evening, it was tho 16th of May, onr 
larder being low, we camped early at the mouth 
of a river called the OzaUnca. Beaver were 
plentiful, fish were niuneroas ; and while I went 
in quest of the former with my gun, Jacques got 
ready. a few large cod-hooka, with bait and line. 
I pu^ed my way up the OzalinCa, and soon 
reached a beaver-dam. SteiJing cautiously to the 
edge, I saw one old veteran busily engaged in the 
performance of his evening swim; every now and 
again ho disappeared benealih the crystal water, 
rising ^ain to the surface to look around him 
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with evident satiafaction ; presently a younger 
beaver appeared, and began to nibble some green 
willows beneath tlio water. They were a little too 
far to afford a certain shot, so I waited, watching 
tlio antics of this strangest denizen of Arderican 
rivers. All at once the old veteran caught sight 
of me; his tail flogged hmdljon the ivater, and 
down he went out of sight. I waited a long time, 
bat he never reappeared, and I waa obliged to 
content myself with Si couple of ducks ere night 
dosed over the pond. 

When I reached the camp on the Ominica 
River my three companions wore long faces : 
the cause was soon told. Jacques had baited his 
hooks with moose-meat; in an evil moment ho 
had liiid one of these upon tbe shore ere casting 
it into the water ; Ccrf-vola had swallowed 
bait, hook, ami line in a single mouthful; the 
liook was no mcvc snlmon-hook, but ono fidly 
two inches iu lunglh, iind of proportionate thick- 
ness — afull-si^od cod-hnok. I turned to the dogj 
he lay close to my outspread bufialo robe, watch- 
ing the preparation of supper ; he looked as tin- 
moved as though he had recently swaUowed a bit 
of pfflnmican. One might have &ncidd from his 
Belf-satasfied appearance that large fiE^-hooks Lad 
ever formed a farouritfl article oF food with him. 
I gave him the greater portion of my supper, and 
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he •went to sleep as usual at bead. I ham 
merely to add t^t from that da^ to this he has 
been in most ezoellent health. I can only attri- 
bute this fact to the quantity of fish he had 
consumed in his career; a moderate computafaon 
would allow ^^"1 many tJiousand white fish and 
pike in the course of his life ; and as he only made 
one mouthful of a large white fish, the addition of 
a fish-hook in the matter was of no consequonce. 

Passing the mouths of tho Mesalinca and tho 
OKalinca — two wild, swolk'n torrents flowing 
through a labyrinth of mountain peaks from the 
north-west— we entered, on the third day after 
leaving the canon, the great central snowy range 
of Korth-British Columbia. The Ominica was here 
only a slant of water, 100 yards in breadth ; it 
poured down a raging flood with a velocity diffi- 
cult to picture. 

"We worked slowly on, now holding by the bushes 
that hung out from the forest shore, now passing 
ropes aronnd rocks and tree-stumps, and dragging, 
poling, pushing, as best we could. The unusual 
toil brought out the worst chaiactmstics of my 
crew. Kalder worked like a horse with a savage 
temper, and Vas ia a chronic state of laying 
Tioient hands upon the English miner, who, poor 
fellow, worked hia best, but failed to satisfy the 
expectations of the more athletic Indian. It was 
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no easy matter to keep the peaoe betnraen tiiem, 
and once, midway in a rapid, my Indian leaped 
past me in the canoe, Bmsed the nnoSending miner, 
end hurled him to tlie bottom of the boat. Thia 
was too much. I caught hold of a paddle aai 
quickly informed my red servitor that if he did 
not instantly loosen his hold, my paddle would 
descend upon his hot-tempered head ; he cooled a 
little, and we resumed our upward way. 

But for all this Kalder was a splendid fellow. 
In toil, in difficulty, in danger, nlone he was worth 
two ordinary men ; and in camp no better wild 
man lived to cut, to cai'iy, or to cook ; to pitch a 
tent, or portiigo a load — no, not fi'om Yukon to 
wild Hudson's Bay. 

Oil the night of llio lOtli of May we reached 
the mouth of the Wolverine Creek, and camped at 
last by quiet water. We were worn and tired 
from continuous toil. Tho ice-cold water in 
which we so frequently waded, and. which made 
the pole-handlee like lumps of ice to the touch, 
had begun to tell on hands and joints. Kerer- 
theless, when at night the fire dried our drip- 
ping clothes and wfu^ed us again, the plate of 
pemmican and cup of tea were relished, and wo 
slept that sleep which is only known when the 
pne-trees rook the tared wanderer into forgetfol- 
nesB. 
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The last rapid was passed, and now before ns . 
lay a broad and gentle eorrent, lying in long 
serpentine bends amid lofty mountains. So, on 
the morEing of tho 20tli, wo paddled up towards 
the mining camp with easy strokes. Aronnd us 
lay ntisty mountains, showing coldly through 
doud-rift and billowy TOpour. The high altitude, 
to which by such incessant labour we had worked 
our way, was plainly visible in tlio backward Tcge- 
tiitioQ. "Wo were ncanns; the siinw-liiic once 
more, but still thu elicltered valleys wcro bursting 
forth into green, and spring was piercing the 
inmost fastness of these far-nortli hills. 

And now I parted with the Omiuica, It lay 
before us, far stretching to the westward, araid 
cloud-capped cHffs and snowy peaks ; known to 
the gold-seeker for seventy miles yet higher and 
deeper into the land of mountains, and foimd 
there to be still a large, atroiig river, flowing from 
an unknown west. 

And yet it is but one of that score of rivers 
which, 2500 miles from these mountains, seek 
the Arotio Sea, through the mighty gateway of 
the Maokeneie. 

Late on the evening of the 20th of May I 
reached the mining camp of GermanseB, three 
miles south of the Ominica JRiver. A queer place 
was this mining camp of Germansen, the moat 
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northern and remote of all tlie mineB on tlie 
America continent. * 

Deep in the bottom of a vall^, from -whose 
steep sides the forest had been cleared or bnmed 
off, stood some dozen or twenty well-bu3t wooden 
houses ; a few figures moved in the dreary valley, 
ditches and drains ran along the hill-sides, and 
here and there men were at work vrith pick and 
sliovL'l in tho varied toil of golil- mini tig. 

The history of Germanst'ii Creek liiul Ikh'ti the 
history of a thoiisatul other creeks on tho western 
continent. A roring minor had stnick the glitter- 
ing pebbles; the news had spread. From Montana, 
from Idaho, from California, Oregon, and Cariboo, 
men had flocked to this new find in the far north. 
In 1871, 1200 minors had forced their way through 
almosit incredible hardships to tho new iield; 
provisions reached a fabuloiia price; flour and 
pork sold at six and seven shillings a pound I 
The innumerable sharks that pr^ upon the miner 
flocked in to reap the harvest ; some struck the 
golden dost, but the majority lost everything, and 
for about the twentieth time in their lives became 
"dead broke;" little was known of the severity 
of the seastm, and many protracted the time of 
their departure for more southern winter quar- 
ters. Suddenly, on th^ return march, the winter 
broke ; horses and mules perished miserably along 
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the forest trail. At k-nstli the Fra?:er Eivcr wits 
readied, li k'w ciuiocs wore obt;iiued, but tlio ieo 
Wiis fast filling i!i flu' i-iver. Tlio mei! crowdeii 
into the eamifs iill flieywere filled tothec(lj;o; 
three ivretclicd miners coulil find no room; they 
were left on the shore to their f.ito ; tiicir comrades 
jmBbed away. Two or throe days later the tlirco 
castaways were found frozen stiff on the inhosplt- 
abU; shore. 

The next summer saw fewer miners at the 
Congo, and this summer saw fewer still; but 
if to-morrow anotiier strike were to be m&de 
SOO miles to the nortli of this remote Congo, 
liimdre^ would rush to it, oimng little wbether 
their bones were left to mark the long forest trail. 
The miner has ever got his dreamof an El Dorado 
fresh and sanguine. TSo disaster, no repeated 
failure will discourage him. His golden paradise 
is always "away up" in some half-inaccessible 
spot in ,1 wildernosf; of monntnins. Xotliin-r 
diumti^ liini m lliis wild search of hi;;. MouiitiOfis, 
rivers, cailons are tlio enemies lie is eonstaiitly 
wrestling willi. Nature has looked her treiKsures 
of gold and silver in deep mountain caverns, as 
though she would keep tlicm from the daring men 
who strive to rob her. But she cannot save them. 
When one sees this wonderful labour, this delving 
into the bowels of rock and shingle, this turning 
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and twisting of river channel, and sliiicing'and 
dredging and blasting, going on in these strange 
out-of-thc-ivay placus, tlic tliouglit occurs, if but 
the tenth part of this toil were oxpt'iuled by these 
men in the ordinary avoiMtions of life, they would 
all be rich or comforl^blo. The miner cnnnot 
settle down — at least for a loni^ time — 1lic life has 
a strange fascination for him ; ho will tell you that 
for one haul be has drawn twenty blanks ; he will 
tell you that he has lost more money in ono night 
at " faro," or " poker," than would suffice to hare 
kept him decontlj for &ve years ; -he will tell you 
that he has frequently to put two dollars into the 
ground in order to dig one dollar out of it, and 
yet he cannot give up the wild, free life. He is 
emphatic^y a queer genius ; and no matter what 
his country, his charaoteristics are the same. It 
would be impossible to disoiplinQ him, yet I think 
that, were be amenable to even a semblance of 
restraint ;md command, 40,000 miners might 
conquer a continent. 

His knowlerlgo of words is peculiar ; hu lias a 
thousand phrases of his own which it -woiihl bo 
needless to follow him into. " Don't prevaricate, 
sir ! " timndored a British Columbian judge to a 
witness from the mines, "don't prevaricate, sir!" 
" Can't help it, judge," answered the miner. 
" Ever since I got a kick in the mouth from a 



mule that knocked my teeth out, I prevaricate a 
good deal." 

In tlie bottom ot the valley, bctirccn tlio wooden 
hoiiBea and the rusliing crock of Germanscri, I 
pitched my tent for a short time, and in the 
coiirse of a few days had the honour of becoming 
acquainted, either personally or by reputation, 
with Doe English, Dancing Bill, Black Jack, 
Dirty-faced Pete, Ned Walsh, Rufua Sylvester, 
and several others among the leading " boys " 
of the northern mining country, I found them 
men who under the rough garb of moimtain 
miners had a large and varied experience in wild 
life and adventure — generous, free-hearted fellows 
too, who in the race for gold had not thrown off as 
dead weight, half as much of human kindness as 
many of their brothers, who, on a more civilusod 
course, start for the same race too. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

Mr. liufiisSjlvcstcr.— TlicUiitirliif:.lcvcloi.ci n new epliero of 
>i6cfuluos9,— Maiiseu.— A la^t liiiuliiiark. 

On the evening of my arrivd at GermanBen Mr. 
Eufus Sylvester appearcil fi'om tlie south, carry- 
ing the mail for the camp. Eleven days earlier 
he had started from Quesnelle on tho Fraaer River ; 
the trail was, he said, in a very bad state j anow 
yet lay five feet deep on the Bald, and I^ation 
Biver Monntains; the rivers and atreama were 
rtmning bank-high ; he had Bwum bis borsee eleven 
times, and finaJly left them on the south side of 
the Bald Mountains, coming on on foot to his desti- 
nation. The distance to Quosnollo was about 330 
miles. Such ivas a summary of his report. 

The prospect was not encouraging; but where 
movonietit is ilesiml, if people wait until prospects 
beconiu ciiCuura^Hiiij, they will be likely to rest 
stationary a long time. Wy plan of movement to 
the south was tiiis : 1 would dispense ivitli every- 
thing save those articles absolutely necessary to 
travel ; food and clothing would be brought to 
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tho lowest, limits, und then, with our goods on our 
shoulders, ami with Uerf-vohv oarrjiog on hia back 
a load of dry meat sufficient to fill his stomach 
during ton days, we would set out on foot to cross 
the Bald Mountains. Thirty miiea from the 
mining Congo, at tho south side of the moun- 
tain range, Rufua Sylvester had left a horse and a 
mule ; we would recover them again, and, packing 
our goods upon them, make our way to Fort St. 
James on the wild shores of Stuart's Lake — mid- 
way on our journey to where, on the bend of the 
Fraser Biver, fihe firat vestige of cnvilizatioii would 
greet us at the city called QaeKaeHe. 

It was the 25tli of ii&j when, having loaded 
my goods upon the back of a Hydah Indian &om 
the coast, and giving Ealder a lighter load to 
carry, I eet off with, Cerf-vola for the aoaHk. 
Idleness during the past three weeks had pro- 
duced a considerable change in the person of the 
Untiring. He had grown fat and round, and it 
was no easy matter to strap his bag of dry meat 
upon his back so as to prevent it performing the 
feat known, in tliu casu uf a saddle on a horse's 
back, by tlic tei'm "turning." It appeared to bo 
a matter of perfect indifferonee to the Untiring 
whether tlio meat destined for his stumach was 
carried beneath that portion of his body or above 
his back; he pursued -the even tcnour of his way 
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in fiither case, but a dispoaiiion on his part to 
" squat " in every pool of water or patch of mnd 
along the trail, perfectly regardlesB of tihe podtion 
of his ten days' rations, had the effect of quickly 
changing its nature, when it was underneath him, 
from dry meat to very wet meat, and making the 
bag which held it a kind of water-cart for the 
driur portions of tlio trail. 

Twelve miles from Germniif^en Creek stood 
the other mining camp of ^liinsen. Jforo 
ditches, moro drains, more miners, more drink- 
ing; two or three larger saloons; more sixes 
and sevens of diamonds and dubilitutud looking 
kings and queens of spades littering the duaty 
street; the wrecks of "faro" and "poker" and 
" seven up " and " three-card monti ;" more 
Chinamen and Hydah squaws than Gennansen 
could boast of; and Mansen lay the same 
miserable-looking place that its older rival had 
already appeared to me. Yet every person was 
kind and obliging. Mr. Grahame, poBlanaster, 
dealer in gold-dust, and general merchant, cooked 
with his own htmds a moat excellent repast, the 
discussion of which was followed by farther in- 
troduotionB to mining celebritieB. Prominent 
among many Joes and Davises end Petes and 
Bills, I recollect one well-known name; it was 
the name of Smith. Wo have all known, I 
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'preamne, some person of that name. We liaTe 
also known innumerable prefijEes to it, such as 
Sydney, Wastiington, Buekingham, &;c., &c., but 
here at Mansen dwelt a completely new Smith. 
No hero of ancient or modem times had been 
cnllod on to supply !i prefix or n. sccoiiil name, 
but iu tlio person of Mr. I'eacu River Smith I 
recognized a new title for the old and familiar 
family. 

Mr. Stirling's saloon at Mansen was a very 
fair representation of what, in this country, wo 
wonld caU a " pnblio-Iiouse," but in some re- 
spects the saloon and the public difier widely. 
The American saloon is eminently patriotic. 
Western America, and indeed America generally, 
takes its "oocktiuls" in the presence of soul- 
stirring mementoes ; from above the lemons, the 
coloured wiae-glaSB, the bunch of mint, and 
the many alcohoUo mixtures which stand behind 
the bar;— General Washington, Abraham lincoln, 
and President Grant look placidly upon the tippling 
miner; but though Mr. Stirling's saloon could 
hoBSb its card-tables, its patriotic pictures, and its 
many "slings" and "juleps," in one important 
respect it fell far short of the ideal mining paradise. 
It was not a hurdy-house ; rmisic nnd dancing were 
both wanting. It was a serious drawback, but it 
was explained to me that Mansen had become too 
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nmeh " played out " to afford to pay the pipep) esidr 
liurdieB Iiad never penetrated to the fastnesses of 
the Peace Biver minee. 

When the last minuig hero had departed, I 
lay down in Mr. Grahame's sanctum, to snatch 
a few hours' elccp ere fho first dnivn would 
call TIB to the maiTli. 1 lay on tlie ]»sfmaster's 
bed while that functionary got togetlier liis 
little bags of gold-dust, his fow letters and mail 
matters for my companion, Rufiis SylvesttT 
the express man. This work occupied him until 
shortly before dawn, when he abandoned it to 
again resume the duties of cook in preparing my 
breakfast. Day was just breaking over the pine- 
clad hills as we bade adieu to this kind host, and 
with rapid strides set out through the sleeping 
camp. Kalder, the Hydah Indian, and the Uq- 
tumg, had preceded us on the previous evening, 
and I was alone with the express man, Mr. BnfHB 
Sylrester. He oarried on his back a small, 
compact, but heavy load, some 600 ounces of 
gold-dust being the weightiest item; but, never- 
theless, he crossed with rapid steps over the 
frozen ground. "We oarried in our hands snow- 
shoes for the mountain range still lying some 
eight miles away. The trml led o'er hill and 
through valley, gradually ascending for the fir.tt 
eix miles, until through breaks in the pines I could 
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discern the Bnowy ridges towarda wliicli wo ivere 
tending. Soon tho white patches lay aronnd us 
in tlie forest, but the frost was severe, and the 
surface was hard under our mocassins. Finding tho 
siiow-crust was sufficient to hear our weight, we 
cirln'd the snow-shoes and held our course up 
tlio mountain. Hceper grew tho snow; thinner 
and smaller became the pines — dwarf things that 
Lung wisps of blue-grey moss from their shrunken 
limbs. At last they ceased to be around ua, and 
the summit-ridges of the Bald Mountain spread 
out under the low-hung olonds. The hig wbite 
ptarmigan bleated like sheep in the thin frosty air. 
We crossed the topmoet ridge, where enow ever 
dwellS) and saw. beneath a far-stretching valley. X 
turned to take a last look to the north; the^londa 
had lifted, the enn had risen eome time ; away over 
an ocean of peaks lay the lofty ridge I had named 
Galty More a fortnight earlier, when emerging 
from the Black Canon. He rose above ns then 
the monarch of the range ; now he lay far behind, 
one of the last landmarks of the Wild North Land, 
We began to descend; again the sparse trees 
were itround us; the snow gradually lessened; 
and after five lionrs of incessant and rapid walk- 
ing we re[idied :i patch of dry grass, where 
Kalder, the English miner, and the Indiana with 
the horses were awaiting us. 
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CHAPTfiK XXTI. 

Britieh ColamlnB. — Boandiries agun. — Juan do Fufit. — 
Carver. — The (Oilnlng Honntaiiu. — Jacob Aalor. — Tlio 
monanih of HBlman, — Oregon. — Biding and tying. — Nation 
Lake.— Tlie Puific. 

Wb have been a long time now in that portion 
of the American continent which is known as 
British Ooliunbia) and yet we have Baid but little 
of its early life, or how it came into the limits of 
a defined colony. 

Sometime about that evening when we lay 
camped (now a loi^ way hat^) upon the hill 
where the grim &oe of Chimeroo looked blankly 
out upon the darkening wildemesB, we entered 
for the first time the territory which bears the 
name of British Goltunbia. 

14'ature, who, whether she forms a fiower or a 
nation, never makes a mistake, had drawn on the 
northen continent of America her own bonndaries, 
She had put the Rocky Mountains to mark the two 
great divisions of Enst and West Americii, But 
the theory of natural boundaries appears never to 
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have eHoited from ob mtioli Bn^vporfi, and in the 
iDBtance now under consideration ire Beem to liaye 
gone not a little out of our traj to evince our 
disapprobation of Nature's doings. 

It waa the buslnesB of the Imperial Govenunent 
a few yeRTB ago to define the boundaries of the 
new province to whidi they were gi-vmg a Con- 
stitution. 

The old North-'Wcat Fur Company had rested 
satisfied witli tlio llocky Mouiitiiiii frontier, but 
in the new documeut tho Eadteni lino was defined 
as foUbws ; *' And to the oast, from the boundary 
of the TTnitfid States northwards to the llocky 
Mountains, and tlie ono kimdred and twentieth 
meridiim of West Longitude." Unfortunately, 
although the ono hundred and twentieth meridian 
is situated for a portion of its course in the main 
range of the mountains, it does not lie altogether 
within them. 

The Bocky Mountains do not run north and 
south, but ti-end oonsiderably to the west; And 
the 120tlt meridian passes out into the prairie 
country of the Peace Biver. In looldng at this 
strangely unmeaning frontier, where nature had 
already given such an ezoellent " diride," and one 
which had always been adopted by the early 
geographer, it seems only rational to suppose 
that the framers of tJie new line lay under the 
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impreBsion that mountain aad meridian were in 
one and the same line. Nor supposing euch to be 
the case, would it be, by any means, the first time 
that Buoh an error had been made by those whose 
woi^ it was to frame our Colonial destiny. 

Well, let hb disregard this rectification of 
bonndffly, and look at Britieh Oolumbia B8 Nature 
had made it. 

When, Home Berenty years ago, the Fur Com- 
panjr determined to push th^ trade into the most 
remote reoeeaes of the unknown territory lying be- 
fore them, a few adventurers following tliis same 
course which I have lately taken, found tliemsclvea 
suddenly in a labyrinth of mountains. Tlicsomen 
named tha moimtaiu laud " New Caledonia," for 
they had been nurtured in far Highland homes, 
and the grim pine-clad stoepa of this wild region, 
and the blue lakes IjTng lapped amid the mountains, 
recalled the Loch's and Ben's of boyhood's hours. 
'Twas long before they could make much of this 
new dominion. Mountains rose on every side ; 
white giants bald with age, wrapt in cloud, and 
doaked with pines. Cragged and eoarped, and 
towerii^; above valleys filled with boulders, as 
though in bygone ages, when the old peaks had 
been youngsters therjr had palted each other with 
Titanic stones ; which, ^ling short, had filled the 
deep ravines that lay between them. 
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Bnt if the mountainB in vast irregularity 
defied tlie early explorers, the riTera were even 
still more perplexing. Monnttdne hove a right to 
behave in an irregulsT kind of way, but rivers are 
usually supposed to conduct themselves on more 
peaceful principles. In New Caledonia th^ had 
apparently forgotten this rule; they played all 
manner of tricks. They turned and twisted 
behind the backs of hills, and came out just the 
very way they shouldn't have como out. They 
rose often close to the sea, and tlien ran directly 
away from it. Thoy pierced through mountain 
ranges in canons and chasms ; and the moun- 
tains threw down stones at them, but tbat only 
made them laugh all the louder, as they raced away 
From canon to canon. Sometimes they grew 
wicked, and, turned viciously the bit, and worried 
the bases of the hills, and ate trees and rocks and 
Imdalips ; and then, over all their feuds and 
bickenngs, came Time at last, as he always does, 
and threw a veil over the conflict; this was a 
veil of ]nne-treeB. 

But in one respect both mountain and river 
seemed in perfect accord; they would keep the 
land to themselves and their child, the wild 
Indian ; but the white man, the child of civiliza- 
tion, must be kept out. Nevertheless the white 
man came in, and he named the rivers after his 
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own names, though thery still laughed him to 
scorn, and were nedesa to his commerce. 
Gradually Hob white fur-hunter spread himeeUE 
through the land ; ho passed the Frazer, reached 
the Columbia, and gained its mouUi i and here a 
strange rivid presented himself. We most go 
back a little. 

Once upon a time a Greek sailor was cast away 
on the shore, where the northmost Mexican coast 
merged into unknown lands. 

H(3 remained for years a wanderer ; but when 
finally fate tlii-cw him ngnin upon Adriatic coasts, 
ho was tho n;in-ator of strange stories, and the 
projector of far distant enterprises. 

North of Cahfornia's shore, there was, he said, 
a large island. Between this island and tho 
mainland lay a gulf which led to those other 
gulfs, which, on the Atlantic verge, Cartior and 
Hudson had made known to Europe. 

In these days kings and viceroys gladly listened 
to a wanderer's story. The Greek was sent back 
to the coasts he had discovered, ccnmnissioned to 
fortify the Straits he- called Atiniap, against 
EngliEih ships .seeking throngh libis outlet the 
northern passage to Oathay. 

Over the rest time has drawn a cloud. It is 
said that the Greek sailor Suled and died. His 
story became matter of doubt. Moris l^ian 700 
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years passed away ; Cook sought in vain for the 
strait, and the gulf beyond it. 

Another English sailor was more fortunate; 
and in 1766 a lonely ship passed between the 
island and the mainland, and the long, doubtful 
channel was named "Juan de Fu^a," after the 
nickname of the forgotten Greek. 

To fortify the Straits of Annian was deemed 
the dream of an enthusiast; j-ct by a strange 
coincidence, wo seo to-day its reali/iiition, and the 
Island of San Juan, our latest loss, has now 
upon its shores a hostile garrison, bent upon 
closing the Straits of Fufa against the ships of 
England. 

North of California, and south of British 
Columbia, there he a a vast region. Eich in 
forest, prairie, snow-clad peak, alluvial meadow, 
. li'll pasture) and Tolling table-land. It has all 
that nature can give a nation ; its dinrate is that 
of England; its peaks are as lofty as Moat Blanc; 
its meadows as rich as the Tales of Somerset. 

The Spaniard knew it by repute, and named it 
Oregon, after the river which we oaJl the Columbia. 
Oregon was at that time the entire west of the 
Bocky Mountains, to the north of California. 
Oregon had long been a mystic land, a realm of 
fable. Carver, the intiefatigable, bad striven to 
reach the great river of the west, whose source 
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lay near that Qxe MismaupL The LidianB ]iad 
told him that vbere the Mississipi had its birth 
in the shinmg mountains, another vast river also 
rose, and flowed west into the shoreleas sea. 
Carver baiei to reaoh the shining nurantains ; his 
dream remained to him, " Probably," he writes, 
"in fnture ages they (tlie mountains) may be 
found to contain more riches in their bowels than 
those of Indostan or Malabar, or that are pro- 
duced on the golden Gulf of Guinea, nor will I 
except ercn the Peruvian mines." To-day tliat 
droara comes true, and from the caverns of the 
shining mountains men draw forth more gold and 
silver tlian all these golden realms enumerated 
by the baf^ed Carver ever produced. But the 
road Trliich Carver had pointed out was soon to he 
followed. 

In tbo first years of the new century men 
penetrated the gorges of tho shining mountain, 
and reached the great river of the west ; but they 
hunted for furs, and not for gold ; and fur-banters 
keep to themselves the knowledge of their dis- 
coveries. Before long the great Bepublio bom 
upon the Atlontao shores began to stretch ita 
infant arms towards the dim Faoific. 

In 1792, B Boston ship entered the month of 
the. Oregon river. 

The charts carried by the vessel showed no 
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river upon the coast-line, and the captain named 
the breaker-tossed estuary after his ship "the 
Columbia. " Ho thought he had discovered a 
new river ; in reahty, he had but foiind again tho 
older known Oregon, It is moro than probable, 
that this now named river wonld again have found 
its ancient designation, had not an enterprising 
German now appeared upon the scene. One 
Jacob Astor, a vendor of aniall fura and hats, in. 
New York, turned Ha eyea to the weat. 

He wished to plant upon the Pacific the germs 
of American fur trade. The story of his enter- 
prise has been sketched by a cunning hand j but 
under the brilh^t oolouring which a great artist 
has thrown around his tale of Astoria, i^e strong 
bias of the partisan is too plainly apparent. Yet 
it is easy to detect the imperfect argument by 
which Washington Irving endeavonrfl to prove 
the right of the United States to the disputed 
territory of Oregon. The question is one of 
" Who was first upon the grotmd ?" 

Irving claims, that Astor, in 1810, was the first 
trader who erected a station on the banks of tho 
Columbia. 

But in order to form liis fort, Astor had to 
induce several of tho employi'cs of tlie North- 
AVest Fur Company to desei'b their service. And 
Irving innocently tells us, that when the overland 
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expedition under Hunt readied the Columbia, 
they foTind the Indians welt snpplicd with Euro- 
pean articles, which they had oht;iinwi fi'oni wliitu 
traders already domiciled west, of tiie Jincky 
Mountains. He records the fact while he misses 
its moaning. British fur traders had reached 
Oregon long before Jacob Astor had planted his 
people on the estuary of the Columbia. Aator's 
factory had but a short life. The war of 1813 
broke out. A British ship appeared off the bar 
of the Columbia Birer, and the North-West Com- 
pany moving down the river became the owners 
of Astoria. But with their usual astuteness the 
Government of the United States claimed, at the 
oonclusion of the war, the possession of Oregon, 
on the ground that it had been theirs prior to 
the stniE^gle. That it had not been so, is evident 
to any person who will carefully iiniuiro into the 
history of the discovery of the North-AVest Coast, 
and the regions lying west of the mountains. But 
no one cares to ask about such things, and no one 
cared to do bo, even when the question waa one of 
greater moment than it is at present. So, with 
the usual snpineness which has let drift from us 
BO many fair realms won by the toil and daring 
of forgotten sons, we parted at last with this 
magnificent region of Oregon, and signed it over 
to our voracious cousins. 
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It was the old story so frequently repoatcd. 
TLe counbry was iiseloss ; a pine-forest, a wilder- 
ness, a hojteloHS IjUiiik upon the face of nature. 

To-diiy, Orcgnu is to mj imad the fairest State 
in the American Cuoii. 

Tliere is a story widely told tliroiigliout British 
Columbia, wliicli aptly illuatratea the past policy 
of Great Britain, in relation to her vast WHd 
Lands. 

Stories widely told are not necessarily true 
ones; but this story has about it the ring of pro-' 
babilit^. 

It is said that once upon a time a certain 
British nobleman anchored his ship-of-war in the 
deep waters of Puget Sound. It was at a time 
when di.scussion was ripe upon the question of 
disputed ownership iu Oret^oii, and this ship was 
sent out for the protection of British interests on 
the shores of the North Pacific. She bore an ill- 
fated name for British diplomacy. She was called 
the " America." 

The commander of the "America" was fond 
of salmon fishing ; the waters of the Oregon were 
said to be stocked with sahnon : the fishing would 
be excellent. The mighty "Ekewan," monarch 
of salmon, would fall a victim to fiiea, long famous 
on waters of Tweed or Tay. Alas I for the 
perversenesB of Pacific salmon. No cimningly 
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twiated hackle, no deftly turned wing of mallard, 
summer duck, or juDgle cock, would tempt tlio 
blue and silver monsters of the Columbia or tbe 
Cowlitz Rivers. In despair, bis lordsliip reeled 
up his line, took to pieces his rod, and wrote in 
disgust to his brother (a prominent statesman of 
the day) that the whole country was a huge 
mistake ; that even the ealmon in its waters was 
a fish of no principle, refusing to bite, to nibble, 
or to rise. la fine, that the territory of Or^on, 
VBS not wortliy of a second thought. So the 
stoiy runs. If it be not true, it has its birth in 
that too true insularity which would be sublime, if 
it did not cost us something like a kingdom every 
decade of years. 

Such has buon the past of Oregon. It still 
retains a few associations of its formei' owncrr;. 
From its mass of forest, from its loiig-reac!iitig 
rivers, and above its ever green prairies, ininieuso 
spire-shaped single peaks rise up 14,000 feet above 
the Pacific level. Far over the blue waters they 
. greet the sailor's eye, while yet the lower shore 
lies deep sunken beneath the ocean sky-line. 
They are literally &s "shining mountains" of 
Carver, and seamen si^ that at night, fax out at 
sea, the Pacific waves glow brightly 'neath the 
reflected lustra of their eternal snows. 

These solitary peaks bear English titles, and 
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early fur-hunter, or saQor-diBooyerer, have mitton 
tteir now forgotten namee in snofr-wliite letters 

upon tlic; blue akiea of Or^on. 

Hut ]KTli:ips one of these days our cou^ns friU 
cliuiigu all that. 

jruaiit.iiiK!, 1 have ■tramlered far south from my 
lofty standpoint on llio siioivy i-idg'es of the Bald 
Mountaitis ill iN'orthurn New Caledonia. 

DeaccndiDg with rapid strides the mountain 
trail, we heard a faiut signal-call from the valley 
before ua. It was from the party sent ou the 
previouB evening, to await our arriTal at the spot 
where BnfuB had left his worn-out horses s week 
before. A few miles more brought us within sight 
of the blue smoke wlych promised break&8t — a 
welcome prospect after six hours'forced marching 
over the steop ridges of the Bald Mountaiiia. 

Two Indians, two miners, two thin horses, and 
one fat dog now formed the camp before the fire, 
at which we rested with feelings of keen delight. 
Tom, the " carrier " Indian, and Kalder, my trusty 
henchman, had breakfast ready ; and heana and 
bacon, to say nothing of jam and white bread, 
were atill sufficient novelties to a winter traveller, 
long .nourished upon the aole luxury of moose 
pemmican, to make eighteen miles of - mountain 
exercise, a needless prelude to a hearty breakfast. 
The meeX over we made preparations for our 
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maTcih to tbe Bonth, Ja round nimberalwasSOO 
miles from Quesnelle. Mountain, forest, swamp, 

river, and lake, lay between me and that valley 
where tlio first vt'stigo of oivili/ed travel would 
greet me on tlio I'npiil waters of the Frazer River. 

Throufjh all this land of wilderhess b, narrow 
trail held its v.-,iy ; now, under the shadow of lofty 
pine forest ; now, skirling tlie shores of lonely 
lakes ; now, climhing the mountain ranges o£ the 
Nation River, where yet the snow lay deep amid 
those valleys whose waters seek upon one side the 
Pacific upon the other iJie Arcfdc Ocean. Be- 
tween me and the frontisr " ci^ " of Qaesnelle 
lay the Hudson's Bay Fort of St. James, on the 
south-east shore of the lake called Stuart's, Here 
niy companion Rufus counted upon obtaining 
fresh horses ; but until we could reach this half- 
way house, our own good legs must carry us, for 
tho steeds now gathered iuto the camp were aa 
poor and weiik as the fast travel and long fasting 
of the |irovious journey could make them. They 
were literally but skin and bone, and it was stili a 
matter of doubt whether they would bo able to 
carry our small stock of food and blankets, in 
addition to their own bodies, over the long trail 
before as. 

Fackiiig onr goods npon the backs of 1^ 
skeleton steeds, we set out for the south. Before 
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proceeding far a tiiird horse was captured. He 
proved to be in better condition tb&n bis com- 
radoB. "A saddle was therefore placed on his 
back, and be was handed over to me by EuEus in 
order that we should " ride and tie " during the 
remainder of the day. In theory this arrange- 
ment was admirable ; in practice it was painfully 
defectave. The borse seemed to enter fully into 
tbe " tying " part of it, but the " riding " was 
altn^eiiber another matter. I think nothing but 
the direst starration would have induced that 

cayoose" to deviate in any way from his part of 
the tying. Ko amount: of stick or whip or spur 
would make him a party to tbe riding. At last he 
rolled heavily against a prostrate tree, bruising me 
not a little by tbe performance. He appeared to 
have serious ideas of fancying himself " tied " 
when in this reclining position, and it was no easy 
matter, to disentangle oneself from hia ruins. 
After this I dissolved partnership with Rufua, and 
found that walking was a much less fatiguing, and 
less hazardous perfoiraance, if a little less exciting, 

We held our way through a wild land of hill 
and vale and swamp for some fifteen or sixteen 
miles, and camped on the edge of a little meadow, 
where tbe old grass of the previous year {ffomised 
the tired horses a scanty meal. It was but a poor 
pasture^, and next morning one horse proved so 
T 2 
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weak that wc left, him to liis fato, and liohl on 
■with two horses towanls tlio Nation River. Be- 
tween us anil this Xatiou River lay a Bteep motm- 
taiii, still lk•e|^ in snow. We began its ascent 
■while the moi-niiig was yet young. 

Since daylight it bad snowed incessantly ; and in 
a dense driving snow-storm -we made the passage 
of the monntain. 

The -winter's snow lay four feet deep upon &a 
trail, amd our horses sunk to -their girths at every 
step. Slowly we plodded on, each horse stepping 
m the old footprints of the laat journey, and paus- 
ing often to take breath in the toilsome ascent. 
At length the summit was reached; but a thick 
oloud hung over peak and valley. Then the trail 
wound slowly downwards, and by noon we reached 
the shore of a dim liiko, across whoso bosom tUe 
snow-storm swept as though the time had been 
>nid-November instead of the end of May. • 

"We passed the outlet of the Nation Lake (a 
sheet of water some thirty-five miles in length, 
lying nearly east and west), and held our way for 
some milea along its southern shore. In the 
evening wo had reached a green meadow, on the 
bankd of a swollen stream. 

While Bufus and I were taking the packs off 
the tired horses, preparatory to making them swim 
the stream ; a huge grizely bear came out upon 
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tho opposite bank and looked at us for a moment. 
The Indians vrho were beliind saw iiim approach 
lis, but they were too far from us to make their 
Toicea audible. A tree crossed the stream, and 
the opposite bank rose steeply from the water to 
the level meadow above. Btrnin was not twenty 
paces from ns, but the bank bid him from onr 
Tiew; asiA. when I became aware of his prozimity 
he had already made up his mind to retire. 
Grizzlies are seldom met under such favom^ble 
circumstances. A high bank in front, a level 
meadow beyond, I long regretted the chance, lost 
BO um^ittingly, and our cheerless bivouac that 
niffht in the driving sleet would have been but 
little heeded, had my now rusty doublc-bari'el 
spoken its mind to our shaggy visitor. But one 
cannot always bo in luck. 

All night long it rained and sleeted and snowed, 
and daylight broke upon s white landscape. We 
got away from camp at four o'clock, and held on 
with rapid pace until ten. By this hour we had 
reached the summit of the table-land " divide " 
between the Arctic and Patsfio Oceans. It is 
almost imperceptible, its only indication being the 
flow of water south, instead of north-east. The 
day had clearijd, but a violent storm swept the 
forest, crasiiing many a tall tree prostrate to the 
eartii ; and when we camped for dinner, it W88 no 
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easy matter to Bcloct a spot safe from the duigers 
of falling pine-trees. 

Ab I quitted this Arctic wntcrfilicd, and stood 
on t!ie height o£ land between the two oceiinB, 
memory could not help running back, over the 
many scenes which had passed, since on that 
evening after leaving the Long Portage, I had 
first entered the river systems of the Horth. 

Foil 1300 moles ava,j lay the Cfoniditg-place of 
that evening; and aa the many long hours of 
Twied travel rose up agtun before me, snow- 
swept, toil-laden, full at tunes of wreck and peril 
and disaster; it was not without reason that, 
turning away from the cold northern landscape, I 
saluted with joy the blue pine-tops, through whidi 
rolled tlie broad rivera of the Paci£o. 
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CHAPTEE ZXVII. 

Tho Look-out Monntjin, — A gigantia trae. — The Untiring 
retires before euperior nnmbera, — Fort BU Jamet. — A 
Binuiga ergbt in the fonwt.^ — Lake NooU. — Qneenella — 
Cerf-Tola in cmliied lifb. — Old dog, good-bje. 

Wb marched that day over thirty miles, and 
halted in a vall^ of cotton-wood trees, amid 
green leaves agwi. We were yet distant about 
forty-five miles from tlie Fort St. James, but my 

friend Ilufus declared that a rapid marcb on the 
morrow would take H3 to the balf-ivay house by 
sun-down. Eapid marches had long einco become 
famihar, and one more or less did not matter 
much. 

Uiiybreak found US in motion ; it was a fast 
Tvaik, it was a faster walk, it was a run, and ere 
tlie mid-day sun hung over the rich undulating 
forest-land, we were thirty miles from our camp 
in the cotton-wood. Before noon, a lo% lidge 
rose before us ; the trail wound up its long ascent. 
Bufus called it " the Look-out Mountain." The 
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top TTOB bare of forest, the day was bright with 

sunshine ; not a cloud lay over the TBSt plateau of 
Middle Xew Caledonia, 

Five hundred siioivy praks rose up alonj^ the 
horizon : the Kation Lako Mountains, the further 
ranges of the Ominicn, the ridges Tchich lie 
between the many tributaries of the Peace and the 
countless lakes of the North Frazer. Babine, 
Tatla, Pinkley, Stuart's, and far off to the west 
the old monarcha of the Eocky Mountains rose up 
to look a laat farewell to the wanderer, who now 
carried away to diatant landa a hundred memories 
of their lonely beauty. On the soutli slope of the 
Look<oiit Mountain, a gigantic pine-tree first 
attracts the traveller's eye; its seamed trunk is 
dusky red, its dark and sombre bead is lifted 
high above all other trees, and the music which 
the winds m;iko through its branches seems to 
come from a great distance. It is the Douglas 
Pine of the Pacific coast, the monarch of Colum- 
bian forests, a tree which Turner must have seen 
in his dreams. 

A few miles south of the mountain, the country 
opened out into pleasant prairies fringed with 
groves of cotton-wood; the grass was growing 
thick and green, the meadows w^ bright witli 
flowers. Three fat horses were feeding upon one of 
these meadows ; tiiey were the prop^y of BufiiB. 
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VCv caiiglit them with some littlo difficulty, and 
turned our two poor thin animals adrift in peace 
and plenty ; then mounting the fresh steeds, Rufua 
and I hurried on to Fort St. James, 

Tho saddle was a pleasant change after the 
hard marching of the last few daya. Mud and dust 
and stones, alternating with the snow of the moun- 
taioB, had told heavily against our moccaasined 
feet; but the worst was now ovet, and hence- 
forth we woold have horses to QuesneUe. 

It was yet some tame before snn-down when we 
cantered down the sloping trail which leads to 
the Fort St. James. Of course the Untiring was 
at his usual post^ well to the front. Be it dog- 
train, or march on foot, or march with horses, the 
Untiring led the van, his tail like the plume of 
Honry of Navarre at Ivry, ever waving his fol- 
lowers to renewed exertions. It would be no easy 
matter for me to onunierato all the Hudson's Bay 
forts which the Untiring had entered at the head 
of hia train. Long and varied experience had 
made him fiimiliar with every description of post, 
from the imposing array of wooden buildings 
which marked the residence of a chief fEUJtor, down 
to tiie little isolated hut wherein some half-breed 
servaat curies on his winter trafBc on the shore 
of a nameless lake. 

Oerf-Tola knew them all. Freed from his 
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hamesB in &s aqaare of a fort — an event whioli 
he usutdly accelerated by dragging hia sled and 
three other dogR to the doorway of tho principal 
house — ho at once made himself master of the 
situation, paying particular attention to two objec- 
tive points. First, the intimidation of resident 
dogs; Becond, the topography of the provision 
Btore. Ten minutes after his entry into a pre- 
Tioufily unexplored fort, he knew to a nicety 
where the white fish were kept, and where the 
dry meat and pemmican lay. But on this occasion 
at Fort St. James a woful diaaater awaited him. 

'With the memory of many triumphal entries 
full upon him, he now led the way into the square 
of the fort, totally forgetting that he was no 
longer a hauling-dog, but a free lance or a rover 
on his own accoimt, In an instant four huge 
haulers espied him, and charging from every aide 
ere I could force in upon tho conflict to balance 
Bides a httle, they completely prostrated the 
hitherto invincible Esquimaux, and at his last 
Hudson Bay post, near the close of his 2500 mile 
march, he experienced his Erst defeat. We 
rescued him from his enemies before he had 
suffered much bodily hurt, but he looked con- 
eiderably tul-&llen at tbis unlooked-for receptitm, 
and passed the reniainder of the day in sfoiot 
aeolusion underneath my bed. 
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Stuart's Lake is a yery beautiful sheet of water. 
Tall mountains rise along its western and northern 
shores, and forest promontories stretch far into 
its deep blue waters. It is tho favourite home of 
the salmon, when late in summer he has worked 
his long, toilsome wsy up the innumerable rapids 
of the IVazer, 600 miles from the Fadfio. 

ColoSBal Btui^eon are also found in its waters, 
sometimes weighing as much as 800 pounds. 
With the exception of rabbits, game is scarce 
along the shores, but at certain times rabbits are 
found in incredible numbers ; the Indian women 
snare them by sackaful, and every one lives on 
rabbit, for when rabbits axe numerous, salmon are 
scarce. 

The daily rations of a man in the wide domain of 
the Hudson's Bay Company are singularly varied. 

On the south shores of Hudson's Bay a voyageur 
receives every day one vrild goose; in the Sas- 
katehewon he gets ten pounds of bufEslo-meat; 
in Athabasca dght pounds <£ moose-meat; in 
Ehiglish BiTer three lairge white fish; in the 
North, half fish and raindeBr ; and here in New 
Caledonia he receives for his day's food eight 
rabbits or one salmon. Start not, reader, at the 
last item ! The salmon is a dried one, and does 
not weigh more than a pound and a half in its 
reduced form. 
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After a day's delay a: Fort St. James, wo 
started again on our soutlicrn road. A canoe 
carried us to a point some fivo and twenty miles 
lower down tlie Stuart's River — a rapid stream of 
considerable size, which bears the out-flow of the 
lake aad of the long line of lakes lying north of 
Stuart's, into the main Fraser 'Bivev, 

I here said good-bye to Ealder, who was to 
return to Peace Siyer on the following day. A 
whisky saloon in the neighbourhood of the fort 
had proved too much for this hot-tempered half- 
breed, and he was in a state of hilarious grief 
when wo parted. " He had been very hasty," he 
said, " would I squeeze him, as he was sorry ; he 
would always go with this master again if he ever 
came back to Peace Eivcr;" and then the dog 
caught his oyo, and overpowered by his feohnga ho 
vanished into the saloon. 

Guided by an old carrier Indian chief, the 
canoe swept out of the beautiful lake and ran 
swiftly down the Stuart's Eiver. By sun-down we 
had reached the spot where the trail crosses the 
stream,' and here we camped for the night ; our 
horses had arrived before us under convoy of Tom 
the Indian. 

On the following morning, the 31st of May, we 
reached the banks of the Nacharcole EiTer, a large 
stream flowing from the west; open praihes of 
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ricli land fringed the banks of tliis riTCr, and far 
as the eye eoidd reach to the west no mountain 
ridge barred the way to the Western Ocean. 

This river has its source witliiu twenty miles of 
the Pacific, and is without doubt the true lino to 
the sea for a northern raih'oad, whenever Canada 
shall earnestly take in hand the work of riveting 
together the now widely-severed portions of her 
Tast dominion; but to this sal>ject I hope to have 
l^me to devote a special chapter ia the Appendix 
to this book, now my long journey is draTrii^ to 
a dose, and these latter pages of its story are 
■written amid stormy -waves, where a southward- 
steering ship reels on beneath the shadow of 
Madeira's monntains. 

Crossing the wide Nacharcole River, and con- 
tinuing south for a few miles, we reached a broadly 
cut trail which bore curious traces of past civilisa- 
tion. Old telegraph poles stood at intervals along 
the forest-cleared opening, and rusted wire hung 
in loose festoons down from their tops, or lay 
tangled amid the growing brushwood of the 
cleared space. A telegraph in the wilderness ! 
What did it mean ? 

"When civilization once grasps the wild, lone 
spaces of the earth it seldom releases its hold ; 
yet here .civilization had once advanced her foot- 
steps, and apparently shrunk back again fi^htoned 
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at her boldness. It vtes even so ; this trail, witli 
its ruined wire, told of tte wreck of a great enter- 
prise. While yet the Atlantic cable was an 
unsettled question, a bold idea sprung to life in 
the brain of an American, It was to connect the 
Old World and the New, by a wire stretched 
through tlie v;ist forests of Briti.-ih Columbia and 
Alaska, to the Straits of Behriug; thence across 
the Tundras of Kamtschatka, and around the 
shores of Okhotsk the wires would run to the 
Amoor River, to meet a line which the Rusaiaa 
GoTemment would ]&j from Moscow to the 
Pacific. 

It was a grand schome, but it lacked the 
elements of euccess, because of ill-judged route 
and faulty execution. The great Telegraph Com- 
pany of the United States entered warmly into 
the plan. Exploring parties were sent out; one 
pierced these silent forests ; another surveyed the 
long lino of tlie Yukon ; another followed the wintry 
shores of tlie Sea of Okliotsk, and passed the 
Tundras of the bJack Gulf of Anadir. 

Four millions of dollars were spent in these 
expeditions. Suddenly news came that the Atlantic 
cable was an accomplished fact. Brunei had died 
of a broken heart ; bat the New World and the 
Old had welded their thoughts together, with the 
same blow that broke his heart. 
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Europe spoke to America beneath the ocean, and 
the voice which men had sought to waft through 
the vast forests of the Wild North Land, and orer 
the Tundras of Siberia, died away in utter deso- 
lation. 

So the g^cat enterprise was abandoned, and 
to-day from tlie lonely shores of Lake Babinc to the 
bend of the Frazer at Quesnelle, the ruined wire 
hanga loosely through the forest. 

During the first two days of June we journeyed 
through a wild, undulating countiy, filled with 
lakes and rolling hills; grassy opeoiiiigs were 
nnmerons, and muiy smali streams stocked with 
fish intersected the land. 

The lakffl of this northern plateau are smgu- 
larly beautiful. Many isles lie upon their surfaoe ; 
from tiny promontorieR the hug£! Douglas pine lifts 
his motionless head. The great northern diver, 
the looD, dips his white breast in tlio blue wavelets, 
and sounds his melancholy cry through the aoh- 
tude. I do not think that I have ever listened 
to a sound which conveys a sense of indescribable 
loneliness so completely as this wail, which the 
loon sends at night over tihe forest shores. The 
man who wrote 

" e/a the mere the wailing died away " 

must have heard it in his dreams. 
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We passed fclie noisy Indiaii Tillage of Lake 
Koola and the silent Indian graves on Hia grassy 
shore of Lake Noolkai, and the evening of tlie 
2nd of June found us camped in Uie green mea- 

dowB of the West Road River, up ■which a white 

man first penofcrated to the Pacific Ocean just 
eighty years a^^o. 

A stray Indian came along «-it!i news of disaster. 
A canoe had upset near tlie cotton-wood canon of 
the Frazer, and thu lludfiaii's Bay officer at Fort 
George had gone doira beneath a pile of drift- 
wood, in the whirlpools of the treacherous river. 
The Indian had been with him, but he had reached 
the shore with difficulty, and was now making his 
Tray to Fort St. Jamea, carrying news of the 
catastrophe. 

Forty more miles brought us to the summit of 
a ri^e, from which a large liver was seen flowing 
in the centre of a deep valley far into the south. 
Beyond, on the further shore, a few scattered 
wooden honses stood grouped upon a level bank ; 
the wild rose-trees were in blossom; it was sum- 
mer in the forest, and the evening air was fragrant 
with the scent of flowers. 

I drew rein a moment on the ridge, and looked 
wistfully hack along the forest trail. 

Before mo spread civilization and the waters 
of the Pacific ; behind me, vague and vast, 
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lay a hundred memories of tiie WSA North 
Land. 

For many roaaons it is fitting to end tliis story 
here. Between the -ridge on the west shore of 
the Frazer and those ecattored Tvooden houses on 
the east, lies a gulf wider than a score of valleys. 
On one side man — on the other the wilderness ; 
on one noise of steam and hammer — on tlie 
other voice of wild things and the silence of the 
soHtade. 

It is still many hundred miles ere I can hope to 
reach anythii^ save a border civilization. The 
road which rmis from QoefineUe to Yictoria, is 
400 miles in lei^th. Washington territory. 
Oregon, and California have yet to be traverBed 
ere, 1500 miles from here, the golden gate of San 
Fraaoisoo opens on the sunset of the Parafio 
Ocean. 

Many scenes of beauty lie in that long track 
hidden in the bosom of the Sierras. The Cas- 
cadel Ramior, Hood, and Shasta will throw their 
shadows across my path as the Untiring dog and 
his now tired master, wander south towards the 
grim Yosemite ; but to link these things into the 
story of a winter jonmey aoross the yet nntamed 
wilds of the Great Iforth would be an impossible 
task. 
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One ereniog I stood in a muddy street' of "Sew 
Tork. A crowd Iiad gathered before the door of 
one of those immeiifie Iniildings which our cousins 
rear along their city thoroughfares anrl call lintels. 
The door opened, and half a dozen dusky mon 
camo forth. 

" Who aro they ?" I asked. 

" They are the Sioiix chiefs from the YclJow- 
stone," answered a bystander ; " they're a taking 
them to the the-a-ter, to see Lester Wallick." 

Out on the Great Prairie I had often seen tho 
red man in his boundless home; savage if yon 
wQl, but still a power in the .land, and fitting in 
every way the wilds in which he dwells. The 
names of Rod Cloud and his brother chiefs &om 
the Yellowstone were household words to me. It 
was this same Bed Cloud who lt;il his 500 whoop- 
ing warriojB on Fetterman's tronpa, when not one 
soldier escaped to tell the story of tho figlit in tho 
foot-hills of tho Wyoming Mountains ; and here 
was Rud Cloud now in semi- civilized dress, but 
still a giant 'midst the puny rabble that thronged 
to see him come forth ; with the gaslight falling 
on his dusky features and his eyes staring in 
bewildered vacancy at the crowd around him. 

Captain Jack was right: better, poor hunted 
savage, thy grave in the lava-beds, than this 
burlesque union of street and wilderness ! But 
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there was one dcniKop of the wilJa who followed 
my footatctps into aoutliern lands, find of him tho 
reader might ask, " What more ?" 

"Well, the UntiriDg took readily to civilization ; 
he looked at Shasta, he sailed on the Columbia 
Sliver, he climbed the iizzy ledgea of the Yosemite, 
he gasied at the Gdden Gate, and aaw the sun 
sink beyond the blue waves of the great Salt 
liake, but none of these scenes seemed to affect 
him in the slightest degree. 

He journeyed in the boot or on the roof of a 
stage-coach for more than 800 miles; he was 
■weighed once aa extra baggage, and classified and 
charged as such ; ho conducted himsulf with all 
possible decorum in tho rooms and corridors of 
the grand hotel at San Francisco; he crossed 
the continent in a railway carriage to Montreal and 
Boston, as though he had been a first-class pas- 
senger since childhood ; he thought no more of the 
reception-room of Brigham Young in Utah, tiian 
had he been BtEmdii^ on a snorr-drift in Athabaaoa 
Lake ; he was duly photographed and petted and 
pampered, but he took it all as a matter of course. 

There were, however, two fiiets in civilization 
which caused biTn unutterable astonishment — a 
brass band, and a butcher's stall. He fled from 
the one ; he howled with delight before the other. 

I frequently endeavoured to find out the cause 
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of liis aversion to music. Although lie was popu- 
hirly SDpposed to bulonfj to tlic species of savago 
ix'ast, music liad aTiytliiii^ but ,1 Koofliing effect 
upon iiira. Whuiicver liu lifiird !i lj;md, he Qcd to 
my hotel; and once, when thoy wurc burying a 
renowned general of volunteers in San Francisco 
with full military honourSj ho caused no small 
confusion amidst the mournful cort%e by charg- 
ing fiUl tilt throoglt th!e entire orowd. 

Bat the butcher's stall was something to bo 
long remembered. Six or eight sheep, and half as 
many fat oxen hung up by the heels, apparently all 
for his benefit, was something that no dog could 
understand. P!anting himself full before it, he 
howled liilarimiply for some moments, and when 
with difficulty I succeeded in conducting hira to 
the seclusion of my room, he tool; advantage of 
iny abacTicc to remove ivith the aid of his teeth 
the obnoxious door-panel which intervened be- 
tween him and this paradise of mutton. 

On the Atlantic shore I hid my old friend a 
long good-bye. It was night; and as the ship 
sailed away from the land, and I found myself 
separated for the first time during so many long 
months from the friend and servant and partner 
who 

Thro' evory swift vidMltudo 

Of oheorAil lio^ unchanged had Rtonil, 
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I strung together tlioao few i-liymcs, which were 
not tho less tnio because they were only 

UOBE DOQOEREL. 
Old dog, good-b jf^ tlie parting time boa come, 

Hero on tfae rerge of i*ild Atl&ntio Touh} 
Ho who woDld foUoir, when fast be«te tlte drnm, 

Uiut bave ao place of rest, no dog, do bome. 

And yet I cannot leave thee ereu bero. 

Where toil aud cold in peace and rcat shall end, 

Poor failhrut partner ofa nitd career, 

Tbreugh \ey leogiicB my sole unceusing A'ieail, 

TTiUiout one word to tnark our long good-bye; 

Withont a line to paint that wintiy dream, 
When day hy day, old Husky, tboD, and I, 

Tolled o'er the great Uuebagab's ftoten strctun. 

For now, when it Ib time to go, strange sights 
Bin from the ocean of the vnnisb'd year. 

And wul of pines, and sheen of northern lights. 
Flash o'er the wght and float on mem'ry'fl ear. 

We cross again the lone, dim sbronded lake, 
Where stouted eedars bend berora Iho blasf : 

Again the camp Is mode amidst the brake. 
The )nne-1ag's light npen &f face is eaaL 

.Wo talk together, yes — no often spent 

An hour in ooiiverBC, while my bit tbou ahaiDJ. 

One eye, a friendly one, on me wub bent ; 
Tho other, on Bomo comraiio fiercely glared. 

Deep elept tho nigljt, llio owl hiLd ccascil his cry. 
Unbroken alilliiess o'er tho earth was shed ; 

And croueb'd beside me tliou wert sure to lie. 
Thy rest a watchiDg, ioow thy only bed. 
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Tlio milca \!ent on, the tens 'ne&th twantiea l»7i 
Tiic scores to hundreds elowl;^, eIowIj, roll'd ; 

And cro llio winter won itself away. 

The IiiLtidreds turu'd to thoiisnDdR doubly told. 

But still thou wort tho leader of tho bund, 

And stilt thy step went on thro' toil and pain; 

Until like gianta in the Wild North Land, 
A tbousand glittering peaks frown'd o'er the plun. 

And jot we did not part; beside me still 

Was seen tby busby tail, tby well-known face ; 

trough canon dark, and by the snow-elad bill, 
Tboa kept uncbanged tbj old familiar pace. 

Why tomt (Jl ? tbroLigh fifty scenes wo wciil. 

Where Bhula's peak itti lonely shadows cast ; 
Till now for AfKc'a ahoro my steps are bent. 

And Sioa ud J, old fHend, moat part at last. 

Thou wilt not miu me, homB and care aie thine, 
And peaeo and rest will lull thee to the end; 

But still, perchance with low and wistflil whine, 
Thoa'lt Bomotunos Benn tho InndBcnpo for thj friend. 

Or wh^ tbe drowsy summor noon is nigh. 
Or windy moon npon tho white snow shinea. 

From dreamy sleep will riee a muffled cry. 
For bim irho led thee through the lend ptnos. 
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Nkuily twenty years ago we begun to tolk of building a 
railroad across the continent of North America to Iw wholly 
within British territory, and we are still talking about it. 

Meantime our cousins have built their inter-oceanic road, 
and having opened it and run upon it for sis years: they are 
also talking much about their work. Bat of such things it 
is, perhaps, better to speak ftfter the work has been accom- 
plished than before it has beea begnn. 

The line which thus connects the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans bears the n^imc of tlie Union Pacific Ilailruad. It 
crosses the contiucut nearly through the centre of the 
United States, following, with slight deviation, the 4£ud 
parallel of latitude. Two other lines have been pro- 
jected south, and one north of thiii Umon PwriGc road, all 
lying within the United States; but all have come to 
untimely ends, stopping midway in their career across the 
sandy plains of the West. 

There was the Southern Paeifie Railroad to follow the 
30th parallel ; there was the Kausaa Pacific line IblloW' 
iBg the BepnbUcan valley, and stopping short at the city 
of Denver in Colorado ; and there was the Northern Pacific 
Bailioad, the most ambitious of all the later lines, which, 
starting from tho city of Duluth on the western extremit; 
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6f Lake Snpenor, traversed tlie nortliem lialf of tlie Slate 
of Minnesota, crossed tlio Haiidy wastes of Dakotii, iiiid has 
just now come heavily, (o grief at llii^ Bii; licod of the 
Mifisouri River, on Oie border.-; •>( Iho " Bad Lands " of the 
Yelluivstoiie. 

Li an early cliaptcr of this book it has been remarked 
that the continent of North America, east of tho Boclrf^ 
Uoantauu, sloped fiom south to north. This elope, which 
is observable from Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, has an 

impoitant bearing on tiie praetieal working of railroad lines 
across till; eonliiieiil. The Union Pacific road, taken in 
connexion with Ihv Ceiii^ral Pacifie, attains at its maximum 
elevation an altitude of over 8000 feet above the sea-level, 
and runs f;ir over 900 miles at an avernj^e lieiifht of about 
4600 feet; the Northern Pacifie reaches over (iOQO feet, 
and fully half its projeeted course lies through a eountry 
3000 to 4000 feet above ocean-level ; the line of tlic KauBos 
Pacific is stUI more elevated, and the great plateau of the 
Colorado River is more than 7000 feet above the sea. Con- 
tinuing northward, into British territory, the neit pro- 
jeeted line is that of the Canadian Pacific Bqilway, and it 
is with this road that our hosineffi chiefly lies in these ftw 
pages of Appendix. 

The depression, or slope, of the prairie level totraids the 
north continues, with marked legdlant^, throughout the. 
whole of British America; thus at the 49tli parallel 
(the boundary-line Ijetween the United States), tho mean 
elevation of tln^ ]>I;iiiis is about '1000 feet. Tivo hundred 
and lifiy miles nortli, or in the 53rd jKirallcl, it is about 
3000 feet; and aOO miles still farther north, or about 
the entrance to the Peace River Pass, it has fallen to some- 
thing like 1700 feet above the sea-level. 

But these elevaisons have tcfbrence only to tho pniiriiis 
at the eastern base of the Bocky Mountains. We must 
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now glance at the monntaiiu themeelTee, wtaek fiffm iim 
real obstacle to inter-oceanio lines of r^Iroad. 

It might be inferred from this gradual slope of the 
plains riorthw iirJs, lliiL tin; mountain- ranges followed tie 
Eurae kw, ajid <]ecreased in a oorreaponding degree after 
the; passed the 49th parallel, bnt sudi is not the case; so 
fat horn it, the^ only attain their mnTimnm eleratiotL in 
52" N. Ittitnde, where, ftom an sltitnde of 16,000 feet, 
the snmrnitg of Uonnte Brown and Hooker look down on 
the fertile plains at the sources of the Saskatchewan Biver. 

As may be supposed, it is only here that the Rocky 
Mountains present themselves in their grandest form. 
Eising from a base only 3000 feet above the ocean, their 
full magnitude strikes at once upon the eye of tiie be- 
holder; whereas, wlitn louked at in the Ameriean States 
from a standpoint already elevated 6000 or 7000 feet above 
thQ sea, and riung only to an altitude of 10,0D0 or 12,000 
teA, liity appear inngnificant^ and the traveller eoperiences 
a sense of disappointment as he looks at their peaks thus 
slightly elevated above the plun. Bnt though the sommits 
of (be ruige iucrease in height as we go north, the levels 
of tin valleys or passes, decrease in a most remarkable 

Let lu iook for a moment at these gaps which Nature 
has formed throngh thia vuf^iy barrier. Twenty miles 
north of the boundary-line &b Kootanio Poss traverses 

the Bocky Mountains. 

The waters of the Belly River upon the cast, and those 
of the Wigwam River on the west, have their sources in 
this valley, tli« bi^rbest point of whieli is more tli!m fiOUO 
fcot above sea-level. 

Fifty miles north of the Koolanic, the Kiuiana^kis^ Pass 
cuts the three parallel ranges which hero form the Il«cky 
MonntaiiUi the height of land i« here 6700 feet. Thirty 
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mHea more to the north the Vflrmilion Vaaa finds its highest 
level at 4903 ; tventy miles again to tho north the 
Kicking Horse Pass reaches 6210 feet; then comes the 
Honse Pass, 4600 feet; aod, lastly, the pass variously 
known by the names of Jasper's House, TSte Jcune, and 
Leather Pass, the highest point of which is 3400 feet. 

From the Honse Pass to the T£te Jcune is a little more 
than sixty miles, and it is a singular fact that these two 
lowest paases in the range have lying between them the 
loftiest suramita of tlie Rocky Mountains from Mexico to 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Tlie outilow from tliusu jiaases, witli the exception of 
tlic one last nnnicd, ecuks on tlic east the river systems of 
tlic SaakalL'liuwan, and on tlie west the Columbia and its 
tribiita:'ii.>s. The Tete Jcuiie, on the other haud, sheda its 
dividing waters into the Athabasca Kiver on the east, and 
into the Prazer Bivei on the west. 

So for we have followed the monntains to the 63° of N. 
latitode, and here we must pause a moment to glance bacic 
at the long-projected line of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
As we have already statoJ, it is now nfjarly twenty years 
since the idea of a railmid lliioiij^h Biiti^ih America was 
firet entertained. A few years later a wcU-ci^uippcd expe- 
dition was sent oat by the British Government for the 
purpose of thoroughly exploring the prairie region lying 
between Red Bjver and the Rooky Mountains, and also 
reporting upon the natore of tho passes traversing the 
ranjju, with a view to the practicability of running a rail- 
road across (he continent. Of this expedition it will be. 
sufficient to observe, that while the details of survey were 
carried out witSi minute attention and much labour, the 
graver question, whether it was possible U) carry a railrood 
through British terrltoiy to the Pacific, appears to have 
been imperfectly examined, and, after a survey oxtending 
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as &r north as the J'aapor's House Pass, bnt not including^ 
that remarkable valley, the project ivas unfavourably re- 
ported upon by the leaJur of tlie espedition. 

The reoBouB adduced in support of this view were strnnfj 
ones. Not only had the unfortunate selection of an astro- 
nomical boundtuy-line (the 4!)tli p.irallelj shut us nut I'rom 
the western extreme of Late Superior, and left us the 
Ijaiuentian wilderness lying north of tliat lake, as a 
thtcBboId to the fertile lands of the Saskatehewan and the 
Red Eiver ; but far away to the west of the Bocky Moun- 
tains, and extending to tJie very shores of the FHcific, tliero 
lily a land of rugged mountains almost insurmountable to 
railroad enterprise. 

Such was the substance of the Report of the expedition. 
It would be a long, long stitvy now to enter into the defjiiis 
involved in this question ; but one fact connected with "tliis 
nnforiunate selection of an astronomical line " may bere be 
pertinently alluded to, as erinoiBg the spirit of candour, 
and the tendency to sharp practice which the Great 
Republic early developed in its dealings with its discarded 
mother. By the treaty of 1783, the northern limit of tbo 
United Statea was defined as running from the north-we^t 
angle of the Lake of the Woods to the river IMiesiseippi 
along tiie 4dth paiaUel; bat as we have before stated, the 
IQth parallel did not tonch the north-west angle of the 
Late of the Woods or the river Mississippi; the foroier hiy 
north of it, the latter south. Hero was clearly a case for 
a new arrangement. As matters stood wo hud unijuo.stioii- 
ably the best of the mistake ; for, whereas the angle of the 
Lake of the Woods hw only .1 feiv miles north of the parallel, 
the extreme sourto n!' Ihi: jMlssiK~l|>))i lay a long, long way 
south of it : so that, ii' we io4 ti.'ii miles at the beginning 
of the line, wo would gain 100 or more at the end of it. 

Alt this did not escape the eyes of the for-bnntors in the 
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early days of t!io century. MackDozie and ThompBon both 
iiolitud it and botli ooncluded that the objective point beinfj 
the river Mississippi, the line woidd eventually be run with 
a view to its terminal delinilioiis, thr; Lake of the Wooda 
and the Mississippi. In 180(i, tbe United States Govern- 
ment Eent oat two Exploring Expeditians into its newly- 
acquired temtoiy of LoiUBiBiiai one of them, in charge of 
a Mr. Zebnlon Hke of the American xnay, ascended the 
MissisBippi, and crossed from thence to hake Superior. 
Here are his remarks npon the boundarj-Iino. "The 
odmiEsion of this pretension " (the terminal point at the 
river MiesiBsippi) " will throw out of our territory the 
upper portion of Red River, and nearly two-SllhB of the 
territoij of LoDiBiana ; whereas if the line is nu due west 
from the head of the Lake of the Woods, it "will cross Red 
River nearly at the centre, and strike the Weetera Ocean 
at Queen Charlotte's Sonnd. Thia dilTercnce of opinion, it 
is presumed, might be easily adjusted between the tivo 
Oovemments at the present day ; but delay, vnfoliHiig 
iXe tnte value of the comiry, may produce difliciilties which 
do not now exiBt." 
The italics are miuu. 

Zebulon Khe has long p.issed to hia Puritan fathers. 
Twelve years after he had visited the shores of Lake Supe* 
lior, and long before our Government knew " the value of 
the coumtiy" of which it was discoarnng, the matter was 

arranged to the entire satisfaction of Pike and his coun- 
trymen. Tliey held tenaciously to their end, the Lake of 
the Woods J we hastened to abandon ours, the MiEsissippi 
River. All thia is past and gone; but if to-day we write 
I^sh, or Smnner, or any other of the many names which 
figure in boundary commissions or consequential claims, 
instead of that of Zehulon Pike, the chunge of signature 
wiU but slightly affect the character of the document. 
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Bnt we mnst return to the "Rocky Mountains. It has ever 
been the liabit of ^plorers in the north-west of America, 
to imagine tliat beyond the farthest exlreme to which tliey 
penetrate, tliere lay a re-ion of utifr woitlil^.Fsness. One 
liundrcd years a^o, Niitgara lay oa the c&iifincs of the 
habitahle earth; filly years ago a man travelling in what 
are now the States of WiscoDBia and MinneBOta, would 
bav« been &r beyond the faintest echo of ravilization. 
So each one thought, as in after-timo fresh re^na were 
brought within the limits of the settler. The Govern- 
ment Exploring Expedition of sixteen years ^ince, doomed 
lliot it had exhausted tJic regions fit for Eettlument when it 
reached the northern boundary of the Saskatchewan valley. 
The prqjeot of & railroad through British territory waa 
judged upon the merits of the mountains lying west of the 
eonrces of the Saskatehewau, and thu labyrinth of rock and 
peak stretching between the Bocky Sronntains and the 
Pncifie. Even to-day, with the knowledge of further 
exploration in its possessions, the Oovurnment of the 
Dominion of Oan^uki si'i'iiis liciil. upon makiii;;; a similar 
error. Ali.ic b;,H Inrn pniiulrJ iicrn^- LMTiliiii-nl, whidi, 
if fullow.-d, must ,-nUCd unn up^-ii p>T>.,i,^ -vlio i*..iild 
attempt to settle along it upon the bleak treelcfs prairies 
east of the mountains, and lead to an expenditure west of 
the range, in crossing the mnltitudmons ranges of Middle 
and Southern British Columbia, which must ever prevent 
ita being n remunerative enterprise. 

The Teto Jeone Pass is at present the one si'lecfed for 
the passage of the Bocky Mountains. Tliis pa^s lias many 
things to recommend it, so far as it is immediately con- 
nected with the range which it travorees; but nnfortunately 
the real obstaeles beeome only apparent when its western 
extremity is reached, and tbe impassable "divide" betwBen 
the Frazcr, tbe Columbia, and the Thompson ^vers looms 
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up before the travclter. It is true that the caSion valley of 
the North Tiiompeon lies opoii, hut to follow this outlet, is 
to face still more impdsinjr nh,ulii<;!ps where the Thrimpson 
River unites will, llie Vr.ir.iv at Lyiloii, pome ijO milce 
nearer to the s.niU.-Hest , lie.v, donj; the ' Fra/-er, the 
Cascade Mountains lift their rugged heads, and the river 
for fall sixty miles flowB at the bottom of a vast tangle out 
by nature tlinnigh the heart of the monntaiiiB, whose steep 
sides rise abruptly from the wafer's edge : in many places a 
wall of rook. 

In fact, it is nselcBB to diaguiso that the Prazcr River 
affords the sole outlet from that portion of the Roeky 
Mountains lying between the houndary-line, the 53rd 
parallel of latitade and the Pacific Ocean } and that the 
Fraser Biver valley is one so singnlarly f<»rmed, that it 
would eeera as though some superhuman sword hiid at a 
single stroke cut through n lahjTinth of mouofains for SOO 
miles, down deep into the bowels of the land. 

Let us suppose that the mass of mountains lying west of 
the T£tc Jeunc has been, found practicable for a line, and 
that the Frazer Rirer has been finally reached on any part 
of its course between Qaeanelle and the Cascade range at 
Lytton. 

What then would be the result ? 

Simply this : to torn south along the valley of the river, 
would be to face the canons of the Cascades, between Ly tton 
aud Yale. To hold west, would be to cross the Frazer 
Itiver iti^elf, and by following the Cliilcotin River, reach 
the Pacific Ocean at a point about 200 miles north of the 
estuary of the Frazer. But to cross this Frazer River 
would be a work of enormona magnitude, — a work greater, 
I believe, than any at present existin|f on the earth ; for at 
no point of its conise from QuesneUe- to Lytton is the 
Frazer Biver leaa than 1200 feet below the level of the land 
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Ijivg at dther aide of it, and from one simp scarped bank 

to the other is a distance of a mile or more than a mile. 

How, I ask, is this miffhty fissure, extending right down 
the country from nortli to south, to be eroKsed, nnd a 
passage gained to the Pnuific? I answer lAal tie true 
faitage to the Pacific lies far north of the Fra:cr River, and 
that ihe true patiage of tie Rocky Moiiniaiim lies far north 
of de Tele Jeune Pais. 

And now it will be necessary to travel north from this 
THa JeoM Pass, along the range of the Bocky Monntaine. 

One handled miles north of the Ijgta Jemie, on tiie east, 
or Saekatobswan side of the Bockjr MomitaiuB, there lies a 
beantifol land. It is some of the richest prairie land in the 
entire range of tbe north-west. It has wood and water 
in abnndanee. On its western side the mountains rise 
witb an asoent so gradual that horses can be ridden to the 
sammits of iia enter range, and into the valley lying 
between that range and the Central Mountain. 

To the north of this prairie country, lies the Peace 
Biver ; south, the Lesser Slave Lake ; east, a land of wood 
and musky and trackless forest. The Smoking River 
flows almost through its centre, rising near Jasper's 
House, and flowing north and e:ist until it jiai^ses into the 
Peace River, fifty miles below Dniivcviin. Vrnm the most 
northerly point of the fertile laud ol' Llie Snsikakiiewan, 
to the most southerly point of this Smoking River 
coontiy, isabout 100 or 120 milee. The intervening land 
is forest or mnsl^, and partly open. 

The average deratjon of this prairie above sea level 
wonld be under SOOO feet. In the mountains lying west 
and north-west there arc two posses ; one is the Peace 
Biver, with which we arc already acquainted ; the other is 
a paas lying some thirty or forty miles south of the Peace 
Biver, known at present only to the Indians, bat well worth 
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the trouble and erpetm of a thoioogh a^lontion, ere 
Csnads hastilf decides upon tlie bett route aorOBa its wide 
dominion. 

And here I nv.\y nWudo to (lie cxplontoi; snrreys iriiich 
the Canadian (iiivL.'riinii'iii' lin.s already inangnrated. A 
great araouDt of tvork lias without donbt been accomptiehedj 
by the sevct^ parties eent out over the long line from 
Ottawa to New Westminster; but the results have not 
been, so far, equal to the expenditure of the Earreys, or to 
the means placed at the disposal of the varions parties. In 
all these mattfrs, the streu^li of an Executive (Government 
resting for a term of years independent of political parties, 
as in the case of the United States, becomes vividly appa- 
rent; and it is not necessary for us in England to seek in 
Canada for an exempli Hcation of the evils which militat« 
against a great national undertaking, where an Exocntive 
has to frame a budget, or prodnea a report^ to suit the 
delicate digestions of evenly balanced parties. 

It wonld be invidionB to particDlarixe individuals, where 
many men have worked well and earnestly ; bnt I oannot 
re&ain from paying a passing tribnte to tiie energy and 
earnestness displayed by the gentlemen who, daring the 
dose of the snmmer of 1S7S, crossed the monntains 1^ the 
Feaoe Biver Pass, and reached the coast at Fort Simpson, 
near the month of the Skeena Biver. 

Bnt to letnm to the Indian Pass, lying west of the 
Smoking Biver prairies. As Ihavealrcadystatcd, this pass 
is knovn only to the Indians ; yet their report of it is one 
of great moment. They say (and who has found an Indian 
wrong in mutters of practical engineering?) that they can 
go in throe or four days' journey from the Hope of Hudson 
to the fort on Lake Macleod, across the Rocky Mountains ; 
they farther assert that they can in summer take horses to 
the oentral range, and that they conld take them all the 
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vay BoiosB to the west mSe, bab for the Men tamber 

encumbers the weatern elope. 

Noiv wlieii it is borne in mind that this Lake Macleod 
is ^itiL^iU'd iii.ar llic lu i^ht of land between the Arctic and 
I'iu ilii- Oii'jin'; ; (bill if sLiuiisi iit the head of the Parsnip 
Eiver (the soutli branch of the Peace) ; and that further, a 
level or mlling plateau extends from the fort to the coast 
range of monntaina at Dean's Inlet, or the Bentinok Rtm on 
the coast of British Columbia, nearly opposite the northern 
extreme of Vancouver's Island ; the full importjinco of this 
Indian Pass, as a highway to the Paeific through the 
Kooky Mountains, will lie easily uniierstiiod. 

But should this Indian Pass at the head of the Pine 
Biver prove to be, on cxamiiiatiiin, unfit to carry a niilroad 
across, I am still of opinion ih^it in that, cs^o the Pi^ace 
Biver ofibrds a passa^ to the Western Oceau vastly supe- 
rior to any of the known passes lying south of it. What 
are the advantagefi which I claim for it? They ton be 
briefly stated. 

It is level tbronghont its entire coarse; it has a wide, 
dec]., and navij^-aUe river llowjii;^ through it; its highest 
elevation in the main ijii^r,; of the Uoeky Mountains is 
about ISdO feet; the average depth of its winter fall of 
snow ia about i/irce feet i by the first week of May this 
year the snow (unusually de^ during the winter) had 
entirely disappeared from the north shore of the river, and 
vegetation was already forward in the woods along the 
mountain base. 

But though these are important advantages for tliis 
momatain pass, the most important of all remains to be 
stAted. From the western end the pass to tlie const 
range of moimtains, a distance of 300 miles across Briti^ 
Colombia, there does not exist one mngle fomudable im- 
pediment to a railroad. By ibUowing the yalley of the 
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Fatsnip River from " the VoAa " to Lake Madeod, iha 
Ominica range is left to the north, and the rolling; plateau 
land of Stnarf a lioke is reached without a eiagle maun tun 
intervening ; from theace the valley of the Nacharcole 
can be attained, as we have eeen in my Etory, vrithout 
the slightest difficulty, and a line of country foUowed to 
within twenty miles of the oceaa, at the head of Dean's 
Iniet. 

I claim, moreover, for this route that it is shorter thaa 
anr ■proiected line at present under consideration ; that it 
would develope a land as ni^li. if not richer, than any 
portion of the Sasltatcliewan territory; that it alto- 
gether avoids tlie troracndouB mountain ranges of 
Southern HiiliHli Columbm. and tlie sreat gorge of the 
FruMf llivcr; and. tinally. that alona- the Nacharcole 
River there will bo found a country admirably enited to 
sectiementj ana posseseing praine una oi a kind nowhere 
else to be found in Britub Colombia. 

With regard to the climate of the country lying east of 
the mountains, tliiise who have followed me through my 
jonrney will rcnu'iiiliLT lliu sUiln in which I found the 
prairies of Chimcroo on the 2;;nd and II3rd of April, snow 
all gone and mosquitoes already at work. Canadians will 
nnderstaud these items. I have looked from the ramparts 
of Quebec on the second laa^ day of April, and seen the 
nide landscape still white with the winter's snow. 

In the foregoing sentences I have briefly pointed out the 
advontagOB of the Peace River Pass, the absence of moun- 
tain-ranges in the valleys of the Parsnip and Nacharcole 
Rivers, and the fertile nature of the country between the 
Lesser Slave Lake and the eastern bast of llie Rocty 
Mountains. It only remains to speak of the connecting 
line between the Saskatchewan territory and the Smoking 
River prmrieij. 
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The present projected line throngt the Saskatchewan ia 
eminentlj unsuited to the eettlement ; it croBses the bleak, 
poor prairies of the Eagle Ilills, tlie country where, as 
described in an earlier chHptcr, wo lumfcd the bufTiilo 
during llie month of Novemljer in tlie preceding year. 
For all purposes of settlement it may be said to lie fully 
80 miles too far soutli daring a course of some 300 or 400 
miles. 

The experience of those moat intimately acquainted with 
the territory points to a line aorli of the North Saskat- 
chewan as one best calculated to reach the country really 
fitted for immcdinto settlement; a country where rich 
soil, good water, and abundant wood for fad and building 
can be easily obtained. All of these essentiala are almost 
whollj' wanting along the present projeoted rente thron^^- 
ont some 350 miles of its coarse. 

How if we take a line frcm the neighbourhood of the 
Mission of Prince Albert, and continue it through the 
very rich and fertile country lyin"; 2(1 or 30 miles to the 
north of Carlton, and follow it still i'lirthor to u point 15 
OT 20 miloG north of Fort I'itf, we will be about the centre 
of the Irue Fertdc BelL of thia portiou of the continent, 
Continning north-west for another 60 miles, we would 
• reach tlie neigbbonrhood of the Lao la Biche (a French 
misnon, where all crops have been most sncceesfiilly cnlti- 
vated for many years), and be on tiie water-shed of the 
Northern Ocean. 

Crossing the Athaboaca, near the point where it receives 
the Aivieie la Biche, a region oipreiuiaed musky or swamp 
would be enconntered, bnt one neither so extensive nor of 
as serions a eharaoter as that which occurs on tbe line at 
present projected between the Saskatchewan and Jasper's 
Honse. 

The opinions thus briefly stated regarding the best 
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rontc for s Canadian-Pacific Railroad acroaa the continent 
result from no inconsiderable eiperienee in the Nortb- 
West Territory, nor ore they held ooHy by myself. 1 
could quote, if neccssBry, very much evidence in mipport 
of them from the testimony of tliose who hnve Been por- 
tions of the route indicated. 

Tn the deed of surrender, by which the Hudson's Bay 
Company transferred to the Government of Canada the 
territory of the North- West, the Fertile Belt waa defined 
as being bounded on the north by tlie North Saskatohewan 
River. It will yet be found that there are tea aone of 
fertile land lying north of the North Sukatohewau for 
every one acre lying south of it. 

These few pages of Appmdiz must here and. There yet 
remain many snljiectB connected with the settlement of 
Indian tribes of the West and their protection agninst the 
inevitable injustice of the incoming settler, and to these I 
would like to call attention, but there is not time to do so. 

Already the low surf-beat shores of West Africa have 
bfL'ii visible for days, and 'midst the sultry atmosphere of 
the Troi>iorf it has become no easy task to fling back one's 
thoughts into the cold solitudes of the northern wilds, 

Sumu Lwnnt, OeMer 16Ai, 1(173. 
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